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PREFACE 


This book is based on lectures given at the Courtauld 
Institute of Art, and under the auspices of the Rask- 
Orsted Foundation in Copenhagen, It deals chiefly 
with the art of the period covered by Dr, R. H. 
Hodgkin in the first t^vo volumes of liis Histoiy of 
the Atiglo-Saxam (Oxford, 1935), though I have not 
included an account of the art of the Vikings and 
have added two introductory chapters dealing with 
Celtic and Roma no-British art. I hope to describe 
the Late Saxon art of the Viking Period and the 
time of the Conquest in a subsequent volume, and 
my aim is that the two books together sliould form 
a fairly complete account of tlie foundations of the 
English medieval style, 

The task of writing this first volume has been 
appreciably lightened by the generous assistance of 
many of my friends. I should like especially to 
thank Mr. A. W. Clapham, Mr. F. Cottrill, Mr. 
O, G. S. Crawford,- Mllfc 'Franvoise Hcpiy, Mr. 
E. T. Leeds, Mile G. L. Mlcheli/,AVtiyiiE< Nash- 
Williams, Mr. John Piper, Professor D. FalBot* Rice, 
Mr. T, E. Roiith, aiid Mr. J. E. • Tetley:'I I'must 
also record my grateful recognition of the v^u^le 
help I have received from my colleagues "id the 
British Museum, Christopher Hawkes, Roger'Hinks, 
Ernst Kitzinger, Elizabeth Senior, and Francis Wor- 
mald \ for they have not only given me advice and 
criticism, but also information that was new to me 
and the results of their own researches. I am in- 
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debted fiirthcrmorc to numerous authors, lustitutions^ 
and societies for permission to use illustrations already 
published, and I have given their names, and the 
names of thc^e who have provided me with photo¬ 
graphs, in the Lists of Plates and Figures. Finally, 
I desire to thank most warmly all those who have 
so very kindly allowed me to take photographs in 
the churches, museums, libraries, and private col¬ 
lections that I have visited during the writing of 
this book. 

T. D. KENDRICK 

Brjtjsh Museum, igjS 
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EARLY BRITISH ART 

The early history of art in England, by which 1 mean the 
art of the period covered by this book and of the succeeding 
Viking Age, is best understood if we regard it as being in 
the main the recital of a protracted series of conBicts 
between the mutually iireconcUable principles of the bar¬ 
baric and the classical aesthetic systems. It is true that 
we have to record temporary eclipses or phases of ascen¬ 
dancy first of one and then of the other of them ; but at 
no point do we lose sight of the suUent fact of a sustained 
struggle between fundamentally opposed types of artistic 
expression. Put simply, the issue betwTen them is, of course^ 
that barbaric art {in the sense in which I use die expression 
throughout this work) seeks to satisfy by means of dynamic 
abstract patterns and by the statement of organic forms in 
tenns of inorganic or surrealist symbols ; whereas classical 
art gives pleasure by means of a sympathetic and obvious 
naturalism. You were asked to decide, as it were, whether 
you wanted to look at the strange, glittering brilliance of 
the lively mosaic pattern seen through the kaleidoscopcj or 
the familiar and friendly pictxirc in a mirror held up to 
reflect the visible world. There was no common ground 
at all I no possible harmony In method or purpose. The 
only form of fusion that could take place was an attempt 
to ac]iie\'e the purpose of one of the two systems by using 
the materials and methods of the other. Thus you might 
try to render or suggest the natural forms of the mirror- 
subject by an arrangement of the kaleidoscope pieces ; or 
you might make an abstract kaleidoscopic pattern out of 
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the separate organic elements of the mirror-subject. And 
whether such attempts turned out to be fdidtous or unfortu¬ 
nate, the chief effect of them was to add to the sense of 
aesthetic discord and restlessness that 1 belicv'c to be a 
characteristic of Anglo-Saxon art. 

To make the story plainer, and to complete the account 
of this duel between the rival aesthetic sensibilities, 1 am 
going far behind the age of the Anglo-Saxons, 1 begin, 
in fact, with a brief reference to ‘ Early British ’ art—that 
is to say, the prehistoric phase of Celtic art in Britain diat 
is characteristic of what archacolo^ts call the * La Tine * 
Period, I do this because the Early British style is the first 
organized expression in our country of the kind of barbaric 
aesthetic sensibility that we arc going to study in the 
Anglo-Saxon Period, It may seem surprising ^at we do 
not have to carry tlic story farther back ; for in England 
the earliest manifestations of the art to which I refer do 
not take tis a very long way behind the dawn of the Christian 
Era, probably not much, if at ail, behind 200 B,c, But 
the fact remains that before this time our primitive art 
w’as almost entirely occupied with the development of 
static forms and lifeless surface-ornament, whereas Early 
British art abruptly sets aside thb venerable tradition of 
inert solidity and dead geometrical decoration. It intro¬ 
duces us to an entirely new concept of art, and by so doing 
becomes the true antecedent of the major flowerings of 
Celtic and Saxon art that arc to follow ; because, in the 
first place, it is animated, and shows the dynamic move¬ 
ment of life reflected in form and pattern ; and, secondly, 
because this movement is reassessed, as it were, in super- 
real terms, so that the life represented is that of an eerie 
world of the imagination, 

It may be that we are over-exaggerating the abruptness 
of the change, and a fuller knowledge may yet show us that 
this insurgent vitality and imaginative quality of Early 
British art did after all have some roots in our own past; 
but, in general and as a working rule, the distinction we 
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have dravm holds good, and the difference between the 
inanimate solidity of a Bronze Age beaker of i8oo b.c. and 
the lively harmony of a Belgic fnneraUum of 50 b.c. is 
fundamental. Therefore, though we need not doubt that 
Early British art is, as 1 say, our natural starting-point, 
we should, nevertheless, do well to bear the fact of the 
long prehistoric past in mind. We know that the change 
to the new' style cannot conceivably represent an instant 
aesthetic revolution in all sections of the population of 
Britain ; for it was an art of the princes rather than of 
llic people, and may have been far less general than is 
sometimes supposed- So throughout the period during 
which it was mimifest, and perhaps in the Roman Period 
after it, we must m^e allowances for the existence of 
an underworld of simple peasant art that could still express 
with genuine sympathy and understanding the feeling for 
static form and dead ornament that was the accumulated 
heritage of at least two thousand years. 

The name ‘ La T^ne ’ is taken from a site on Lake 
Ncucliatel In Switzerland where the continental ‘ Greek ’ 
variety of Celtic art was believed to he typically represented. 
The beginnings of this socalled La Tone Style go back 
to the fourth century b.c., and it is found at first among 
the Celtic peoples of eastern France and the middle Rhine¬ 
land ; and subsequently, following the expansion of the 
Celts, in Italy, along the Danube as far as Eastern Euro^ 
and Asia Minor, and, going northwards, in Great Britain 
and Ireland; but I do not propose to say much about the 
continental work. Its most obvious characteristic seems to 
me to be a fondness for animated designs of a fanlastic 
unreality tliat suggests a deliberate rejection of the ordinari¬ 
ness of natural forms, as one sees particularly well in such 
obvious example as the treatment of the mask. In ihc 
use of dose-set decorative arrangements and in the handling 
of masses. La Ttne art abroad owes more than is commonly 
realized to the still earlier * Hallstatt ’ art of Continent ; 
but its detaib also indude an Oriental Scythian-type animal 
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and certain bastard Greek omaments^ two of which, the 
palmctte and die tendril-scroll, play an important pan in 
Ccldc dcrign. In a robust, lively, and usually * Baroque * 
manner, this curious fusion of Hallstatt, Greeks and ScytMan 
dements developed harmoniously and successfully ; and 
though the palmerte and the scroll arc at first the wcak^t 
part of the La Tine style, the initial clurmmess w'ears offj 
and these patterns were skilfully re-edited into dynamically 
distorted " Celtic * patterns, Aloreoverj having lost their 
classical stolidity, they infused the whole decorative scheme 
with a distinctly vivacious curvilinear quality ; so that 
movement of flo^ving lines and soft swelling curv'cs became 
characteristic of the devdoped style. 

In the third or second century a.c. diis art reached 
Britain, the result of invasions by Celtic peoples. 1 he new¬ 
comers were not the first of their race lo invade our shores, 
but they arc distinguished from the Celts who had preceded 
them by this hallmark of the La Tine style, now to become 
our Early British art* It is generally recognized by its 
dominant note, the foliate scroll ; but though this had 
become a rather stringy rdic of the original La Tine experi¬ 
ment with a Greek pattern, and though the palmeiic still 
survives in recognbablc form, Early British art has nothing 
to do with the distilled classicbm that had been an dement 
in the continental beginnings of the La Tene style. On 
the contrary, it is an impolluted barbaric style of brilliant 
vigour, the complete antithesis of classietsna in its urgent 
eccentric vitality, its hard intcase abstraction, and its 
Celtic unfriendliness 1 So far as the outward appeamuecs 
of our Early British works of art are concerned, 1 think 
we should do well to realissc that an extraordinary sensitive* 
ness to dynamic use of form is incontestabiy their principal 
characteristic and the chief witness to their rcvolndonary 
character. The example of the Torrs ckampfidn (PL i) 
is an illustration of this. We see that the surcharged 
ornament of the scroll, usually regarded as the distinctive 
feature of Early British art, is really secondary to the 
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principal statement. Its virtue lies In its use as a cunning 
accentuatiDn of the liveliness of the form itself by means of 
an appropriately placed boss or roundel and the loosening 
and tightening convolutions of the overlaid pattern^ 

This sensitive control of the spread of the ornament is, 
however^ not much less important than the form it decorates. 
We obsert'c the dever treatment of selected nuclei in the 
design, where emphasis is increased with all the hill-blooded 
barbaric zest for concentrated paLtern. Tlic magnificent 
shield (Pi. 0 British Museum, probably made 

just before lOO b.c. and found in the Kiver Witham near 
Lincoln* sho^vs us this principle of the nuclear assembly 
of ornament as a restrained enhancement of a taut and 
noble shape, the eye* ranging the central spine up or down 
from the middle boss* coming to rest at an exaedy appro¬ 
priate roundel, heavily moulded and frilled, m which is a 
sunk field bearing an engraved scroll that adds, as it were, 

^ spin * to this necessary ornamental oasis. 

'Flic nto^t remarkable thing about the Witham shield is 
best seen in a drawing (Fig. i), and that is the outline of 
the animal-figure, probably a thin applied plate of metal 
that was pinned across its fiontn This astonishing boar, so 
proudly flaunted over the whole great work, is one of the 
finest animal-drawings among all British antiquities* It is 
styli^icd to the point of absurdity, a gnm heraldic grotesque » 
but as an abstract and consciously distorted silhouette 
impression of a boar, it is doubtful If it has ever been sur¬ 
passed. We sec here the Ctltie genius expressing iii^ imiinc- 
livc tendency to transmute the real into the sU|>er-reah 
to reduce a natural form into a Laliigraphic pattern- 
statement of itself that is iiuihing less than the profoundly 
moving interpretation of a visionary. It is, in fact, one of 
the chief strengths of northern barbanc art, this power to 
transmute tiic natural world into a system of appropriate 
and convincing symbols that arc in themselves^ commenta 
upon nature. They reveal a new apprehension of the 
facts of ihe living body. Thus, of the little bronze boar 
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(Pip if) from Hoyiislow, whidi was probably noUimg 
more important than a helmet-crest* wc may fairly say 
that it is not an heraldic comicality* hut a briUiant short¬ 
hand statement of the force and form of the anhnal in 
terms of an economically selected arrangement of abstract 
masses. The bold cresting on the badi is as truthful m 
observation and rendering as any naturalistic moddling or 
cutting of the spine-bristles* and a profound knowledge of 
the animal is implied by diat alert preposterous head and 
fantastically Vi*aistcd body, so menacingly strong and yet so 
delicately imagined-^ 

Of the same order is the anirnaJ-ait of the Aylesford 
bucket (PL 2 ]^ though here in the embossed creatures 
on the rim with their Icaf-Hkc snouts and their foliate 
tails die intensity of the abstract pattern-statement h in¬ 
creased. They are not interpretations of hordes* but cunning 
symbols better described as a generalized reference to the 
horse-type of -quadruped. Similarly the human mask on 
the escutcheon of the handle* to be numbered among the 
grandest of the minor pieces of Celtic metalwork in this 
country* is a sublimation of the human countenance^ as 
though it were the supernatural aspect of man^s form* its 
mystery and Sts reUgiotts background* that the artist sought 
to portray. The huge eyes* die long geometrical nose* and 
die unnatural fall of the hollow checks, are die Celtic 
symbolization of the link bet^veen the face of man and 
the face of God* and, sunnounted as they arc here by die 
monstrous crest of the helmetp they constitute an example 
of that terrifying formal distortion whereby primitive man 
knew how to create a vision of the super-real. 

Fine figure-work of die kind wc have been considering 
seems to be on the whole characteristic of the earlier rather 
than the later phase of Bridsh La Tine art. But the Ccldc 
style retains its individualism and iis barbaric quality until 

^ The bronze head of an cm froin Hazu HUIt SomcRCt, ia atiotlier 
exAiuplc of ihii Bratiih La l ine amtiial-aiyle* Ptk. Sk* XXI 
{J9a5“7)t P- 133 - 
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the RomaLn occupation was compktc, and examples of the 
latter part of the La Tine Period, roughly the century 
between 50 b.g* and a.d, 50^ offer illustrations of a per¬ 
sistent aesthetic taste that we may now call native, tliough 
it would still be untrue to describe it ns a universal people’s 
arti In so far as the principle of movement in design is 
concerned j we may say that Early British art was steadily 
developing, and the sinuous exciting liveliness of the flam- 
boyant scroll-pattern that adorns the back of the bronze 
mirror (PI. 3) from Deshorough in Northamptonshire is 
a masterpiece of dynamic drawing. This magnificent 
object is most deservedly admired by visitors to the British 
Museum, and indeed^ with the possible exception of the 
equally handsome mirror from Birdlip, now 111 the Gloucester 
Museum^ it bears the most ambitious piece of scroll-work 
that a prehistoric artist m this country ever drew - yet it 
is to some extent embarrassed by die obvious confusion 
that exists between background and pattern. The bronze 
field intrudes staringly around and through the scroll ; it 
is cut up into an unpleasantly assertive pattern of its own ; 
the eye does not fasten in a dash on the drawings and 
there is just that instant of confusion which suggests some 
miscarriage of purpose. Another point about this scroll is 
that the design does not attain to the fullest degree of 
rhythmic movcnient on account ofit^ ostentatious fold-over 
symmetr^^j iliis introducing^ as it were, an nlien harmony 
of a kind that ihe Celtic artist often found diCficiilt to use 
succc$sfully. 

Not that he had ever rejected this symmetrical type of 
pattern. But his genius was more at home with composi¬ 
tions having a distribuled balance^ as we see from the 
example of the iron spearhead with ornamental bronze 
plates on the blade (Fl. i) that was found in the Thames 
and has been lent to the British Museum by Captain John 
Ball. It shows how at a late date, assuredly in the first 
century a.u., the Celtic craftsman had attained to the 
highest pinnacle of sensirive brilliance in form and design. 
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His scroll, the antique theme as used on the Desborough 
mirror and the Witham shield ^ is stylized and hardened 
almost beyond recognition; but his use of it is the work 
of a great master. Though the weapon itself is faultlessly 
symmetrical, the four sinuous plates on the wings arc all 
of diffexent shapes, ajid of the surcharged scroll-pat terns 
no two are the same. And yet tlie result of this asym¬ 
metrical ornament is complete harmony and perfect balance. 

It might be objected that the incised scroll was an 
unnecessary and irritating cmbellishmeiil, for as a decora¬ 
tion of the iron blade the comely plates were in themselves 
sulhcient. But this the Celtic artist did not allow, and it 
is a further characteristic of his work that he would often 
superpose one decorative element upon another. In liis 
eyes, it seems, a shaped field could not function as an 
ornament in itself. It must contain something, ^d this 
trait, going back to the beginning of Celtic art, is one of 
the sources of the over-elaboration so typical of later Celtic 
manuscripts. But it is scarcely fair to this spearhead to 
use it as an illustration of Celtic fault i for it is to be num¬ 
bered amoug the finest things that the Cell ever made, 
and the more important topic that it suggests is the question 
why, when the Briton could show himself thus capable of 
so delicate an equipoise of asymmetrical shapxs and interior 
masses, we should nevertheless find ourselves at this late 
freriod more commonly confronted by designs of a suave 
and heavy symmetry. 

The coming of tlie Dclgae In the middle of the first century 
B.c, and their settlement in south-east England may have 
been a factor of importance, particularly since it is in 
dispute whether these new-comers were full-blooded Celts 
in the sense that the earlier invaders of the La Tcnc Period 
had been Celts. But it is very* difficult to show diat their 
arrival had a noticeable effect on the evolution of style 
in Britain. We certainly owe to them an amazing develop¬ 
ment of the enamel industry, and it is true that many of 
their enamels provide examples of frankly symmetrical 
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patterns ; but there is no reason to suppose that they 
were uninterested in the ' asymmetrical experiment while 
many symmetrical pieces, including the Birdlip and the 
Desborough mirrois themselves, are not Belgic at all but 
belong to the south-western school of Early BritUh art. 
The Belgac, I think, must be credited with a full share in 
all that the term Early British art implies, and I have 
already mentioned their pottery as being typical of the 
period’s feeling for dynamic form. Accordingly, the dis¬ 
turbing influence that brings the asymmetrical experiment 
to an end must be something greater than that of the 
Belgic enamels. Only some wildfire fashion spreading 
suddenly o\'er the whole land could thus strike at the vigorous 
western scroll-work, and there can be little doubt that 
Mile FrarnfoSse Henry was right in saying that the new 
influence was the advent of classical art in its Roman 
guise.* Just as La Tene art began with a ‘ Greek ' phase, 
so it ends with a ‘ Roman ’ phase, and all that we need 
say about the Bclgae is that they may have been partly 
instrumental in this spread of the new style ; for they were 
in touch watli the Continent, now rapidly becoming Roman¬ 
ized, to a far greater degree than were the western or 
northern Britons. 

In a hoard of bronzes found on Polden Hill in Somerset 
there are two pieces (PI. that illustrate the change 
which we must now expect to see becoming general, a 
change that foreshadows the end of Early British art in 
southern Britain, Tlie first (PI. 3, 4) is a splendid example 
of the western * mirror ’ style at its best; yet it shows only 
too plainly how the easily flowing open scroll could be frozen 
into an almost unctuously symmetrical composition. It is, 
of course, a fine work, sincerely conceived in form and 
pattern according to the Celtic principle of the dynamic 
cuiv'cs ; but its cfTcci is one of a less subtle and more 

‘ cT. the mirror from a Brigic gravr at Old Warden. Beds. Lfdds 
Cfltk Ortimnmi, Chtfoifd, 1933^ fig- 14. 

■ Lt irulftlutf himdaiu, Parii, 1934, I, p. aBfr, 
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pompous harmony than work like the spearhead^ and this 
not merely because it comes Srom a different hand and a 
different province, but because it makeSj perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously, some concession to the complacent stateliness of 
classical design. Not everybody, perhapsi %vill feel that 
this is so ; but our second piece (Ph 3, 3), which may 
be of rather later manufacture* shows the change in a form 
that wU be instantly rccogidzable. Here much of the 
swinging lightness of the Early British style is lost and we 
are left w ith what is very little more than a bit of bombastic 
Romanbing work by a Celtic designer* It is important, 
however, that we should note that outside the sphere of 
Roman influence, and this adds force to Mile Henryks 
contention* we arc still able even at this late day to find 
w^ork that is in the tradition of the * asymmetrical experi¬ 
ment ^ Our example is the undoubtedly late, but never¬ 
theless very charming little bronze mirror (Fig* from 
Trdan Bahow, St. Kevernc, Comw^alL In the two circles 
on the back of this wc have a most convincingly un-Roman 
design* It is true that the scroll is sadly conventionalized and 
the detail so coarse as to be clumsy ; but in their total effect 
these roundels arc fully representative of the genius of the 
British Celt, and rc\=^caJ the spontaneity and hisular originality 
which arc precisely the qualities that Roman art, either 
consciously or unconsciously, now set itself to extinguish. 

Perhaps the best known of all the Early British antiquiues 
of this country is the great bronze shield from Battersea 
in the British Kluseum {PL 3). It comes to us appositely 
here as an example of the elegant semi^lassicism of the 
native style in the Bclgic cast about the time of the CJaudian 
invasionp In its three large roundels it bears a symmetrica! 
curvilinear pattern in thin rccd-like lines that docs not 
follow the old Gdiate theme, but seems rather to approaclt 
the Style of Roman volutes and the pdta-type and lotus* 
flower arrangement of scrolls. ITiat it is a work in the 
Early British manner is, of course, proved by its forni and 
Its rhythm, and by details such as the swellings at the 
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juncdons of the scrolls and at thtk endSj and the use of 
the emphatic QinaiTientELl nucleus^ here the enamelled studs^ 
as a kind of decorative punctuation. But it is a very much 
altered scroll, very prim, arid, and leafless, and without 
the abrupt expansions and wandering eccentricity that 
distinguish earlier forms. The general stylistic change 
between early and late works k very easily detected by 
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comparing this shield and the shield From the Wiiham 
(PJ. i), for the austere proportions of the latter, the 
tensity of its ornamental spine, and the precise emphatic 
harmony of its three bossesr 3^1 qualities lacking in the 
Battersea shield. The one is taut and dynamically rigorous ; 
the other soft, spreading, and weak* 

It is prot^ble that rcprescntaiiom of human and animal 
forms likewise altered as Early British art entered upon its 
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Roman phase. Here the evidence is inadequatej and the 
stone head from Gloucester ^ (P|^ 4) 15 an unexpected 
warning that even at the beginning of the first century A.o^ 
a resolutely barbaric Celtic style could find expression in 
sculpture. It is a surprising piecep VVe do not know that 
there was ambitious stonc^arving in England during 
prehistoric dmes^ and the appearance nf the monurnental 
statue and effigy is generally believed to be the direct result 
of the inBuence of Roman art; yet this little head, though 
it makes concession lo a Roman portrait type* as we sec 
plainly in the treatment of the hair^ has more in common 
with the powerful geometrically conceived abstraction of 
the Aylesford bucket mask (PL 2) than with the urbane 
Claudian sculpture it was presumably intended to represen 
It raises the question whedier some allowance should not 
be made for a lost prehistoric art of the effigy and image^ 
perhaps chiefly expressed in woodwork, whose traditions 
this carving perpetuates, and we should do well to remember 
that there arc similar stone heads of the La Tine Period 
in France * that are unqucstbnably Celtic in concept, 
without ev^en the " Roman ’ hair of the Gloucester sculpture 
and showing no relation whatever to Roman style. But 
in England w^e cannot be sure of the existence of an Early 
British monumental ^ulpture,* and the Gloucester head 

^ joumai of itoFnart Studutj XXV (i 935 )p P' 218^ P!. XXW'TT. The 
head, which is 8 inchw high, still bears traces of a red colouiing. 

■ For exampli^ from the sanduary of Roqucpcrliur, BoutrhcS’du- 
Rh6n£, XX Brrkhl R -0 ATpmjTiLrjEOFi {1930), p. riG and Tf- 10, 

^ The intemting thn^bt of A. Schober, 
arch. ImL m U'tm, XXV (1929), p. 9, to the cffrci that a pre-^Romari 
H:ulptuia1 5t>iCj inclitdiTig natue-foriiij, coolributd to the de^i'elopment 
of Roman art obtaiiu, thcrcforcj no cortoboratiori here. 

But it is not a ncghgible luggcation. Otily as far away as Guernsey 
there IS the preiiuLoric Graji'm^re du Qhimquiire that oombiiict the 
rigid menhiTHilyle whh a partiaBy plastic treaimetit (Krrtdrickp Ard^aetfl- 
ogj of ihe ChnoTul h!mds. Ip p. 31)# and even in thii uland there are 
enl^mailc car\^Ln^s that miRht possibly be prelmloric, for example die 
mentilr with the sculptured head at Laughamc, Carmartheri (TVimf. 
CartrmiJtfn. Ani. Sue., Pari LXl (193:5), PI., p- 2)+ 
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call do no more for the present than bear witness to the 
Celtic idiosyncrasy of a single artist of western Britain, not 
to the traditions of an established school.^ We arc on more 
certain ground in claiming that the kind of change now 
taking place is illustrated by the minor metal statuette, 
and here the bronze boar (PL 2) from the Leaden tiimnlus 
near Colchester, that must have been made very near the 
year i a.d,, should be conirasicd with my Hounslow example 
of the boar as mterprctrd by the earlier Celt. The di fierence 
is much the same as that between the two shields^ though 
it i?s re\*caled in another inantier. The Lexden boar is a 
sturdy and handsome work, conceived in a friendly natural¬ 
istic mood;^ with a life-like head and body, and faithfully 
engraved whiskers and dorsal hair; but compared with 
his Hounslow* progenitor he is a %veakling; for whereas 
the abstract animal is a supernatural monstrosity of Celtic 
imagining, this one is a tame reality, a child of nature as 
the Romans knew her, almost pet table ^ 

So plain an indication of the advent of dassicism must 
be held to have a general value, rwealing a trend of fashion 
that doubtless had a revolutionary effect upon the art of 
the aristocratic Britbh at the time of the Roman conquest, 
atid in the matter of the animal-figure wc may accept the 
beginning of the first century a.o, as a period of decisive 
change^ Direct survivals of tlie earlier style arc rare after 
this. The spirited litdc bronze figure of a horse (PL 5) 
Irom Silchester is perhaps an example, but wc have no 
inforTtiation of its date and it might rank as an Early British 
piece. A more important instance of survival is the remark¬ 
able seaUbox lid of bronze, found by Professor New stead 
in a firat-century deposit at Chester^ that bears a fine and 
tantasde enamelled dragon, head turned savagely back-- 
wards in the lively manner of the Aylcaford bucket beasts 
(PI. 2). hAs La Tone work it is obviously late* because 
of its drawing and t>ccau5C of its ragged hairy legs ; but 

^ Thu partEirul^r form of the gcr^melricalEy conceived head is a recar- 
ixnl phcnofDciipn and fincU frequent expresilon in lalcr Eiuopcan. strl. 
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it has nevertheless an authentic wildness, and, like the 
Hounslow boar, is a fitting inhabitant of that shadow* 
world of Celtic fantasy now in peril of being left untenanted. 
The Early British style very soon came to an end once 
the Roman Period had beg\in« There was, however, in 
northern England a Brigantian school ‘ that did keep alive 
something of the Celtic feding for eccentric and vivacious 
ornament until the end of the second century* Its most 
remarkable product is a fine gold brooch (PI, 5) that was 
found at Acsica on the Roman Wall and is now in the 



FjtJ, 3,—SlUvr-giti bnxKh, Backwortli, NorEhuinlKrlJUvt ft) 


Blackgate Museum at N«nvca5tle. Its form is provincial 
Roman and it is not likely to be earlier than e. a.d. 100; 
but its decoration of embossed scrolls is Early British in 
style. It is true that this brooch does not really represent 
a survival of a real ‘ La Tcne' pattern ; for it is simply a 
sprawling sequel to the already hybrid work of the Battersea 
shield, as is shown by the lute- and pcUa-tnotlvcs common 
to both. Yet there is a certain stubbornly Celtic and 
flagrantly un-Roman quality about much of the Brigantian 
work, and on the sccond-ccntury brooches from Backworth 
in Northumberland (Fig. 3) there b an engraved scroll on 

'■ For this Kc R* G. CoUingwwd. Archoiologia, LXXX £193®)* P- V- 
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the head and foot-plate that is indubitably a survival from 
the original and authentic Early British art. Several small 
enamels dating from the first half of the Roman Period are 
ornamented with a thin stringy version of the scroll of the 
same order, for instance the seal-box lid (PU 5) from 
Lincoln, now in the British Museum. But the best examples 
of the droll Celtic ingenuity of the nortbem metal-work 
belonging to the Brigantian school arc the delightful 
' dragonesque' brooches (PL 5). These have a sinuous 
double curve, each end of which tapers to a large ‘ head ' 
with a curling snout, a big ear, and an eye, the whole looking 
as though it were made up of the rib^n-like forequarters 
and neck of the animals on the Aylesford bucket (PL 2).^ 
There is no CN'idencc, however, that these or any other 
ornaments in a similar Celtic style were made after the 
temporary independence of the Brigantian leaders came to 
an end in the late second century. The time has come, 
therefore, to intcmipc our study of the barbaric tradition 
by turning aside to consider the significance of the Roman 
Period in the story of our island's early art. 

* The origin of the ‘ aniiual-head * on these hrooches is probably the 
planl-icfoll i cfl Leedd^ C^lik Omaiffvntt 107. 
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In its impcriaJ and official aspect Romano-British art is 
not very much more than an unequivocal statement on the 
part of the government at Rome of the majestic fact of the 
Roman world^mpire. It is re\xaled to us at once as somc'^ 
thing foreign and imposed ; and this for two main reasons ; 
firstly^ because the Romans introduced into Britain the 
hitherto unacceptable concept of art as a means for the 
creation of naturalistic realities by the use of direct visual 
observ'ation ; and, secondly, because of the monumental 
character of this unfamiliar classicism. Both these revolu¬ 
tionary^ aspects of the Roman phase in our art-history can 
be made self-evident with the aid of a few pictures of sur¬ 
viving sculptures, and 1 do not intend to do more than 
embroider the main lesson by choosing my examples in such 
a way that some of them will also reveal the atdtudc of the 
barbarians in this country' to works of art that must have 
been at first both uncongenial and strange. For we shall 
find—and this, I think, is the principal uilercst of this 
chapter — ^that in addition to those numerous pieces of 
indifferent copy work that were dutifully produced by 
native artisUs, there art also rare and precious sculptures 
that represent the art of sione-car\'ing under the disdpline 
of a purely barbaric and un-Roman aesthetic sensibility, 
fine and uncompromismgly abstract conceptions that have 
not yet received the attention they deserve. 

To emphasize first of all the general significance of 
Romano-Brilish art in our story 1 must, however^ begin with 
a reference to architecture and the monumental sculpture 
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that is associated with grandiose buildings. The surviving 
struclures» towns^ walls, circuscS;, villasp and forts, need 
not be described ; fcr it will be readily conceded that the 
architecture of our province rnusl have been astonishing in 
its ubiquity and sudden giowth- But wc must note that 
the sculptural accessaries of tlie buildings were, considering 
the remote position of the island, no less remarkable. It 
is true that most of the maicrial Ls from the Roman point 
of view ordinar>^ such as cornices and capitals with acanthus 
foliage and scrolls and geomeiric ornament, and dutings 
and mouldings of the common kind ' yet a few archi- 
icctural fragmcnls still existing are of considerable interest* 
and cine of ihc most notable of these is the tympanum 
(PL fi) of the temple of SulLs at Bath, a carding that is 
prnbably not much later in date than the Ijeginning of the 
second century. 

The tympanum^ which is 26 feet long and S feel high, 
Ls a hard* flat, provincial car%Hng with a marked accent 
on lilt linear pattern of its design, witness the ribbed drapery 
of the Victories that b in the first-centmy^ ' Maenad ' style 
of Germany and Gaul, The bearded Gorgon in the central 
shield has a matted tangle aronnd the Face that fails to 
achic\'c the three-dimensional dishevelment of the classical 
Goi^on head vvithout acquiring any compensating \nrtues 
of an abstract or symbolic kind. The face, however, which 
b treated in a curiously metaUie fashion as though copied 
from bronze, not only presences the full ferocity of that 
intent frowning stare so familiar in Graeco-Roman masks, 
but adds to it an un-Romati quality of menacing dmnity. 
It is here, I think, that find the focus of such barbaric 
talent as there is in this sculpture ; but, even so, the carving 
does not attain the austere geometrical super-realism of 
the uncontaminated barbaric figure-style. The Gorgon is 
really no more than a copy of a classical subject,^ and I 
see nothing in it that makes me suspect it to be the work 

^ cf., Tgr imuince* the Mcdusa-tiead from the Nemi ahip, 

Cainbfitigc Amiatt Histo^, Plate fij, i^su, 
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of a Briton. To appreciate iB; debased classical character 
and its lack of decisive barbaric rirtues* we cannot do 
belter than compare it with a modest northern version of 
the same subject (PL 7), now in the Blackgate Museum 
at Newcastle. The second head is tiny, and adorns a shield 
of only 20 inches in diameter ; but it is interesting because 
ii is conceived geometrically and in abstract terms, and 
has that hard wedge-shaped nose so ufien to be found in 
primitive w'ork. The piece is convincingly powerful and 
it owes its strength not to (Jie original classical ferocity of 
the Gorgon, but to the fact that the handling of the subject 
is now completely and blatantly barbaric. 

The barbarian understood and appreciated the acrimonies 
of expression, the scowl and the frown and the menacing 
start, better than the bland gaze of official Roman serenity, 
and the accomplishment shown by provincial sculptors m 
camngs of the mask^type is further illustrated by the 
third-century stone antclix, 22I inches in height, iliat 
comes from Towcester in Northamptonshire and is now in 
the British Museum (FI. 7). The head makes obvious 
conc^iom to the classical manner^ as the dressing of the 
hair proves ; but the sculptor has had the skill to invest 
the Roman mask with a strange barbaric tensity* a typically 
provincial poignancy and dramatic quality. It is as though 
the mask were no longer conceived as an actoris property* 
a shield that could be removed from the calm face it covers. 
The barbarian had identified it with the living countenance 
behind it, and had invested the person of the player with 
an indelible imprint of the spiritual tragedy in his part. 


One of the most significant contributions of Roman art 
must have been the appearance in Britain of the sympa¬ 
thetically and naturally draw'n human figure. The gods 
and heroes of early mosaics and paintings, for example, 
are completely foreign in concept, and so too, in the realm 
of sculpture, was the free-standing figure or statue proper, 
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such m that most notable advciiiscment of the Empire, 
the mighty bronze figure of Hadrian that once stood in 
Londinium. We can illustrate a normal Roman style by 
the BritUh Museum Am (PI. 8), which was found in 
London. It U certainly over-heavy and coarse iu limb ; 
but the features are soft and friendly ; the line of the body 
is graceful ; and the drapery is convincing. It is a poor^ 
modest carving; but it is humane, and t>Tjical of the easy 
comprehensibility of this kind of Roman figural art. Such 
Frec“Standing figures are not a part of our subsequent story ; 
for when the last statue in the Roman to\™s was overthrown 
and the last temple figure fallen, ihb particular form of 
monumental sculpture passed from the land for so many 
centuries that wc do not find it again until the art of the 
Gothic Age was already old ; but the example of the Roman 
statue and of the Ufe-siacd bust was copied by native sculp- 
tors while it was still before them^ and there are several 
interesting native essays in thU ambiiious modelling in the 
round. Thus the large female head at Bath, with hair 
dressed in the style of the late first century, is a painstaking 
copy of the official portrait style, as wc may see by setting 
it beside a Roman portrait-bust of the Vespasian Age ; 
but it has, nev^ertheless, a definitely provincial manticrism ; 
it is angular, grim, and hard, and the face, with the wedge- 
like nose, huge staring eyes, and great square jowl, comes 
very near lo being a complete stylization of the countcnance. 

1 have already mentioned the astonishing Gloucester 
head (PI. 4) as an instance of the Celtic handling of 
sculpture in the round, and we may proceed further with 
what seems to be an emerging Romano-British style by 
citing an early head (Pi. g) from a temple at Bcnwell in 
Northumberland.^ The young solemn face has a classi¬ 
cal serenity, but the heavy and geometrically treated eyes 
and mouth give the countenance divinity tliai the bar¬ 
barian could understand, an eerie unworidUness far removed 

^ It ii we !3 dneribed by PtXr Sx. 

Tjmt, 4S, [1[ {1337-8), p. 134. 
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from human experience. In the same ’way* the mannered 
st> lc of the hair, connccied perhaps with the *Ajidrions^ 
typo of the Hadrianic Age, is proof of the un-Roman aesthetic 
principles guiding the sculptor \ for it is piled pattcrn'i^^t 
into a heavy ornamental wig and is no natural interpretation 
of an elabomte coiffure* as in the Fla'vian busts of ^vomen, 
but a distinct Celtic concept of the hair, both abstract and 
symbolic* 

There seems to have been no immediate sequel to this 
early w'ork ; but in the second half of the Roman Period 
the barbaric style in sculpture re-asserts itself in the north 
in a very remarkable fashion. For example, two stone heads 
(PI* 9), both from Corbridge in Northumberland, have a 
directly stated barbaric tensity and beauty. It may per¬ 
haps true of both of them that they were expected to 
suggest the ideals of Roman sculpture ; but in perform¬ 
ance they $hou^ little but a totally un-Roman emotion 
expressed with a gaunt savage symbolism that entitles 
them to be respect*^ as particularly valuable examples of 
our native art* It is a sorry' thing that pieces like this 
should be so rare, for they suggest the existence in the third 
century of a developing school of northern British sculpture 
that may have produced many masterpieces illusLrating the 
barbaric mterpreiation of the human head, plastically 
conceived. There arc not, in truth, many car\'ings dial 
can be grouped with them. Ncvcnheless there is one 
that I cite with unqualified pleasure, the magnificent 
homed head of red sandstone (PI. 9) tn the Carlisle 
Museum, which I am inclined to honour as the finest piece 
of native carving in the wdiolc length of Roman Britain. 
It is a relentless and implacable Celtic wonder, terrifying 
in its grimly supernatural power. There is nothing here 
that is just decadent or unskilled classicism ; on the con¬ 
trary, the work is conspicuously btUliant in its unimpaired 
native vigour, and, in fact, gains j^trength from a coarageouB 
and dowm right renunciation of the classical method. 

I am well avi'arc that extravagant praise of this kind 
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bestowed upon a caning like the Carlisle head may give 
the impressmn that 1 am overanxious to emphasize the 
excellences of barbaric art ; but the truth i$ that I have 
no desire to do more than insist upon the necessity of rccog^ 
nizing the existence of this and other sculptures of an 
un-Roman sort. For the error that wc must avoid above 
all things is that of confusing these pieces with work that 
is barbarous simply in the sense that it is a very crude 
and unskilled copy of a classical original. I admit Gecly 
that, as in the other provinces of the Empire^ Roman 
Britain affords numerous Instances of figure-work that is 
cither an unhappy compromise benvecn the official cla^ical 
stylo and the barbaric style or an unashamed example of 
awkward bungling in the treatment of a classically con¬ 
ceived theme* VVe can, in fact* very easily work do\™- 
wards from tolerable but dull cannings such as the Ciren¬ 
cester Mother-Goddesses (PI. 8) or the relief on a London 
sarcophagus (PI. 8) to grotesque and inexpert figures 
that possess no single remaining vestige of classical dignity'; 
but ray point is that in the whole series wc shall not encounter 
a single carving that gives rise to such emodons as tlie 
Carlisle head. I repeat that this must l>e valued prindpally 
for the reason that it stands outside the long list of degenerate 
classical sculptures* and I claim that k deliberately conforms 
to the different ideals of another and opposed variety of 
aesthetic sensibility. 

The monumental eflfigy in which the figure appears in 
relief against the background of an architectural nkhe is a 
familiar type of the Romano-British memorial. We may 
ha\e a military or official personage* or a woman of the 
inling classes, shown fiilUlength* standing or sitting, or^ as 
in die tombstone of Longinus (PI, lo) at Colchester* a 
mounted officer trampling ihe fallen barbarian foe. My 
iUrntration sKo^v$ a far from negligible piece of sculpture^ 
for there Is an obvious sensitiveness in the modelling* and 
to appreciate its merits as a naturalistic study we have. 
ofily to compare the detail of the fallen victim* a lively 
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conscious jest of officialdom, with other versions of the 
same subjeetj as at Gloucester, where the barbarian is a 
flat, sty'lized carving. Occasionally, however, the harsh 
and abstract treatment of this kind of tombstone at the 
hands of the provincial sculptor produces a work that, like 
the Carlisle head, is something more than a pathetic travesty 
of the Roman original, and in a few such memories that 
have poddvc barbaric virtues wc ought perhaps to recog¬ 
nize our o\m British carvings. An example k the fine slab 
at Chester commemorating a ceitturion of the aoth legion 
and his wife (PL u)* It is, I am sure, a mistake to dis¬ 
miss this work as a piece of bungling incompetence. One 
must agree that, according to the Roman standards as 
expressed in the Colchester monument, the arms of the 
Chester officer and the legs of his wife are contemptibly 
silly, and that the details of the costumes arc grotesque 
absurdities. But in spite of this it is really a carding of 
much dignity and beauty* At least it is genuine, and is 
barbarously strong and truthful^ instead of being a poor 
classical fake ; and the rigid geometry' of the composition 
gives it an imprcssi%^e monumental grandeur that many 
more sculpturesque effigies lack. The figures make no 
pretence to be living images of Romans ; but in form and 
pattern they are eloquent and adeqtiate symbols of the 
stateltncss of the Roman officer and the Roman matron. 
The tombstone h first-century work^ and it may be that 
there was no suitable model of the classical centurial tomb 
at hand in Chester when the carv'ing was cuttimksloncd * 
since it i$ difficult to imagine that the sculptor was seriously 
attempting to reproduce an official style of which there 
were examples around him. Indeed the chief interest of 
the mcntorial h that it is Roman only in a vague and^ 
generalized way ; for in concept and exccutioii it k bar* 
baricj and is much nearer lo being an essay in abstmcL 
art than a docile study in the classical manner. 

The Ijest example that 1 know in BTitain of the completely 
barbaric version of the effigy is a lomlistcine (PI. ii) fram 
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Great Chesters on the Roman Wall, now in the Blackgate 
Mnsenm at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It was erected in the 
third centuT)' to the memon' of Pcrvicaj whose name suggests 
that she was a British giri, ^fhe figure is a flat silhouetted 
relief* a geometrically assembled plastic pattern^ remote from 
nature and unsympathetically imagined ; yet it is neverthe¬ 
less symbolically vital. The sc ulptor borrowed from classical 
art nothing more than the fashion of the figured memorial, 
and he paid no attention to the normal Roman manner 
for tombstones of this kindp He not only ignored Roman 
modclUng, but also the Roman paraphernalia of drapery 
and costume-details, and setting himself deliberately to pro¬ 
duce a barbaric abstraction, he succeeded in creating a 
work that must take its place among the greatest of the 
Romaiio-British effigies. Pcrvica^s tombstone mu5t not be 
judged by Roman standards ; for it Is consciously a revolt 
from them and is a part of that extraordinary recrudescence 
of a frantiy barbaric sculpture in the north that wc have 
already noted. But this does net mean that I find it 
easy to say why this rebellious^ beautiful car\dng should 
ever have been made. It is obviously inadequate to 
suppose that so accomplished a sculptor could not have 
achieved at least a passable imitation of the naturalistic 
style had he been so minded* and we can only surmise 
that some surviving prchiiloric dread of the living imagCs 
a superstitious fear of the likeness as an abode for the ghost, 
occasioned this astonishing exercise in abstract art.^ 

One of the most interesting efTccts of provincialism 
operating upon oflicial Roman sculpture of the ordinary 
plastic kind is a tendency to convert it into vcr>^ low reliefs 
that arc handled almost in the manner of a linear dramog. 
In itself this fiat style of carving is by no means a British 
peculiarity^ for it was often used even in Rome* and can 
be seen on the backs and sides of sarcophagi whose fronts 

My colkague, Chrislophcr Hawkes, thii cxpl^iiacuiii 

to roe. Il ii more rraionabk Uian juy own notion that the iculptof 
was guided hy a, inixlurt qf aesthetic and politiE:^ prejudice^, 
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bear sculpture in a deep relief. The point about it bs that 
it provides an obvious opportunity for native talent to 
emerge in a characteristic wayj and 1 think that in all the 
provinces work of this kind deserves more study titan it 
has hitherto received. It is notp hovv^ever, very common 
outside Iialy^ where it has a long-established tradition 
behind it that may reach back as far as the Etruscan stelae. 
In Britain it is first obsenable in works that arc cJcarly 
foreign, for example the admirable mounted warrior, a 
cartang with a relief not more than { inch in depth, on the 
first-century tomb of Sextus at Chester (PL 12 )* Thuj type 
of monumentj and perhaps the sculptor himself^ came to us 
from Noricum or Pannonia^ if not Grom some point farther 
east in the Greek lands^ and one obsen^es how strangely the 
delicate grace of this faint, lively silhoaetre is contrasted 
Avilh the ponderous treatment of the bust of Sextus and of the 
lions that arc car\xd at the top of the tombstone ; for the 
sculptor worked with familiar ease at this elegant pattern of 
the horse, rider, and footman ; but was without experience 
when it came to honest Roman sculpture in tiie round. 

This flat style did not become fashionable quickly, and 
in native worb it is at first associated with carvings that 
express in no half-hearted measure the supernatural and 
symbolic aspect of primitive art. An example is the small 
relief, 22 inches in length, of Sol Invictus (PL 13) Irom 
Corbridge, a barbaric drawing that makes very little use 
of the normal Roman sculptural conception of the image 
of the god. But in the course of time the style was used 
in contexts that suggest it could be passed off as standard 
Roman work, and it can be seen, for instance, in a detail 
(PL 13) of an important carving of the early third century, 
an ornamental slab set up in honour of Septimius Severus 
that comes from Risingham and is now at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. It is not surprising, therefore, that at Cacrleon 
there should be memorial slabs (PL 13) in which a com¬ 
plete classical apparatus of frame, floral sprays, wreath, 
and bust, should be treated in this hard low-relief manner. 
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As a t^'pical example of the style I illustrate a religious 
canping of the second half of the Koman Period, a plaque 
from Wcllow in Somerset (PL 13), now in the British 
Museum, that shows the three Mother-Goddesses. The 
figures are cut out silhouette-fashion, and the details arc 
done in a very low relief, for no part of the bodies stands 
out more than 2 inch from the backgruuud. 

The most important development of the linear style, and 
unquestionably a British one, is represented by a carving 
(Pi, la) from Ncihcrby, now at Carlisle. Here, on an 
early third-century slab just over 3 feet in height, is a 
drawing of a goddess in a relief so low that it is nowhere 
more th^ ^ inch in depth. It is startlingly peculiar, 
because it is fully and frankly Roman in intention, witness 
the hair, and the fruit, and die splendid couch, and yet 
it is completely un-Roman in the sculptor’s approach lo 
the subject. It is entirely lacking in any sense of plasdc 
solid! t>’, and is bravely conceived as an airangement cf 
fiat masses within borders. The upper parts of the legs, 
for example, are sunk panels bounded by raised edges, and 
the whole figure is a balanced pattern-composition of closely 
defined planes, and not a sculpturesque assembly of modelled 
forms. It reveals, in short, a concept of the human figure 
in tenm of flat abstract decoration, and the interesting 
thing is tliat it is precisely this inoiganic decorative quality 
that adds so much to die charm and interest of figure- 
drawings in the later barbaric manuscripts (e.g. PI. 55). 
It shows that in north Britain at any rate there was a 
latent native style in monumental figure-drawing capable of 
breaking with the Roman tradition and of expressing itself 
in a frankly * Celtic ' manner. It Is one of the tragedies uf 
Rom^o-British art that we should have so few examples 
of this work and should know so litde of its significance. 


The classical approach to sulyects derived fiom the 
world of nature was essentially organic, and decorative 
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themes that include sympathetically realistic animab and 
plants are common in Romaji Britaiii, not only in the 
major worb of the sculptor, painter, and mosaic-layer, but 
in the minor products of the metal-worker and potter. A 
painted basket of purple plums and green leaves from the 
walls of a villa Brading in the Isle of Wight is an example 
of the fashionable still-life group, doubtless the detail of 
some gardeii’^like decoradan, and there are many other 
fragments of patterned walls over which foliage and gay 
flowers were spread. On a Silchester wall dierc were 
cars of barley. Leafy scrolls appear on the mosaic floors, 
and trees too, and branches and sprays and flowering plants, 
even to the end of the Roman Period. 

With the animal w^e come to the first subject in Romano- 
Briiish art that may be said to have had an already firmly 
established interest for the native Briton ; but the new 
menagerie of the mosaics and the sculptures has nothing 
to do with such essays as the Britons had previously made 
in modelling or drawing the beasts of the field. Where 
they had delighted in caricature and fantastic geometrical 
abstraction, the Roman taste now demanded a recognition 
of the naturalbtic picture, and thb not necessarily of the 
familiar horse or dog or boar, but of the lion and the 
tiger, the elephant, the panther, the bear, the peacock, the 
pheasant, the sea-cow, and the gryphon. There are butter¬ 
flies on the scabbard of a gladius from the Thames that h. 
now in the British Muiscum. Oceanus, on a pavement, 
lives ill a marine world of dolphins, sea-anemones,^ and 
w^ater-plants. Venus, on another pavement, is shown rising 
from the sea with an encircling company of dolphins, mullet, 
and limpet-shellsp To tJic last days of Roman Britain the 
great imperial wild beast show remained with ils. 

In sculpture there arc a number of fine pieces embodying 
the principles of naluralkuc repre^sentatmu in’an imposing 
Ibrm, perhaps the best of them being the head and shoulders 
of a magnificent panther, now^ in llie collection of the 
Yorkshire Museum^ Several of the more important build- 
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5Jigs had elaborate Fricjses on which there were life-like 
aninial figures. Here again York has the best piece^ a 
figment showing a dog baiting a horse that stands facing 
the spectator, his head alone turned towards his aggressor; 
but most of this architectural work shows the creatures in 
profile, and my Illustration from Chester (PL 14), a detail 
of the chase, is typical of this series of carvings. The 
work is not without a certain liveliness ; but most of it 
is bea\ily handled and rather unconvincing copy-work, 
and in few- sculptures of the kind do we obser\T a provincial 
barbaric qualit)' affecting noticeably the normal dull natur¬ 
alism of Roman taste ; but the carving at Bath (PJ. 14) 
is one of the exceptional pieces that reveals a certain barbaric 
intensification in its gesture and grimness. It Avas, I think, 
because this zest for a supwsr-charged violence of expression 
is Celtic or German^ rather than Roman, that the examples 
of it in Roman Brtiain arc often to be found upon the 
cheapest and most inconsequentiul objects. While the 
Castor ware, for example^ cannot be said to illustrate a 
peculiarly Britisb style* and still less a peculiarly Celtic one, 
it docs preserve in some measure a generalized barbaric 
ferocity tn animaUdrawing, almost Scythian in temper. 
The creatures in the gladiatorial scenes on these cups, and 
the leaping and racing beasLs that hurtle round them, 
possess a quality that is lacking even in the finest of the 
purely Roman animals from this country ; a quality of 
elasticity' and ribbon-like corporeal suppleness that one 
would connect rather willi Early British animal-drawing 
than with the quieter naturalism of ofTidal Roman art. 

Often, of course, provincialism resulted in merely gro¬ 
tesque mbrepresentation, particularly in cases where the 
subject Avas unknown to the carver. Wc sec this in sculp¬ 
ture in die free-standing lion-and-his-prcy groups, as itt 
the wcll-knoH-n example from Corbridge, and also in those 
curiously agonized lions, looking a little like ancient Britons* 
on the Longinus tombstone at Colchester (PL to). In 
minor pieces of metal-work wc observe other ways whereby 
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the animal lost his Roman naturalisni ; thus, on the one 
hand, we have that spirited eccentricity seen in the little 
horse-shaped brooch {PL 15) from Painswiefc, Gloucester¬ 
shire, and, on the other hand, the gross linear sketches of 
the kind Ulmtrated by a small ornament {PL 15) from 
Silchester. These two pieces, how'cvcr, are of early date, 
and it is not until the second half of the Roman Period 
that such impertinences were permitted as the Ragtanlly 
unnatural distortion of the animal in order that he might 
fit a given space. This is, above all, a sign of a truly 
barbaric animal-art, which is not only coldly and inorganic¬ 
ally geometrical, but also intolerant of restrictions due to 
the necessity of maintaining natural attitudes. The whole 
of the later Celtic and Sa.\on animal-ornament is based 
on this release from the control of the life-Ukc and intel¬ 
ligible profile, and it is interesting to discover in Roman 
Britain experiments that presage the coming change. My 
example is a small copper-gili pendant {PL 15) in Dr. 
Oswald's collection from Margidunum in Nottinghamshire. 
This is plainly barbaric in a way that the miserable Sil¬ 
chester drawing is not. It represents a new liberty taken, 
and is the herald of that accentuated ribbon-like abstraction 
of the animal which was subsequently to pass into Saxon art. 

Another indication of an increasingly barbaric handling 
of the animal that is to be observed in late Romano-British 
work is the disintegration of the head, body, and limbs 
into, as it were, separate pieces. The first expression of 
this tendency is to 1 m seen on carvings such as a Caerlcon 
slab which shows, in a very low relief, a dog baiting a 
lion. Here the lines of the jaw and joints are overempha¬ 
sized until they seem to diride the dog into his component 
parts, in smitl-scalc work, where the effects of a hea\'y 
hand in can'ing are specially noticeable, this tendency 
becomes more and more a characteristic mannerism, and 
in such pieces as the knife-hantUe from Corbridge {PI. 15) 
and the terminal of the silver spoon from Kent {PL 15), 
we approach, if indeed wc do not actually reach, that 
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Dark Ages style in whicli ilie animal really docs dissolve 
into a loose assembly of bits and pieces. 

Another contribution of Roman provincial art to the 
decorative systems of the Dart Ages was the animabhead 
tcrmlnaL The ornamental value of Ihls was already known 
to the pre-Roman Britons^ an obvious tKampIe being the 
bold ox-head finials of the prehistoric iron fire-dogs, and, 
since lion-masks and the like were used in much the same 
way in classical decoration^ there was no reason why the 
animal-terminal should not have continued in use- Bui 
the .sort of RnmanoBritish terminal that 1 have in mindj 



Fig, 4.— Silvrr apoonii from Dortlicslcr (J : detuLk {} 

a snouted creature with prominent ears* seems to be an 
expression of native rather than Roman taste. As examples 
we have the animal-headed pieces of chairs^ In wood from 
Leicester and in shale from Dorset (PL 16)* which certainly 
look as though they represent a preponderantly British 
taste. Bui more to the point are the Laic Roman sih^r 
spoons from Dorchester (Fig. 4), for here we come very 
close indeed to ihc terminal-types of post-Roman British 
bronzes (cf. PL 33* 3). 


The naturalistic foliale scroll of Roman art has nothing 
to do with the severely abstract version of tlic scroll that 
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had been perfected in Early British art. It is, on the 
contrary’, sjTnpatheticaUy realistic and organic, and is an 
importation associated with cosily mosaics and fine sctilp* 
ture that clearly reflects the tastes of rich persons. It 
occurs, for instance, very frequently on! the Samian Ww 
that'was brought over in large quantities Grom the potteries 
of Gaul and Germany, and though it is sometimes rather 
harshly stylized, it retains its classical character to the end. 
There seem to have been two principal types, one very 
gay with pretty leaves and flowers, and the other bare and 
tbin, with leaves of the ivy type. I illustrate, however, 
not one of these, but a less common variety that is to be 
seen on the handle of a bronze skillet (PI. i6) from Col¬ 
chester, now in the British Museum. The pattern is 
interesting because tlicre is a bird in each of these volutes, 
and it is therefore one of the earliest examples in Roman 
Britain of the famous theme of the ‘ inhabited scrolltliat 
was later to dominate Western ornament.* 

In the fourth century we meet for the first time a new 
type of scroll that is illustrated by a earned stone slab 
from Corbridge (Pi- i6). It bears a dainty vine that 
grows out of a vase and spreads in a thin and delicate 
tracery across the panel- .Another slab (Pi. ifi), abo, in 
all probability, from Corbridge and now preserved in 
Hexham -\bt^,* likewise shows us this new style, this 
time in its richer ‘ inhabited ’ form, since among the branches 
of the vine there move the naked figures of fruit-gatherers 
and a goat and a cock. The work so closely re^bles 
in style the Late Antique designs popular in mosaics that 
1 think these northern sculptures must belong w the late 

I This motive is also lo be found cm SatrLian pollcry at Chester, aa 
Professor r'frrwsiead has pointed out to me, and also at Wrerarter (Jleport, 
igia, fiff. ta, p- jB). In Rome it is wen at io finest on early cirvings 

Uke Am Fads- j- - cr 

» ct ihc fragments oT the same slab at Durhanip ffj ihi 

tuud and Inseribtd Siwits in thr CaiAtdrei Lihrarj^ im- VIII and iX 
Anglian senes, and ColUngwood's pet&nstTucuoii of the whole slftbt 
J'^aftloanbrian fig. sB- 
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fourth or early fifth century, and it is ihcrdbrc not likely 
that this example of the inhabited i,inc-scroll 1$ in any 
way connected with the Saxon version of the same theme 
that we shall next study in sculpture of the second half 
of the seventh centur)'- The chief value of the two Cor- 
bridge pieces is that llicy provide proof of the far'<reaching 
influences of fashionable classical art in tlaly even at the 
very end of the Roman Period in Britain.^ 


Floral and foliate patterns arc not confined to scroll- 
designs, and on the mosaic pavements they often the 
foiTO of roundels, quatrefoils, and crosses. These bold and 
gaily coloured designs, here illustrated by the second- 
century pavement from Coombe St, Nicholas in Somcnet 
(PI, 17), heip^us to realize a very important characteristic 
of many mosaics here and tn other provinces, and in Italy 
too, anti titai is their extraordinary barbaric quality. By 
this [ do not mean that it is un-Romati and against the 
usage of classical art to design aji inoiganic geometrical 
pattern such as forms the background of this pavement, 
but I say Llial in tins instance the rosettes arc tending 
to become barbaric in manner, and instead of retaining 
their classical integrity as naturalistic petal-groups, now 
assume the character of an inorganic afctstracdon. Indeed, 
^ey arc such dead and garish patchwork things that, were 
it not for their static quality and symmetry, they might be 
introduced without any very violent sty-Hstic impropriety 
into the pages of a Celtic manuscript. In general terns 
it would not be overstating this point of view to say that 
m their usual ornamental type the mosaic pavements, 
particularly the later ones, betray an attitude to decora¬ 
tion that is definitely not classical. Many of them, of 
course, are Roman in concept, and contain naturalistic 

' Thii mMrfc aho applia 10 miudr amiquiijEi. Tliiu a Late Rotnan 
burkte-pJate beannir • vine^crtU wiih peeking birds was found 
m a baaw, grave in Suis« (iTaww Ank CW/., 57, tgts, PL ag, p. 30Q) 
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figure-subjccbv m spacious simple settings of the Pom¬ 
peiian kind ; but others are in a mixed style in v^^hich 
crude and crowded geometric patlcms jostJc romid and 
against the classical cmblema ; and nay contention ls 
that some of them are completely un-Romanp Just as the 
* Persian ’ carpets in our own homes are not Enropean» 
though perhaps designed and made in Europe- 

The interlace-designs on the mosaicss which were used 
with increasing frequency and emphasis in the second 
half of the Roman Period, arc characteristically logica!,' 
unbroken, smooth-running, and closely knit. The chief 
patterns arc the guilloche or simple twist and, in later 
w^ork, plaits of three or four strands of equal width. Occa¬ 
sionally, as at a bifurcation of a plait, there are tangled 
uneven passages IcKiking a Little like later knotted interlace ; 
hut the knot itself was never used in these borders ; nor 
is Lhere any hint of that zoomorphic Liveliness, that mesh 
of wriggling lines, which altets the character of interlace'^ 
w'ork when the Dark Ages l>eginx But the patterns used 
were neverthelcH congenial to barbaric taste, and Jt is not 
very surprising that the Roman method of using heavy 
ostentatious interlace in broad panels and borders, thus 
established by the mosaics^ should reappear in the earliest 
ornamental system of the Celtic and Hibemo-Saxon manu^ 
scripts. 

Our early mosaics in Britain do not need description 
in this book. Thin geometric patterns are commoUi and 
in the example (Ph 17) from Silchcstcr, a w'hole floor 
was made up of an assembly of delicately drawn linear 
figures ; but this was composed in an even smooth-flowing 
chequer of inset squares in a contained fret-design, and it 

* \n appnrent eicreptiuD k die daMt: guilksche ilwl is Hnkcd by 
caUdfonii or itralght cxoic-piccn, and loola rather like a chain-piittera 
(PI. iS). La aU probabiliiy,, however, tMi pattern li rot in origto an 
inlcrlacc. CT, for iiutaflce, the borckr of the lion Moiaie at Tnrajm, 
jI/ob. Amir, VIII PI- opp, p. 7, and ice R. Hinlo, 

Qild/mUf Pamlitigt und Mwki, p* IvUi 
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is nol really lypkal of the usual geometric pavement of 
the ' distributed window ’ class, wherein the field is divided 
by a gcomctrica] framework into a symmetrical system of 
clearly defined opcnitigs that arc then fiDcd with figurts 
or busts or rosettes, or some other ornament more prominent 
than the Silchestcr squares. The Coombe St. Nicholas 
pavemctit (Pl.^ 17) is an example. But U is the increasing 
richness of this scries that 1 want to emphasize. A fine 
example that w dated c. i6o-t)o is illustrated in colour 
by Dr, Wheeler in his Vcrulamium report * ; but [ choose 
here two even more riotously sumptuous floors (Ph 19) 
from Leicestershire—one, of the late second or early third 
century, from Leicester itself; and the other, which is 
probably late third-century work, from Mcdboumc, The 
first has a gaily decorated framework with octagonal 
windows that arc filled with brilliant patterns, including 
intricate designs of overlapping and intersecting circles 
such as Iiad delighted the continental Celt some centuries 
earlier, and the second is even more crowded w'ith compli¬ 
cated decoration. They arc both exultantly barbaric in 
temper, and the reason why they arc also Roman designs 
L! that they are disciplined and organized in a Roman 
way. ^Thus, though they are alive in the whirring ferocity 
of their pattern, this barbarous tumult is held in check. 
It 15 massed, held back, and imprisoned, in its rigid frame. 
In just the same way certain of the finest decorated pages 
' of the Lindisfarnc Gaspek owe their splendour to the fact 
that a similar classical discipline maintains equipoise and 
order b the arrangcmeni of their intricate ornament 
{cf. PI. 40}. 

A possible immediate connexion between the art of the 
pavements and the art of the Celtic manuscripts is, as I 
have hinted, one of the problems that 1 should like to see 
Studied very seriously, 'fhe inquiry w'ould be concerned 
principally ivith floors in the south-west of England, and 
we must notice two of them here that are both notable for 
• Sflf. Aiil,, Lwidim, XI (1936), PJ, XLII, 
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the abrupt and jerky cmpiiask nn the joints of the eon- 
irolling framwork. One (PL m) comes from Brislmgion 
in Somerset atid is now in the Bristol Museum^* and on 
this the pattern is a rectangular trdlb with large rectangles 
marking the intcnccUons of the horiitontal and verticaJ 
lines,, a decorative scheme that we find again in the very 
first manuscript of the Imh series (PL 37). The second 
pavcmcni (PL 20), which is hkc^visc connected with the 
ornamenial system of the same manuscript (Fig. si), comes 
from Frampton in Dorset* Here the intersections arc 
marked by large and ckarty defined equal-armed crosses. 
Furthermore, the scale and type at the curly dotphiiis in the 
inset panels should be obsert'ed ; for this is one beginning 
of die ribbon-ltkc zoomorphic ornament dial h associated 
with the heavy geometric patterns of Dark Ages design* 

This leads us to another distinguishing feature of the 
south-%vc$tcm group of pavements. As an obvious example 
of the scries I lake a better-known Frampton floor (PL 21) 
which bears the Christian emblem and a portrait of Nep¬ 
tune and an inscription in his honour. Probably Lysom^s 
engraving is in some respects inaccurate; but not so 
seriously that wc arc likely to be misled in assessing the 
style* Its most striking characteristic b that the pavement 
b much more heavily panelled than in earlier designs, 
and in the square floor of the main room with the apse the 
* windows ’ containing the figure-subjects have doubled 
oudines and arc aggressively built togetherj as though they 
w^ere the main structure of the design instead of apertures 
in xi framework. But that which is much more important 
for our special purpose b that the smaller room illustrates 
the ornamental ^stem of ihb group in which two long and 
broad paneb of equal size containing an unbroken jingle- 
uoil figure-design adjoin the main square at each end of 
the floor* There is nothing new about such a composition 

1 1 have lo duink Mr. G. R. Stanton for supplying me with photo- 
grap^u of ihia pavemernt ond for the help he has given me fay fttudyLiig 
and recoiatmcting the d«ign. 
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for a rectangular pjavcmtnt; but on comparing thin with 
earlier examples it will be seen that the end panels have 
now a much greater emphasis and function as important 
figured friezes. In the Frampton example the subjects m 
these panels are hunting-scenes with large-scak figures that 
are often the height of the panel ibelfj and at \Veliow in 
Somerset there arc big animals in scrolUlike plants, and 
at Ramsbury in Wiltshire there are confronted animals 
on either side of a vase* This arrangement of figured 
friezes seems to be a local one and^ so far as 1 know, peculiar 
to the pavemcnls of south-western Britain^ It seems, 
therefore p to give an unexpected and significant indication 
of the source of that early Irish manuscript style in which 
a carpet-like page of decoration is adorned mth friezes of 
relatively large animals arranged round a square field that 
contains a centra] mcdalUon (cf. R1. 37).* 


A very interesting study could be made of the history^ in 
Roman Britain of that favourite crescentic or shield-shaped 
decorative form, the peha. In its classical mannert some¬ 
times with spiral terminals and tails (PI. 18), it is not of 
any special significance to us [ but the native variations 
of the pelta-theme arc well worth investigation. At an 
early period small openwork bronzes that are based on 
the long-tailed pella were circulating in the Rhineland 
and Danube provinces p and a few of these pieces found 
their way to Britain^ for example the Silchcster mount 
(PL 32), a flamboyant ornament that contrives to look a 

^ The broad geometric frieze Is more common and can be sludled 
io late pavements at WiiUcrton in Liacolnihkre. The best exampk u 
the mid-third century- * Fiacniius ^ pflvwncnt at Trier. 

* An ahcrmdvc $qurE:e mifflit be provided by certain textiles, and 
it b ele^ ih^t portable embroidered clodu of tbe Idnd that are so 
pletnifui in Coptic Egv-pt may have played a part in the formatbn 
of the Irish style. The probieip of the cmuiexloiip if any, beiween 
the sauth-wcsicm pavcmenti and the Egyptian textiles has still to be 
investigated. 
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little like a plant-scroll design. Of the same date, certainly 
not later than the second eenturyv arc the silver and bronze 
castings in the fotm of a sharply broken curve with a 
hea\7 trumpet-ridge at the break, and these can be shovvTi 
on the foreign ev'idence to be barbaric drolleries in the 
same pclta-slyle* Thus the ornament from Icklingham in 
Suffolk (PL 2 ^) is really a whorl of three peltae ; but 
most of the pieces of ihk class, for instance the mount 
from Ashdown in Berkshire (PL ^2), are asymmetrical 
S-shaped variants, distorted limbs of pchac so completely 
barbaric in style that at first glance they do not seem to 
have anything to do with their classical originaL The 
barbaric tendency;, in otltcr words, was to break the pelta, 
to divide it into two expanding Lrumpet-shaped scrolb by 
emphasizing the centre with a ridge or a mouth (as on 
the second-century^ Bridgeness building inscription), and 
also to link it \siih other pchae into all-over patterns and 
into spinning forms. In the third and fourth centuries, 
for instance, we have on our mosaic floors rotating swastikas 
most cunningly dev^^ed from linked peltae,^ as on the 
Med bourne pavement (PL 19)1 another common form 
of the linked peUae is lo be seen on the Frampion pave¬ 
ment in the long strip connecting the two rooms (PI, 21). 
A very interesting example, in which the peltae arc drawn 
with large central mouths, will be found in the interior 
panel of the enamelled aliar-shaped plaque (PL 23) from 
the Thames* now^ in the British Museum. The design in 
the inner panel is Utat of an all-over pattern of opposed 
peltae, as on the late pavements,^ This has in the field 

^ Xfik U am accurate desoiptloii ibe as a^en m the provincdi 

hut [ dll fit it was originiUy a flpr^ pattern later Interpreted as a pelta- 

graup.. 

* Its expanded farm ha* b«n drawn uut by ihc continental scholar 
Aloi, Ricgl] Spat^Tiinistht humt-Itiduitrit, Vienna, igoi, p, 192) lig- fl 7 * 
Lcthaby, failing 10 raajgniac the peluc, describes the ]wllcrii as a U 
Tine style scroll) LottJinitm., LondofiT 1923, p< 207 ihis, side by si e 
with Riegi's vnew, is an astonishing mbute to the iransfarming hand 
of the native designer. 
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the trefoil details that adorn the peltae of the late pave^ 
mentSj and such a heavily framed spreading design could 
not conceivably be earlier than the fourth century. More¬ 
over! die canthariis-typc in the confronted animal-groupSp 
like that on the Ramsbury pavement^ makes the late dating 
of the piat|ue a ccnaiiitVj^ and as the piece is unfinished, 
and therefore, likely to be Romano-British, it is obviously 
an ornament of considerable importance ; for it is thoroughly 
barbaric in concept and obviously a precursor of the Dark 
Ages trumpet-pattern style. 

At this paint I may refer* though I do so with some 
hesitation, to a small group of embossed brooclics (e.g. 
PL 22f centre left) thxit is usually assigned to the third or 
fourth century. They seem to represent a distinctively 
northern * version of the linked pelta themcj now reduced 
Xo an almost unrecagnisEable form as the result of an entirely 
insular invention. The design upon tlicm consist^! of three 
S-shaped curves set irUkclc-wise, each curve having a 
thickened trumpet-pattern bend^ a long thin curlir^ tail* 
and terminab that look like heads of birds. It is an orna¬ 
ment that h purely Celtic in type, and in the lively peaked 
terminab we recognize that taste for the bizarre which has 
already been marufested in the " dragonesque * brooches 
(PI, 5), Yet the elements of the pattern are almos^t 
certainly derived from the provincial openwork bronzes of 
the first and second century (PL 22)^ for this source, or 
some contemporary equivalent, alone explains the heavy 
inimpet-pattem head, the dragging tails, the beaked 
terminals, and the link curb that project from the edges. 
It b pKissible, therefore, that these brooches may l>c rither 

* cf. Brat, CaL Painlitigs tmd nu. ^ikI the reJermces 

ihcrc cilcd^ 

^ There are ci^lit nf ihrm^ Sj^t come from I lie Briganilan nwxh and 
only two from the fouth. llicrt a, hnwever, a pottery namp frem the 
Grent Bedwyn villa in Wiltihire (/Vac, Sac, Antt XIX. ipoa, p. tB8) 
that may Licen rrjpoiulblr Ihr iiVLiiiV repniiiDini iii fmitheni 

IiukI of H^n aiiatogi>uA lypr tuf orruiinentr 
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earlier in dale than is cotfunonly supposed j but they are 
so fantastically mannered that they arc hardly likely to 
have been made before the Lhind century'^ and the most 
remarkable thing about them b that in one detail of their 
pattern, the long curling tails fining down lo thin spirals 
that encircle the head of another curve* thc^' approach a 
style of the early Dark Ages that is represented by a charm¬ 
ing fifth-century- enamelled csculdteon from Kent (Ph 27)* 
and by various Hibemo^Scottish enameb.^ 


The Thames plaque leads me to the subject of colour. 
The daily fife of the richer sections of the Romano-Britbh 
community was passed amid surroundings in which colour 
played a considerable part^ and to appreciate thb we have 
only to think of the brilliant polychrome appearance of 
many mosaics, of the elaborately paiuied walb* the wide 
range of colours in the finer ceramic waresp the sumptuous 
mottled glasses, and the fine enamels. Even sculpture was 
often painted and there must have been an air of chromatic 
cheerfulness about Roman Bn lain that the drab and cor¬ 
roded surviv-ing antiquities do not adequately rcncci- In 
the lesser works, particularly the small enamels* there b* 
however, a note of such crudely jarring polychromy that 
it descrv'cs notice as a symptom of pnn'incial barbaric tasie. 
Thus on the bows of some sccond-cenliiry brooches wc 
have a gaudy mosaic of juxtaposed blocks of enamel, red^ 
turquoise blue* and yellow, in the example (PL 23) from 
Chepstow^ There is nothing peculiarly British in Lhis 
violently calourcd w-ork, which is* in fact, best seen abroad^ 
But the * dragonesque * brooches (PL 5) are British, and 
wc must note that they show prccbcly the same gaiety 
in coloun Tlie frequent use of millcHori enamel added 
to this geometric brilliance, and the line dbc-broocK from 
Chepstow^ (PL ^3) with its clnse-sct chequer in red, while* 
and blue, b the kind of work that laipired many poorer pieces 
^ cf. tfic I rah laiehcl* Lerds, fWtir Onaurwnl, flR. atv. 
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of native manufacture^ one of them being illustrated in the 
top right-hand comer of the same plate. The point that 
1 now wish to emphasize is that this taste for garish poly¬ 
chrome colouring remained with us until the closing days 
of Roman Britain. The mosaic pavements arc the best 
proof of this, and it is a* curious fact that the later they 
are the more they contain of the minute geometric chequer- 
work in colour that looks so much like of enlarged 

mzllefiori enamel (cf. the narrow strip above the Clii-Rho 
panel in the Frampton pavement, PI. 21).^ But there 
are enamels that tell the same talc^ Our TTiames plaque 
was a gorgcotxs assembly of blues^ reds, and greens^ and 
in this piece w'e obset^x of the failings of this violent 
polychromy^ for the hard patchw^ork effect of the colours 
results in a serious loss of the pattern-value of the design, 
the peltae mergings a$ it were, in an albover spread of 
equally high tones. The colour itself ceases to function as 
a statement of the design, which depends increasingly on 
a false pattern created by the metal outlines of the coloured 
fields, and it is just tliis emphasis on die linear quality of 
a thin bronze pattern against a brightly coloured field that 
finds its further expression on the csciitchcom of the post- 
Roman hanging-bowk (cT Pi. ^27). Indeed, it explains 
why a polychrome background was no longer used when, 
as on the early bowUt the linc-^ramng in metal became 
the principal part of the ornament. 


To end this chapter I am going to name a few w^orks 
that will give us some idea of what olheial Roman art in 
this province was like in the late third and early fourtli 
century. It is, I think, a mistake to suppose that the 
period was one of unreliev'cd decline in classical impressive¬ 
ness and grandeur* and, as it happens, it is a carving in 
stone of great beauty that I select as a first example of 

^ Tliia is bcEtcr illustrated on the WeUmv itiuaici and on the Winlcr- 
ton scri^ It li also 10 be seen on many laie iqrcign mosaics. 
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Dur Late Roman scu]plure. This is the Cirencester capital 
(Pip 34)* It IS probably the work of an Asiatic of the 
Constandan Age and shows busts of Zeus with die bipennis^ 
of Silvanusi and of Bacchus, and of an Amazon,* i-vith 
heads that possess in a marked degree a wildj moumfol 
stare not uncommon in Late Antique portraiture. The eyes 
are the chief Feature. Gloomily gazing, they invest the 
busts with a dignity that the sculpture itself makes no 
pretensions to deserve. The heavy line of the nose, deeply 
cart'cd round the nostrils, and the dark shadow of the 
mouthy add to the effect of the big troubled cyeSj and wc 
feel that in spite of certain crudities in execution the sculptor 
has given to these countenances a fervent spiritual quahtyi 
as though he would re\^eal to us the saul itself 

There is nothing else in Roman Britain quite like this ; 
but there arc other sculptures of a late date* for instance 
the vine-scroll pancU from Corbridge diat 1 have already 
noted (PI. 16). And also from fou^th’^!entury Corbridge 
comes one of the rare carvings with a narrative interest 
(PL 24), the subject being either an imperial apotheosis 
or an illustration of the solar myth. The slab^ now a broken 
fragment of a longer frieze, show's a crowned figure on a 
winged horse w^ho approaches the end of a large budding 
in which stands one of the Dioscuri who holds a horse by 
the bridle. It is really this horse that is in the temple, 
for the figure, as die cap shows^ is just outside it. This 
very odd spatial arrangement suggests a comparison with 
Late Antique ivories, and another feature of Uic panel i the 
attempt to draw die budding in perspective, is also in the 
manner of the ivory diptychs. 

The late mosaics have already been mentioned ; but 
one of them h remarkable in the contrast that it provides 
to these sculptures, for it illustrates the grossly uncouth 
travesties of the official style that were tolerated in the homes 
of rich persons at this late day in company, presumably, 

^ 1 to thank Dr, 0 + Brcndd for ndvicc in the matter of this 
carvings 
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with works that still preserved a classical dignity and 
naturalism. This is the pavement (PJ* 25) from Rudston 
in Yorkshire, an example of muddled, pathetic conserva¬ 
tism clinging so closely to classical precept that there was 
UtUc scope for the exercise of barbaric talent. It is doubtful 
if one could find anywhere a more shocking caricature of 
classical figural an than in the central roundel. For this 
wild “haired, thick-armed, stcatopygoiis, weak-kneed creature 
is Venus nepping from her badi and holding the apple won 
by her beauty. It would be dishonest to pretend that the 
figure has acquired new- aesthetic values in the course of 
the deformation it has sufTcred, and it w^ould be equally 
misleading to suggest that the drawing has any peculiarly 
British significance ; for it is u standard and not uncommon 
decadent classicism of die provinces^ 

There are a number of minor antiquities illustrating the 
decorative styles tliat adorned valuable metal-work at the 
end of the Roman Period, They can scarcely be said to 
reflect a popular Romano-Briiish taste, for most of the 
material is costly silver and elaborate pewter servicc$. But 
some of the pieces at least may have been made in this 
countiy^ and there is no doubt that the commoner forms 
of ornament upon them were wdddy used. The general 
style is a close, flat spread of pattern arranged in panels 
and medallions, rather like some of the pavement designs, 
and a few of the purely geometric devices of the pavements 
occur regularly in this metal-work, an example being the 
familiar interlocking square or triangular frames, here set 
off against a light background of scrolls or feathery acanthus. 
Out most elaborate pieces of Late Andque silver arc to 
be found in the wonderful treasure diat was discovered in 
igig on Traprain Law, now at Edinburgh. One silver 
flagon has a plant-scroll with large Lrcfoiil leaves (Fig. 5) ; 

* For another c^iample of thh claH of mosaic cf. the floor of iha 
Ejirly Qirutiiixk diapcl at Tcurinai (ScJjobec, Mrmrmt m 

For tilt Rudftoa figare-ty-pc cf. ihe steatite box from Nubiu 
in tie Victoria and Albert Mtueum. Coptic work of the sbcLb century, 
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another has lavishly decorated ^oncs that are interrupted 
by medallions containing figures of genii or human heads 
(Fig- 5)^ On both these fiagonS;p which arc not neces¬ 
sarily imported pieces* the design is inlaid mth niello^ 
and on the edge of one of die spoons in this treasure (Fig* 6) 
the ornament takes the form of a liny zigzag border of 
resen-'cd silver on a narrow niello band* a peculiar and 
easily recognizable variety of nicUo-tnlay that we shall soon 
see again on some of our earliest Saxon antiquities (cf. 
p. 63)* It is an important point that we should find this 
particular t^T^e of inlay in a Late Roman context, and in 



Fio. Gr—of liflvct HpOdxi 'vviUi plcUo inioiyji Tkosutc 
oC Tnipffiiin (i) 

the case of this spoon I think we may claim with some 
assurance that it Is Rotnano-Briibh work ; for 1 know no 
example of this inlay in Late Antique sUver abroad* whereas 
I am able to cite another example of It that may be Romano- 
British on the bow of a late ‘ cross-bow ’ brooch (PL qs) 
that comes from Bath.^ 

Tliere was no distinguishable Early Christian style in 
Roman Britain, The Faith was too young and too uncertain 
in. status for us to expect sarcophagi bearing scriptural 
scenes or other imposing antiquiti^ of the kind, and there 
were no drcumstanccs attending the diangc of belief that 
were likely to cause any appreciable alteration in the 
ordinary decorative forms. The fish-symbol and the Ghi- 

^ li a, hnwrvcr, also 10 bef seen oa n. shmlar brooch {FriliJiiier oqUh 
^ 73) In the ]irbtlQlb^y.c Nallonale at P^na, 
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RVio appear ; but there h not much else to note, though 
ViC can fac sure that a few small objects bearing Christian 
figurc'subjccts were perJiaps in drculation- Thus in the 
Traprain treasure ihcrc is a repoassd silver flagon {Fig^ 5} 
that shows the Fall, Moses striliig the rockp the Adoration 
of the Magij and an uiudcjiLifted scene* in the form of a 
continuous frieze without didding columns. Tliis is the 
only example of Late Antique Christian art in the country 



Fiq, buckle from SmithEcid., LciudoB {|) 

that can be compared with ihe sculptural st>'k of the 
western Mediterranean sarcophagi and ivories; but later 
ciimc one or two poorer vessels, like the Long Wittenham 
stoup, with embossed bronze plates bearing Scriptural 
scenesj probably Gaulish w'ork of the fifth century. These 
are found not in a Roman context, but In ilie Saxon graves. 

The Traprain find also includes examples of the embossed 
and strongly faceted metal^work in the * ctupKarving * 
style. Such work is best seen on imported German brooches 
and buckles (Fig. 7) of the fifth century; but the form 
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of liecoratloii ihat these continental trinkets bear had been 
seen in Britain befoTe the Koman Period was over, for 
example in stoiic-camng on north country altars, and on 
minor objects like Late Roman silver vessels and shale 
patera^haiidics. On the later Gettnan metal'work the orna¬ 
ment is characteristically a close all-over spread of geometric 
patterns, spiral scrolls, rosettes, and quatrcfoil foliate sprays, 
arranged in panels. These elements arc all derived from 
classical ornament, and the chip-catrving panels them¬ 
selves are sometimes combined with engravings in medal¬ 
lions of classical heads and of naturalistic hunting-scenes. 
The importance of the style lies in the sharply ridged and 
hca^ly faceted treatment of the dsigns, which results in 
curiously barbaric mannerLsms, as in the case when the 
background of a spiral scroll is itself raised and faceted, so 
that it projects itself into the design as a trumpet-shaped 
shoulder,' thus foreshadowing a typical Dark Ages style. 
The work has an additional interest because of the new 
fondness shown for flamboyant spirals and tightly curled 
scrolls, These arc drawn with an exuberance and clean 
precision that must be regarded as factors likely to con¬ 
tribute to the development of curvilinear pattern in post- 
Roman Britain. The ‘ equal-armed * brooches of the 
invading Saxons (PI. 29) show that they were no strangers 
to these rolling spiraliform designs; and the stjlc was 
gencarally common in the German world, for even in such 
remote places as the Island of Gotland we find at this 
period remarkable painted stelae bearing roundels in which 
are tighdy curled spiral swasdkas of noble and accurate 
design, 

' E-g. Sthmiiiaihtt~f''aUcimJt, 13130, opp. p, 334, Tf, 3^, A. 
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It must have been in the first hvilight of die Dark Ages 
ajid in rhe desolation of mined buildings and broken 
statuary that the spirit of Romano-British art died. That 
which had been an era of buildings^ an era of towm with 
fonij baths, and amphitheatres, became an age of wooden 
halls and mud huts ; and with the passing of architecture^ 
with the passing of even the incentive to build in stone, 
the essence of the whole unstable provincial classicism that 
wa^ the result of Roman rule must have been abruptly 
annihilated. For with architeciure went much else, and 
as the buildings crumbled, so the statues fell, the memorials 
were broken and neglected, the paintings peeled off the 
house-walls, and die weeds grew where the pavements had 
been* And nothing took their place ; not indeed until the 
days of Paulinus and of Benedict Biscop in the 7th century. 
0\xr two hundred years for the beggarly Sa-ton world of 
the wooden halls to scorn, to destroy, and to forget that 
impressive stamp of Roman greatness that had been laid so 
laboriously upon this far-off province of Britain^ 
Inevitably, then, since the legacy of Roma no-British art 
cannot amount to more than a trickle of little things, and 
since the Saxons introduced no ambitious works such as 
sculptures and pavemcnls, it can only be trifles in the way 
of personal ornaments and minor propert^^ of the indi\ddua! 
that * Arthurian^ Britain and Pagan Saxondom offer for 
our study. Until architecture and its structural and 
monumental concepts rctxmi with the Anglo-Saxon renais¬ 
sance in the Golden Age of the English Church there is no 
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material that k larger than a bucket or longer than a 
sword, and the contrast between our Roman and our post- 
Romati art could scarcely be greater. We have to content 
cmrseivcs henceforth with bowls and brooches and similar 
small antiquities ; and though we may find much that 
is attractive and interesting in the new barbaric styles, I 
tliink my first duty is to emphasise the coniparative little- 
ness and emptin^ of post-Roman archaeology in Britain. 

How soon and in what sorrj^ stages Roman art lost its 
hold on native life wt have now no means of telling. It 
is probable that attempts were made by some of the British 
princes and invading Teutonic chiertains to foster a Roman 
tradition^ and 1 am going to suggcJit that in so far as con¬ 
cerns late Roman craftsmanship this is more noticeable 
in East Kent than any\vhcre else (p. 63). And it is possible 
that even in a purely British context the age of King 
Arthur was less barbarian than w'c think; for we shall 
find good reason to credit the Britons of the western and 
midland districts with a li%'e]y and in vend vc cit'iliaation 
that owed much to its Roman foundations. But the fact 
remains that Lherc is no archaeological evidence of a sur- 
viring Roman civilization in town and countr>\ and the 
most that can be said is that on a pnon grounds the Britons, 
however sorely beset by enemies, however crippled by the 
collapse of the ^dlla-systcm and the increasing insecurity 
of the towns, however affected by disastrous economic con¬ 
ditions, are not likely to hav^c reverted suddenly to the 
squalor of their primordial woad, they who had known 
and enjoyed for four hundred years the full repertory of 
Roman arts and life* 

So far as stjdc in ornament is concerned, we must, of 
course, tcalir^c that we have now come to the end of the 
audientic Roman manner ; and even in the British material 
available for study, which k mostly derived from the Saxon 
graves in which it was buried as plunder, we cannot expect 
to find Roman art Bur\ri\ing unchanged. On the contrary, 
this material suggests that there was a speedy and whole- 
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hearted reversion to a barbaric martner of decor 
The end of Roman rule* in other words, meant the end of 
an imposed da^ical fashion ; it meant freedom for the 
barbaric taste^ a licence for those timid native undercurrents 
iri Uic provincial Roman decorative st>^Ies to establish 
themselves as an ascendant and an aristocratic aesthciic 
formula. 

I have said that the German ‘ chip-carving^ mctal-work, 
with its intensified use of the tightly curled spiral scroll, h 
one of the factors controlling the development that wc have 
now to follow. ThiSp no doubt, is a barbarizing influence 
exerted generally and almost imperceptibly through the 
agency of Roman life itself in the late fourth and early fifth 
century^ and h not a direct result of the Saxon incursion ; 
but it is none die less the cause of an appreciable change in 
style. If we take a typically soft, loose Romano-BritUh 
curvilinear design, such as the triskelcs on the little 
enamelled disc-broochcs (Fig. 8), and compare this with 
the triskcle on the enamelled escutcheon of a post-Roman 
bronze hanging-bowl from Stoke Golding in Leicestershire 
(Fig. 9, b)t the new crisp, closely curled treatment that 
this piece shows should be attribated not to an automatic 
British development or la a Celtic revival, but to a German 
taste thitt had already made itself felt in the final days of 
Roman Britain^ That this is so can best be demonstrated 
by a further comparison of both pieces with the painted 
svvastikas of the Gotland stelae which establish befy^ond 
dispute the German zest for accurate and involved spitali- 
form pattern in the fifth century-^ 

But though tile Stoke Golding escutcheon may be on this 
view German in style, it is unquestionably a British piece, 
and illustrates merely the British counterpart to the German 
spiraliform designs. It is, in fact, a mount off one of the 
British series of hanging-bowU tliat now provide almost our 
only material for study and represent the continuation of 

* F<ir thtse iielae, Nerman^ DU 

Stock^lmp 1935k pp^ 
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the Romano-Bridsh enamel industry in post-Roman dmes. 
The hanging-bowl has a long history, in a plain un- 
enamelled form it was part of the fumitme of the Roman 
household at Pompeii, and U was known in the pTO\'incial 




Fig. 8.—D«%na on RomiLrK)-Bridih oijmiiffllNi broodiCi ftml 
$caMx>}( iiJ (1) 


world as ^rly as the second century.^ It was stiU u$cd in 
Germany in tlic second half of the Roman Period, and 
escutcheons represendng the continental type of this time 
have been found at Silchester and elsewhere, while two 
complete bowls from this country seem to be a local variety 

^ An mcampk in the Daj^tadt Muicuni^ bearing a makcr'i stuup, 
coraq (mm a cicmated bunoL 
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of the 4th or early 5tli century.^ How- soon the bowb ^vhh 
enamelled fittings appear we do no: know ; but there is 
no doubt that some examples, Ibr instance the Baginton 
bowl (PL arc ornamented in a Efih-ccntury style and 
were probably made not very long after the Roman Period 
%va 3 over. 

From the fifth to the seventh century enamelled banging- 
bowls arc found in England alone.* The finds represent 
18 bowb ; and in g instances diey arc kno™ to come from 
^Saxon graves^ as doubtless many others of them do too; 
but not a single one has been discovered in a context that 
can be described as British. Neii^crthclessj they are un¬ 
doubtedly present in diese burials as loot from the British 
workshops, or at any rate as a “ foreign^ dement in Saxon 
archaeology** That the Saxons j like the Vikings after them, 

^ Fbinitigle^' Loard, VI (i93S), p. 163^ ^ ; cf- ihc 

escutcheon necks with Romano-Gritish brooches, Arxh. ArHanSf 3 
\'lt (igi i), p. 184- Abo the WSton bowL LVI 

p. 40 ; cf. Repiurt, 11 fig. 33. 

* One escutcheon of an carty bowl has been found abroad at Mons j 

but It is obviously a stray piece, as !Ntr. Reginald Smith recognlzetl when 
he reported its rmtcncc, XXII (1907-9)* p- 8a, 

* Fran^oiic Henry baa repeatedly expressed to me her opinion that 
1 am wrong in Kiying Uiar the bowls are BrltUb, for in her siew they arc 
of Irish manufacture^ and since t wrote this chapter ihc baa publiabcd 
what is ijodoublcdJy die best paper in existence nn thrse hanging- 
bowb, JiMffw. R. Sac. AnL /rrMiuf, LXVT, Pt II (1935), p. 309+ She 
know-s that 1 do not agree with her. I think that the dlslribudon of die 
various types of bowls, as found in England, is much more important 
than she wiM admit. If they were ready plunder from Ireland the 
various kinds would be much more evenly scattered. it is, I claim 
that my ^ developed trtunpe [-pattern' class is of south British origin, 
because it does not occur in die north or north-WTit, and [ infer that the 
hfywh of this class were obtained by the Saxons of the south and the 
midbnds from the adjacent Britons. If they were of Irish make they 
should be distributed up and down the bnd, I may add that 1 attach 
vcr>' little importance to the very intcreslmg point Mile Henry makes 
about the colour of mir early escutcheons. Vtliyt she asks, an; the 
first escutcheons enamelled in red only^ if they are the product of 
surviving Romano-British rnamcl<raft, for typical Romanp-Hritish 
enamels are polycluomc ? And she ansHicts that the explanation is 
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wcrf often buried with stolen property, or at least objects 
Aal they could not possibly have made themselves, is 
indisputahle, and it is all the more obvious in this case 
because we find that the Saxon graves frequently contain 
not complete bowls, but loose escutcheons wrenched off 
bowls and perforated for suspension on necklaces. There 
^ no less than 9 finds of escutcheons thus mutilated, and I 
illustrate one of them (Pi. ay) that is believed to come from 
^he Oxford district ^ but the best attested discovery occurred 
in a Saxon grave at Camerton, Somerset, where three 
escutcheons were found strung together round the neck of 
a child,* This, quite apart from the stylistic reasons in 
favour of a British origin to which 1 shall shortly refer, seems 
to be a decisive point. It is not, of course, necessary to 
press the theory that the boss Is were loot so far tliat it 
demands the rigid exclusion of every other sdew, such as 
the theory tliat the production of the bowls may have been 
partly due to a policy of protection for the native enamel- 
craft on the part of the admiring Saxon chielfains after their 
settlement.* But though I might agree that one or tw'o of 
the complete bowls may has'c been expressly made for Saxon 
ownership, I think it remains in the highest degree improb¬ 
able that the Saxons played a really significant part Jn the 
furtherance of the British etiamcl-craft, for the very good 
reason that this craft seems to have come to an abrupt 
and unhappy end after the Saxon conquest and settlement 
were complete. There is, in fact, no enamelling in Saxon 

that these chxiIpIwoiu arc ™lly Iriih, for Irish is done ot fint in 
red only, and wc have here initanca nf the renniroduction of the 
eaajnEi<raft, noi of its nirvival. My own view is that our early escut- 
rheotis are nunoehrome f&r the very good reason that. Bice the Irbli work 
to which she refers, they were at first linc^lrawin^ in reserved rnetal 
that demanded a monochrame Ixaekgrnuiid. It was ooly when the 
patlem-yaJueor the metai line b^n to be obscured and had ber^omc less 
and less Important that the addition of variega ted colours in the back¬ 
ground was allowed. 

* Antifuariti’ Jaunial, X (1930), p. aga. 

VI (1933), p. 393. 
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EnglaDd after the period of the bowis until we come to 
ihc Alfred Jewel in the iatc ninth century, and this, of 
course, is in a style that bears no relation to the earlier 
work. Indeed, so far from protecting the enamel-craft, 
the Saxons destroyed it; and in the British Isles it is only 
in the Hibemo-Scottish area that it survived. 

A number of these enamels from the hanging-bowU are 
in a decorative style that is inspired by and to some extent 
depends upon tile Romano-BritUh tradition. Thus the 
cluiTuy Dover escutcheons (PI. a6) recall by their toothed 
and jagged patterns earlier Romano-British enamels,* The 
mutilated escutcheon from Eastty, Kent, now in the Maid¬ 
stone Museum, is an openwork pclta-typc ornament (PI. 26) 
of Romano-British derivation. So arc the enamels of the 
bowl (PI. 26} from Baginton, near Co\'cnay,* on which 
the easily rolling spirals are indisputably Late Roman in 
style, and are, in fact, the euamd counteTpart of the ‘ chip¬ 
carving ’ scrolls. 

But the Baginton bowl, as Mr. Leeds was quick to per¬ 
ceive, represents a dawning native mannerism that U 
heading away from the urbane regularity of classicizing 
design. Thus on the * print * w'c find the spiral ends 
elaborated by a spinning whorl-like treatment and con¬ 
sisting of three members, the third being the terminal of a 
peaked shoulder that fills the exterior concavities of the S. 
This shoulder i$ inherent in the pattern, and it is actually 
present, as i have already said, in some examples of conti¬ 
nental fifth-century ‘ chip-carving ’ metal-work ; but in the 
mannered use of it here, and in the heavy accent on the 
three-limbed whorl, 1 think we have the first signs of the 
British development of Roman patterns that u shortly 
to be presenie<l to us as a rich and distinctive barbaric 
style. 

A bowl-escutcheon and ‘ print ' that were found in the 
Jutish cemetery at Faversham, Kent, reveal further progress 

• cf. Antiquify, VI (1933), p. 170. 

* AntigiaifUi* Joumalf XV (1935}, p. 111. 
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in the development of an idiomatic native style (PI. 37). 
On the escutcheon the three tcrnunals* repeating a httle 
drollery that was to be seen in the early Brigantian work 
of the Roman Period {Pl. 5), arc exaggerat^ and given 
eyes, £0 that they look like the heads of bjndSj and tlie 
lines of the scroll have become thin ‘ hair-spring * coils, 
set dose together, again following a tendency suggested 
in Brigantian work. It happens that the style of these 
Kentish enamcb finds its counterpart in Hibemo-Scottish 
work,* probably of the fifth and sixth centuiy^ so that they 
□light possibly be considered imports from the north ; but 
the treatment of the scroU-tcrminals is so very like tbc 
Baginton style that one would require a much closer 
resemblance bet>veeii tlic Faversham mounts and the 
northern work before rejecting the obvious conclusion that 
the Kentish pieces arc also examples of the south English 
experiment wnth a pattern that was originally the Roman 
scroll. 

The poor quality of the post-Roman enamel-work of the 
kind represented by the Dover and Eastry escutcheons * 
shows that the new and more competently handled designs 
do not represent a general standard of excellence. There 
is^ for instance^ an inferior * northern" variety of the 
enamdlcd hanging-bow I that is represented by finds 
from Barlaston in Staffordshire (PI. 26) and from an un¬ 
known site in Northumberland, and from Barrington in 
Cambridgeshircp The escutcheons on these bowls bear 
loose and ragged designs based on the Romano^British 
3\%^astika- and iriskelc-pattcrns. In the Barlasiori and 
Northumberland sets, though not in the Cambridgeshire 

* See l^ds^ Cflik Omammi, p. 142. Ttitf ■ liaiir^prmg/ cqU h well 
Bern On ihe latcbcl shm^n in hu Fig. 36, £ i hut tlse bird^s head tcrminalt 
in die north a dUtinedveb ragged and foliate quality Lhal suggest* 
dicy are not the same ns the vitooth and inorganic Faver^ham tcrminab. 

■ ef. tbc set from MiLdeniialh SuBblkp Ptk. Sk. Arti,, XX!!, pp. 74-5^ 
7’he csctitchcon here bears a feeble pelta^shapNed pattern in the Tofin of 
two kr:gc blrd4ikc headii. 
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example, the craftsmen who made them were doing their 
best to reproduce the Roman ‘ millefiori ’ wort, which 
means that the enamels arc probably northern and not 
southern in origin ; for a scries of ‘ hand-pins ’ and early 
penannular brooches ftom the Hibcmo-Scottish world 
show similar bungled attempts to re-create the sumptuous 
and exact mosaics of the past. And there is another liiih 
with the Hibemo-Scottish school, for a little knife found 
in Ireland,^ of a form derived from a Roman claw-like 
toilet-implement, exactly reproduces the design on the 
Barlaston escutcheon. Because of its Roman shape vfc 
may be tempted to regard it as an English importation; 
but the fact that the Barlaston pattern occurs elsewhere in 
Ireland, and the matter of die milkfiori enamelling, should 
be allowed to emphasize the norih-wcstem orientation of 
the Barlaston school of enamcllcrs. 

Decidedly the most important advance made by the 
British cnamcllere is that which produced the ‘ Developed 
Trumpct-Paitem ’ style. Tliis was the work of a south 
English school in the sixth century, and it is a most interwt- 
ing illustration of the new reassertion of barbaric tendencies, 
for the scries shows not merely the accentuated spiraliform 
* spin % but a combination of this with a m^pet-paticm 
device whereby the junction of pairs of swelling, trum^t- 
likc curves is emphasized by small IcnticulaT * mouths , ® 
mannerism that occasionally appears in Early British work 
{c.g, the Dcssborough mirror, PL 3) and is also to be seen 
in barbaric enamels of the Roman Period, for instance 
the Lincoln seal-box (Pl. 5) and the Thames plaque 
(PL 43). So far as the hanging-bowl escutcheons are 
concerned, the development of the ornament is ill^trated 
by comparing an example from Kingston, Kent (Pig* 9 » **) 
with the Stoke Golding escutcheon (Fig. 9, and then 
with One on a bowl from a Saxon burial on Lowbury Hill, 
Berkshire (Fig. 9, f)- 

From this last escutcheon there develops a series of 
‘ Malur, Chrijliiiii Afl w AmcuhI /urirsirf, I, pl. 41, 5 * 
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triskdc designs of increasing complexity that iead us to 
the final forms of the style as used on the escutcheons of 



f la. 9.—Doignt on cKuichnms (if hutgina-JwwU (^iQin (a) Kia^l4]D, Ren!; 
(■i^) Su4ce CQldin^, Lc-ics. ^ ano (f) Loi^boryj. BeHei^ 


the Winchester bowl (PI. 28), which may he as late as 
about A.D. 600. But simuhaneousty there was another 



Fw, [i^«—7clta-ii£:ii{(ni in rccuiiiguljU' frtkmf (dT PL tj) and in a rfrda 


variety of trumpei-pauem that developed from the whorl 
of three peltac. The experiment of adapting the pattern 
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of the Thames plaque from its rectangular frame in order 
to fit a Toutidel provides us vrith the theme of the new 
pattern in its first form (Fig* lo). On tlie escutcheons the 
peha-design tends more and more to resolve itself Into a 
thin line-drawing, and in late examples of the period of 
the Winchester l^wl, for instance the escutcheon from the 
Oxford district (PL 27) or the escutcheons in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (PL 37), the peltac have shrunk to 
Insignificanl peaked thickenings of the metal arms proceed¬ 
ing from the central whorl. But examples exbt in which 
the pcUae survive as coloured fields, as in an escutcheon 



Ftti. n. — Bonmelled esculdlean firani huiging-bowl, LullinplDne, 

Kcnl ttJ 

Trom Middleton Moor, Derb>^hirc {now at Sheffield), while 
on the earlier escutcheons of the bowl in the British Museum 
from LiilUngstojie, Kent, ^vc have the design (PL ^^8 and 
Fig* 1 [) in a guise that is dlrccdy comparable T-vith the 
pclta source here suggested and is only aUcred by a few 
easily comprehended modifications. 

The LuUingsionc bowl is not typical of Briiish work of 
the Developed Tnimpd" Pattern schooL for in many respects 
it Is, like the Dover acutcheons, barbaric more as a result 
of its debased Roman qualities than because of its native 
spontaneity and invention. The heavily symmetrical 
arrangement of its applied ornament has an almost Roman 
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regularity, and details such as ihc free-slyle rovv* of siagSj 
the guillochc interlace^ the crude geometric devices arranged 
in short panch^ and the key-pattem border of tlic escutcheons 
themscivesj arc all sub^^Roman in style and can be con-^ 
nccied with types of omaTnent found on the late mosaic 
pavements.^ Englandj howe^^erj produces litde of this 
crudej heavy^ work of late Roman inspiraiJorn On the 
coiiirarvj the real development of the trumpet-pattern 
enamelling coincides, as Mr; Leeds has observed, with a 
definite rejection of the surviving Roman elements in fifth- 
century art ; and thus it comes about that in the end the 
Brirous produced vessels of a $plcndid and wholly barbaric 
beauty^ like the magntficent Winchester bowl (PI. 28) in 
the Britidi Museum. Such a combination of austerity and 
ornamental brlUiaiice is a worthy culmination of a native 
$tyle that had becti left to develop in isolation, and U 
illustrates particularly well the innate genius of the bar¬ 
barian for using the concentrated ornamental nucleus in 
adroitly chosen positions without the encumbrance of sur¬ 
rounding or limiting decoration. It was this same genius 
in the past that gave us the admirable Thames spearhead 
(PL j), which 1 have previously described as one of the 
most un-Roman of our Early British antiquities^ 

Iherc can be little doubt that the school producing ihc 
^ Developed Trumpet-Pattern ^ Iwwb must he assigned in 
the main lo ihc sixth century, even though its beginnings 
may take m back in 10 die fifth century' and its fiuaj work, 
like the Winchester l>owI, may conceivably be a little later 
tliaii 6 q<Jh But the problem of the locality of the school 
is more difftculu Escutcheons representing in all 18 of 
these irLimppl-paitcrn bowls have been found ; but as 9 
of the finds come from S*ixoii graves and many of the others 
probably do so too, we cannot be sure that their cUsttibution 

' 1 diink, laoivirveT, tJiat lliii Kentish work ii la some exioai influi;rnccd 
by a Gaulish or early Merovlny;ian siylc, for in lethaique and p^tterm 
there arc rcsembljUiccs between the Lullln^tonc moutiti and certain 
buckles found ill France. 
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give's Hi more than a vague peripheral bidicatioii of the 
diiirict where the bowls were originally used and made. 
Nevertheless the map docs very strongly suggest that the 
work was done gomew^herc in the tiiangle formed by hnei 
joining Ldeesterj Bath^ and Ltmdon.^ It w'il! be obscAcd 
that when 1 make the claim that this brilliaiii ornamental 
style was c^^olvcd in those parts of the southern midlands 
that were not immediately and ftiUy occupied by the Sasotis, 

I am doing nothing lcs9 than force the stylistic evidence 
to create a Briiish ^ Arthurian * archaeology that was not 
hitherto known to exist. We must regard u, thcreforci^ as 
a notable advance if we are able to agree on the testimony 
of the hanging-bowls that a people completely kjst to os 
archacologically have in fact left princely and abundant 
traces of their prc^cnctj and can be credited vriih the 
invention of a native ornament that is distingui-^hcd alike 
for its intricacy of design and its technical achievement 

The position would be clearer^ and the claims on Ijchalf 
of the Britons better appreciated, if we could rid our minds 
of the notion that the trumpet-pattern of the Ixjw'l- 
escutcheons is a redval of antique Celtic work. It is this 
view^ that has led to unneecssar)' efforts to accouni tor its 
advent as an importation from some remote area where 
the original Celtic st>'lc had been fostered during the two 
centiiries in which It is unknown in Roman Britain. But 
1 have tried to make it dear that there is not the lilighicst 
reason to suppose that this [lOst-Romati style Ls atiything 
but a native det'dopment of patterns that were a part of 
Romano-British art^ What we have here is not a rc^'crsion 
to a stale prclustoric omamciit ; it is not the old * La T^ne' 
art introduced a second dme j but a natural resm^cncc 
of barbaric tendencies set free by the withdrawal of the 
Romans and expressed, after observable hesitation and 

^ Wc can ccrtalaly Juk out xht Hibcnio-ScottHh unrili^ and %vc can 
rule om Kent and Su^c^c;. A Derb^ihirc ond a Llncolmhirc Bnd 
are at prticrkt iImt northcmitiaat. An cscutchcun In the firitiib VtiiUcuitL 
from ihc Citttthwailc Cotlectiofi aL Kcswrick is of unknown find-plarc. 
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cxpcrimcHtj in a style that is known nowhere else in the 
British Isles before its appearance on the hanging-bowJs* 
It isj in fact, precisely lKcaa$e of its new stamp^ because 
of the alert indention and vigorous development behind 
it, that the native inhabitants of the land in which it appears 
can be regarded as the only people able to have produced 
it. Nowhere else has it background or history j nowhere 
else were its consutuent elements already to hand. 

The importance of this British development of a new 
stymie is considerable, for the achievement of the perfected 
trumpet-pattern roundel cannot be regarded as anything 
but one of the major landmarks in our early art* For so 
completely satisfactory was the final result from the point 
of view of barbarian aesthetics that in an almost unchanged 
state this novel and spirited design was destined to sweep 
\ictoriously over the whole of the British Isles. Thus, at 
u later date, it gleams upon the sumptuous metal-work 
of the Irish and the Scots, decorates the momimcnis of the 
Piets, and adorns the pages of the Lindisfame Gospels, 
the Canterbury manuscripts, and the Book of Kells^ A 
product of the darkest periods m the historj' of our country, 
this surprising British contribution to the northern orna¬ 
mental style was leccivcd with such universal approval in 
the Hibemo-Saxon W'uild that ultimately we find it nobly 
and impressively employed as the veritable hall-mark of 
Early Christian art in the period of its greatest splendour 
and maximum originaltty. 
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The Angles and the Saxons at the time of the land-takiTig 
in the second half of the fifth century vtfcrc not, so far as 
material culture is concerned, impressive peoples, and the 
average contents of most of tlicir cemeteries, then and 
later, make a poor display when compared with the normal 
types of Romano-British antiquities from the towns and 
villas. Perhaps Utcir hand-made pottery is chiefly respon¬ 
sible for this appearance of inferiority ; for the greater 
part of it is clumsy stuff that docs not stand comparison 
with the wheel-made Roman wares. But the contrast is 
generally true, and the long strings of garish nobbly beads, 
the big fantasdcally shaped brooches, the exaggerated 
forms of girdle-hangera, pins, bucket-mounts, and the like, 
and the sprawling lumpincss of most of the ornamental 
mctal-work, strengthen the total effect of uncouth barbaric 
craftsmanship that was usually incapable of rising above 
awkward ostentation and ovcr-claboration in dbplay. 
Nevertheless, Saxon metal-work w'as by no means despicable; 
for early in the fifth century the invaders had made them¬ 
selves masters of the chip-carving technique, and at the 
time of their coming they possessed many * equal-armed ’ 
brooches in the most handsome form of this Late Roman 
style (PU 29), heavily decorated with running scrolls and 
crouching animals on the margins. In England the pagan 
Anglo-Saxons made fine ' square-headed ’ and ‘ cruciform ’ 
brooches that owe much to their own * invasion period * 
style, and, technically, these pieces are often of commendable 
excellence. 

fit 
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In tlic Jniish axca^ however^ there is one district that 
has an archaeolog)' that is markedly difierent from the 
rest of the Teutonic provinceSj and that is East Kent* The 
territory cast of the Medway that has Canterbury as its 
capital and includes the coastal ports between Folkestone 
and Reciilver seems to have enjoyed n cultural richness 
that was not shared c^^cn by other Jutish lands such as the 
Isk of Wight and the extreme south of Wessex, and there 
can be Utde doubt that the quasi-continental character of 
this district is largely responsible for its greater wealth. 
The Men of Kent rcinaincd in touch i^ith die outside world 
in a way that other Anglo-Saxojis did not; moreover, they 
continued to be wealthy. Gold and gems, particularly 
garnets and amelhy-su^ were imported in large quantities ; 
lapis lazuli tvas obtainable ; foreign bronze vessels were 
in circulation ; glass was plentiful ; and handsome coviTic 
shells are found. 

But more important than this surface-richness is die 
astonishing fact that the splendour of Kent is to a large 
extent founded upon local industry. In Kent Roman 
wheel-made pottery has its Dark Ages counterpart (PL 33), 
and, following first the Roman and then the Frankish 
fashion, the kilns condnued to produce wheel-made wares* 
Moreoverj the craft of the jeweller was here developed to 
a pitch of excellence that was never attained on the adjacent 
continent. I illustrate part of a gold cloisonne brooch 
from Favetsham (PL 31) that is uidubitably Kenush workj 
and yet 50 dexterously and delicately made that it easily 
surpasses the best work in the German world abroad, 
challenging comparison indeed ^viih the finest doisonn^ of 
the early Byzajidnc Empire. Kent did not follow in the 
wake of continental Germanic fashion ; on the contrary 
it was Kent that decided and moulded fashions for bar¬ 
barians abroad to copy. Perhaps this is not true of the 
Mcroringian Franks, for Childeric and Clom were building 
upon the foundation of Imperial Gaul ; but ii is true of 
most of the wc$l and north Germansi especially in the 
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Rhineland and on the North Sea littoral. These folh were 
culturally infetior to the Jutes of Rent and had much to 
leam from them. It is, for instance, a matter of common 
knowledge that dicir famous ‘ring-sword* has its origin 
as a functioning reality in Kent and nowhere else.* 

Three factors contributed to the excehcncc of the material 
culture of the Jutes in England : firstly, the sustained 
iuHnence of the provincial crafts of the Uic Empire, which 
in this context means the sunaving cmlbtation of Roman 
Kent 5 secondly, the brilliant example of the Merovingian 
Franks; and, thirdly, the readiness of the Jutes to adopt 
British and Frankish fashions. It is the first of these factors 
that I wish to stress. The Kentish ring-swords, for e\ample, 
show us a type of nicllo-omamcnt that we have seen before, 
the narrow zigaag of reserved silver against a nielloed ground. 

It is, it is true, a type of decoration that remained in use 
throughout the whole of the sixth century, and it Is one that 
is commonly used abroad ; yet there is no difficulty about 
identifying a very narrow' and very neat early vcT^ion that 
is derived directly from Late Roman work, as on the spoon 
from Traprain Law (Fig, 6), in such pieces as the Kentish 
disc-brooch (PI, 3*. You will look in vain for this 
finnlcky precision on Teutonic pieces that are known to * 
be of late date, for subsequent work of this kind is grossly 
coarser ; and you will find no evidence that this niello-work 
comes to Kent from any foreign German source. On the 
contrary, it is, at first, part of the legacy of provanci^ 
Roman craftsmanship* ludccdt so close is the bond ynih 
the Roman work that we find the Jutes also hud silver 
spoom bearing thbsamc variety of lucllo-ornamciii (PI. 30}- 

1 The liltle nMva.blc! ring can be seen cni iw'ords frota F^^-crihain. 

On the continent the ring ia merely a vestigial &rnan>cnt, a uicScM and 
Lmmos'able part of the hiJt. In this ntraphi«l Tom the kS 

Found in Scandinavia and also in the Lambard graves m Italy. It seems 
to me obvious that ihe Lombardi must have learnt to maiid swords ot 
thw type while ihfry were sdU dwelling to nordi Germany and wTifc m 
cpoatact with the civiliaation of the Nortli Sea littorah 
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When we note it also on buckles that are of fifth-century 
type (PL 30, and as likely to be British as Jutishj wc must 
realize that the case for continuity between Teutonic and 
Roman w^ork in this country is unassailable. 

In the same w^ay that this particular niello-ornament 
embellishes first of all the costly silver of Roman officials 
and afterwards the possessions of the JutUh chieftains^ so 
also Jutish fashions represent initially an approximation 
tow'ard5 those that were current in the Late Empire, The 
big thick disc-brooch fastening the chlamys across the 
shoulder^ sdU in use in the late fourth century and the 
<^ly fifths finds an immediate response in Kentish jewel- 
lerVj giving us those sumptuous * composite ’ dlsc'broochcs 
{PL 3t) that arc the chief glory of our post-Roman archaeo¬ 
logy. Xo other explanation of the origin of these big drum- 
like brooches will survive examination^ for they have no 
continental prototype in German archaeology (where they 
were subsequently imitated) ; and clearly they do not 
evolve from the Kentish single-plate brooches. Their size 
and splendour^ however^ do not in themselves establish the 
connexion that I believe to exist; the important thing is, 
firstlyj that their pattern is indubitably based on provincial 
and probably eastern Roman design^ witness our own 
enamelled brooch from Chester (Fig. 12), and the star- 
pattern disc^brooches in Palmyrene sculpture (PL 32) ; ^ 
secondly, the jewcUery-tvpc is provincial Roman, witness 
the late jeweU that, like these Kentish brooches, have 
groupings of flat-cut stones with bosses formed of pearls^ 
all in deep box-like setting w'ith openwork curls of gold 
ribbon in the interspaces (PL 3a). Here, plainly, i$ a source 
of the style of the earliest disc-brooches in Kent more 
directly relevant than anything in the Germanic series of 
* Goihie ^ jewels, and though this source is only distantly 
Roman, since it is not European but a provincial fashion 
of the easlern Mediterranean area, nevertheless it ia a fashion 

^ 1 aUo like sa call Attention to the central mimdcJ of the 

pavement from Kabr^HLram, near Tyre, thal ii now in Uie Lquvtc. 
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that comes from within the Empire and not from the 
Teutonic world outside it, and it means that these fine 
brooches of Kent should properly be appraised as attempts 
to express in the medium of northern Teutonic craftsmanship 
the enviable insignia of imperial Rome. 

Technically, of course, these brooches represent a sur¬ 
prisingly novel type of jewellery. They arc decorated with 
fine gold cloisonne filled with garnets, lapis lazuli, and glass 
pastes, and they have rich backgrounds of gold filigree. It 
is impossible to regard them as a natural development of 



Fio, ia_—Dcfi^iu DU (a) Rdmin ^tiaracUcd hrooch fPDlH Choterp and on 
bcDocho fctitn Saim and (if] De^'W 


Romano-British jewellery ; but this does not incan that 
the earliest of them must be far removed in time from 
Romano-British w'ork. On the contrary dicrc is every 
reason to believe that the decisive change in the crafts to 
which these brooches testify is a result of influences first 
exerted in the closing days of Roman rule, I have already 
said that a characteristic type of niello-work is taken from 
provincial Roman silver, and I will now add that the 
Kentish gold filigree associated witli these jewelled brooches 
is; of Late Roman origin in the same way. For example, 
that special form in which two pairs of twisted strands of 
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gold wire are laid side by side to imitate a braid (PJ. 32) 
had already been employed by provincial goldsmiths of 
the fourth century (PU 3^)-^ So, too^ the beaded gold 
wires bent into spiral curves had been used on several gold 
finger-rings Grom Roma no-British sires (PL 32), and the 
peculiar piecework filigree in which short lengths of beaded 
wire bounded by two thinner headings are soldered to the 
background has also its fourth-century beginnings^* We 
may say with every probability that the change in tlie 
filigree style of this counliy is largely due to Germanic 
influence ■ but the point is that the roots of the new fashions 
reach back into tlie fourth century, so that the likeliest 
supposition is that the change began about the same time 
as the introduction of the Germanic * chip-carving ^ metal* 
work. There is certainly no need to invoke any foreign 
influence at an advanced date within the Saxon Period in 
order to account for the appearance in this period of 
filigree-work in Kent. 

The origins of cloisonne work in this country' have not 
satisfactorily been determined, but I have little doubt that 
in the first instance the craft was introduced not by the 
continental Germans^ but by way of the Late Empire 
trade-routes from some far-ofr source such as Syria or North 
Africa. This early Mediterranean cloisonud * is usually a 

Ml If commoti on Reman Jewellery, cspccIaUK in the Rhineland. 

In brirbarlaii worL of ihU period vi^ have it In the Kcond Sailagy- 
Somb'o treafuftf and in the Sacrau find. In Mrrovin^n jewellery of 
ihc fifth century we have ii on ChildcrkV sword. U abo occun on 
early Danish hraclcalo. 

* in the Sacrau find, li waf already used for the composition 
of highly schcmaiizcd animali before 500 in ScandinaviA, wiui^ the 
well-knavim Swedish gold rotlars. 

* The lype I have in mind a illmtrated on the fcgrtb'Centiiry Eallana 

crown from Xubia ; sec B. Emery^ Aivt. dsi mtiei des imiiqtiii/i ik 
r£^pSi, XXXni p. aor, PI. 8. The BritLsh Museum haa 

examples from Hotm^ Syrip* Cf. nlso the Egyptian bracelet^ Pebee 
and Tyler, L'An [, PL 911 The w'ork h also reprrscnicd Ln 

South Gaul and in Spain. 
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coai^ inlay of heavy glass pastes in curving cloisons of 
copper or bronze, and the first signs of a corresponding 
craft in this country is to be seen on four rather insignificant 
disc-brooches of the late fourth century that come from 




Ftc. n,—Clniiwinf enaijiel btuothes from Colcttsster 
LonUon (ft 


sites in south-east England ^ (Fig. 13)- lu the fifth cenmry, 
however, cloisonne becomes more common throughout 
western Buropc, and there is an instance of the importation 
into England of an exceptionally fine piece of early gold 
cloisonnii enamel, a gold finger-ring from the Jutish cemetery 

> Tw£> eomc From Colcb«Ur, one from IxviTiTlh, SuflnUi, and Owe 
From London. I am not luie that tlley were originally hrooches (cl. 
the studs 00 one of the weU-ktiown Seilagj-Somlyo brooches}. Aiimtor 
form of provintial Roman ctowonnd (.the ' DrahtcnnUl or njiuimg 
wire * variety) can be seen on the Rhayader btacelcl, 
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at Sarrc in Kent, now id the coUccdon of Dr. Wachcr in 
Canterbur>% which h probably Byzantine or eastern work** 
But this piece is exceptional, and what we arc interested 
in is the ^ Teutonic * doisonne which begins with jewcUery 
in the ' MedUeiranean Gothic ' style, such as the gilt bronze 
buckle, inlaid with glass^ that comes from Favetsham in 
Kent (PI. 34), and the heavy gold jc^vcl (Pi. 34) from 
Milton-ncxt-Sittingboiimej also in Kent^ that has very 
deep straight-edged cells and an inlay of thick garnets, so 
thick that they need no gold-foil to give them sparkle* 
This is the earliest type of our gamcl-inlay, and it k char¬ 
acterized not only by die depth of the cells, but by the 
thickness of the garnet slabs that hll them. It is not very 
common here, and the most important appearance of this 
type of inlay in the countiy^ k on that strange northern 
jewel that eventually became the pectoral cross, of St, Cuth- 
bert.* All this, however, provides nothing more than a 
vague cloisonne background for the Kentish work, a mere 
acquaintance with die craft ; for the type of inlay that 
the Jutes of Kent adopted with such enthusiasm is of a 
different kind and consists of a step-pattern gamet-inlay 
in which only very thin slabs of the stone were used, these 
being placed over little pieces of crinkled gold-foil that 
sparkle through them. Such work was not always done 
in shallow cells, for the garnets are often bedded on thick 
fillings of cement in cells of considerable depth ; but the 
effect is ins^ably one of a shallow surfacc-inlay. The 
work is probably a result of the fashion set by * Danubian 
Gothic ’ cloisonne, as seen t^'pically in the great fourth- 
centuiy find at Petrossa, which introduces us to the closely 

^ !i bc^rs an eaglets head with a ring in the beat ajid Ahauld be conv- 
pared with a similar doign on an j^yptinn textile of die MSi ccDtury 
(Peirce and Tykr, L*Art 1 , PL A small roundeJ with a 

qiiaUrcroLL design in the same vtsy Rne micm clouonn^ enamel hs^ been 
ujcd for the tcntTal setting of a jewelled Kentiah due-broceh frmij 
vXsb, now In the Ashmokan Museum. 

Journo/, XVIJ p. 283. 
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patterned field of garnets with a very complicated network 
of gold cloisons ; but we do not know that our west Euro¬ 
pean ‘ shallow stcp-patlem * cloisonne is anywhere earlier 
than the second half of the fifth century, to which period 
we must assign the beginnings of die famous Gallo-Frankish 
school of jewellers that produced the celebrated sword of 
Childeric (d. 491), now in the Bibliothiquc Nationale in 
Paris. 

To this work tlie earliest ‘shallow’ cloLsonnd of Kent 
is obviously a counterpart ; but it is demonstrably incorrect 
to say that the Jutfeh cloisonnd is a pale reflection of the 
Frankish inlay, cither in the fifth century or later. No 
continental piece can be produced that makes any pre¬ 
tensions to bang a model for the Kentish jewellers who 
made the first of our cloisonne brooches, and if the Kentish 
craftsmen responded to the * Danubian Gothic ’ style in 
the late fifth century, they did so in a way that was peculiarly 
their own ; for they proceeded immediately to use the new 
close-set style of inlay for polychrome patterns that only 
distantly resemble foreign w'ork. They employed it, in 
fact, regardless of continental precept, for die continued 
reproduction of provincial Koman designs that were already 
known to them. Thus it comes about that the enamelled 
star-pattern of the Chester brooch was translated into the 
new technique, and the pattern of the Colchester doisonnfi 
roundel (Fig. 13) was transferred 10 the majestic ensemble 
of the famous brooch from Kingston, Kent (PI, 3 *J' 

.\ccording to orthodox archaeological belief, rcccudy 
defended with a dour pertinacity by Mr. Leeds,* diis rich 
jcivcllciy of Kent is best regarded as a product of the great 
days at the end of the sixth century and at the beginning 
of the seventh when, in the reign of King Ethclbert, the 
political prestige of the Jutes was indeed formidable. But 
it is a significant fact tliat the finest jewel that is knoMOi 
to belong to this late period, a brooch (Pi. 31) found with 

' Early Angh'SuxM Art tmii Archatologyt Oxfofd, 19(3^1 p- 4 ' If- 
p. nsff. 
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coin-pcndants m a grave at Sairc, is vety different from the 
belter-made and obvionslv earlier jewellery of the Kingston 
brooch type (PI. 31). Both, it b true, arc jewelled com¬ 
posite br^hcii of a single family j but whereas the Kingston 
brooch is elegantly thiiip the Sarre brooch is elun^ily thick. 
On the one hand, the surface ornament is a brilliant and 
exact patchwork of garnet, lapis laKtili, and gold filigree ; 
on the other hand, the sparkle and the polychrome mosaic- 
effect are gonc^ and we arc left with broad dull zones of 
lifeless cloisonne and insipid filigree. We can press these 
differences further, particularly as regards the style of the 
cloisonne itself* which in the Kingston brooch is d^ick, 
rrisp, and sturdy, not weak and tliin as on the Sane brooch ; 
but the striking difference between the backs of the tvvo 
brooches is perhaps the most obvious index of the serious 
deierioration in craftsmanship that has taken place^ It 
might, of course, be urged that we should attribute tlus 
inferiority of the Sajire brooch merely lo the lack of skill 
of the craftsman concerned ; but here we face the difficulty 
that tiiese big brooches can be arranged in an evolution aiy 
series (cf Fig. is) according 10 their design$ and their 
ornamental styles and their typers of cloison-shape, and an 
honest obscrv'cr must concede that archetype forms so 
different can scarcely have been made in the decades that 
saw the manufacture of the known late type. We have, 
indeed, to bear in mind that the complete series of brooches 
reveals several changes in fashion that arc of consider-^ 
able importance, the intniduction of the sixth-century 
Italian " honeycomb" cell, for instance ; so that of neces¬ 
sity the full range of types must represent a long peri^. 
Remembering, then, the poinr I have made concerning 
the provincial Roman origin of so many of the technical 
peculiarities of the lyTHilogically early brooches, %ve ean- 
not fail 10 pcTcdvc the unreasonableness of a chrono¬ 
logical scheme that makes no allowances for a conti¬ 
nuity in the crafts- For if the orthodox view of the late 
dating of the brooches be accepted, we arc to suppose 
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that late in the sixth ccntur>^ there was a stidden and 
incxpUcable rcvi\^l of the goldsmith's craft in Kent that 
involved the simultancotis re-invention of a provincial 
Roman st^lc (gems with ss'ire interspaces), a Roman pattern, 
a Roman tiiello^iiilays and a Roman type of filigree. An 
appeal to some retarded condncnial influence that may 
have operated in Kent at this bte date is ruled ont for the 
reason that the jewelled dUc-brooches that are obviously 
the earliest have no foreign counterpart at all ; wherps 
they may be very convincingly cl aimed as re presenting 
an equivalent industry to that which produced in Gaul 
the sumptuous and beautiful cloisonne of the Gourdon 
pattern and Childcric^s sword. 1 subnntp then, that the 
proper course h to distribute the jewellery b question 
over the whole of the sixth century^ and to lint the earliest 
pieces to that fifth^century style widi which they arc so 
closely in accord. 

Side by side with the gold cloisonne jcwelleiy' the Teu¬ 
tonic invaders of Kent possessed cheaper ornaments of gilt 
metal with pastes in cast settings and chip^ar^lng decora- 
tion.i This we can hardly regard as anything but nurmal 
Jutish work that was intended to popularize the fashion 
of the cosdicr brooches. The work is technically the same 
as that used for the big square-headed brooches of the 
invaders^ and, in a sense, it is more obviously Jut^h than 
the gold cloisonni f for U has been found in the big Juush 
ceincier>^ in the Isle of Wight where there is no clobonnc 
at all. In Kent there is an instance of a Judsh woman 
being buried mih brooches of both types; so that die two 
kinds of jewellery were not made for different classes of 
ihe communityi and the significance of thc^ styles must 
remain obscurCs unless* as I am inclined to think, the ti^c 
explanation lies in the fact that whereas the cheap chip- 
carting ’ brooches arc invariably of Judsh manufacture, 
the cloisonn^, on the other hand, was in its beginnings 
only by adoption Jutish and was really derived first of all 
i Fctf ihh KC AnHqmfy, VII (l 933 )» AV- 
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from the workshops of surviving British goldsmiths. On 
this view only can one expl^n the notable fact that iht 
finest cloisonne brooches arc sometimea found in Jutish 
graves in an unfinished or mutilated state. Thus the superb 
brooch {PK 3I1 se) from Faversham, one of the master¬ 
pieces of Kentish cloisonne, is completely empty of jewels 
and shows no signs of ever having had any fillings in its 
cells . Again, at Aylesford the upper plate only of a cloisonne 
brooch was found in a grave/ and so too^ outside Kcnt^ 
the top of a clotsonnd brooch was found at Ixworth in 
Suffolk under circumstances that led Mr. Roach Smith to 
observe that Mt was imerred in this fi^agmentary stale, 
and had been separated from the losvcr portion before it 
came into the possession of its owner, with whose corpse 
it had been deposited in the grave 

It is difficult to resist the impression that m instances 
such as these the cloisonne jewellery ha$ to a certain extent 
to be divorced from our Anglo-Saxon arcliacolog>, just 
as we now set aside the enamelled hanging-bowhi of the 
British, which wc have seen (p. arc likewise repre¬ 
sented in Saxon graves by mutilated pieces. To crystallize 
this matter 1 should like lo call attention to ihc fact ihat 
each one of the three jew^elled pectoral crosses found in this 
country was found in a seriously mutilated condition (PI. 34), 
Thus w ith the top half of the brooch at Ixworth that 1 
have Just mentioned, w^as a cloisonne pendent cross that 
had been broken in tw^o and repaired with a binding-plate 
and rivets. The sixth-century Merovingian pendant from 
Wilton, Norfolk, has had its original central ornament 
removed and an ill-fitting sevenih-ccntuiy' coin inserted 
back to front and upside down. St. Cuthbert“s pectoral 
cross had been savagely broken and repaired before it wa$ 
buried with him in 6S7. It seems w^cllnigh incredible 
that these charming Christian jeweb represent ornaments 
made for seventh-century ccclt^iasticSj and 1 prefer as a 

^ Xnii^r^, locv dt., p. 4^r. 

■■ CalUcloRta I\^ ti&57)i P’ 163* 
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better reason for their mutUation the suggestion that they 
were, when buried, already damaged antiques.^ 

1 hasten, however, to explain that in mating what now 
seems to us to be a revolutionary suggestion that our 
cloisonne jewellery has its British beginnings as w'cll as its 
AnglO'Saxon development, 1 do not pKiort more than a very 
short-lived phase in whkh this work can be described as 
of British manufacture. St. Cuthbert's cross is a lonely 
phenomenon O'f the north. In the south 1 imagine that 
one of the secrets of Judsb wealth and success is the alacrity 
with which the new-comers absorbed into thdr own society 
the jewellers of the Kent that they had conquer^, and I 
willingly agree that the greater part of the cloUonn^ in 
Kent that is now known to us is likely to have been made 
under Judsh patronage and by Jutish apprentices to the 
crafts. 1 agree, furthermore, that dolsontiii jewellery re¬ 
mained in use and continued to be made throughout the 
whole of the Pagan Period, and is to be found, as is natural 
in many late graves and hoards of treasure i * but again 1 
insist that the late Sarre brooch (Pl.gt), which may have 
been made about 6oo, shows us that the jewellery i^t was 
actually made at this late date was woefully inferior stuff 
and is itself a guarantee of the much earlier date of the 
finer work* 


I turn now to a brief study of the development of animal- 
paltem in Anglo-S^ton England. In the sense in w^hich 

1 F*f at! account nf these crosses see Mliquams Jounml, XVII {i 937 )i 
383. 

» A gMd idea of the bier jev^-eUery can be obtained from tbc scvcutli- 
century Wieuverd hoard ai Leyden ? tbe two cloisdoni piccct her* are 
coniiderahly older tKaiii ihe dale of deposit, for mi only are they both 
tadly damaged, bui one of them bai been tabunoiuly repaired^ They 
do very well, however, to illustiaie llic compiiHidvety poor wott of the 
necond half of ibc ^ixth ccnliiry. su^e^tioo, a pparently * till eadoned 

by continental arehacaksvu, that this hoard proves the late date of 
pieces like our Kirtgston brooch, ia *o silly that it needs no refuiing:. 
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wc use the term here, that is to say with the meaning 
customarily attached to it by students of European archaeo¬ 
logy since the distinguished Swede, Bernhard Saltn, 
wrote his lamous booki*^ animal-pattcm is a new funn of 
ornament that wc have not yet encountered. For up to 
the end of the Roman Period, here and on the adjacent 
continent^ the animal^ though often strangely dbtorted^ 
generally • preserves its identity as a recognizable version 
of the li\ring form. It may be stylized, as on the Witham 
shield (Fig. i), into a mannered travesty ; it may be bent 
and shrivelled^ contorted and crippled, and elongated or 
compressed ; but it remains steadfastly an animal. The 
little Romano-Britlsh mount from Margidunum (PI. 15) 
will illustraic the maximum maltreatment of the creattwc 
in the days before it ceased to be a reasonable representa¬ 
tion of itself and dissolved into abs-Uract animal-ornament. 
For that is the change that now takes place under the 
influence of Anglo-Saxon designers. Henceforward the 
creature loses its zoological reality and is converted Into 
mere pattern. 

This dissolution is achieved by two main stylistic pro* 
ccsses;, the first of which (here called the Helmet Style) 
tum$ the aidmal into a discordant mosaic of little bits and 
pieces without regard to the natural rhythm of the ammal- 
form ; while tlic second (here called the Ribbon St>'le) 
ovcr-cmpbasbccs this form, turning it into a curt'ilitiear 
S^like statement that has tire smooth quality of easy-fiow^ng 
interlace. These are the famous Styles 1 and II of Salln. 
They are simply two different ways of achieving an abstract 
pattern, and though their development and their Import 

^ Dk Altgmnarmchi T^VdmoRHiirtJtT Slockbolmt 1904. Animol- 
paticm m iH* romnli-y ia rurther dUeu-wed by Nh Abcig^ TAr A^gio^ 
Sdjtmx w Upub, ; by ihe prdent Autbcprt IPEfkj IX 

P- ^ I W hredji Eorljf An md 

Chdbitlj 19^. 

* The cooip^etc dhintcgralion uf the aruiiuil qq the GauIuK And 
Irituh coins a an exception to this rule. 
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may not be the same, they represent togctlicr a single 
Germanic aesthetic tendency. Emphatically they are not 
difTcrent arts (as is so often believed), nor do they represent 
difTerent people and different ages, and in no wise arc 
they irrecoiicUablc or mutually exclusive, hidccd, though 
their extreme forms are stylistically dissimilar, they never¬ 
theless shade off into one another, presenting us with 
obvious fusions of themselves ; and even in their cxiretne 
forms they are able to appear side by side, ns w'e shall see, 
incontestably contempomry and incontestably the work of 
the same designer, 

A tendency to carve an animal-form in such a way that 
it begins to look as though it were made up of sharply 
accentuated separate pieces can be traced far back into 
the fifth century, and, indeed, into the Roman Period itself. 
The knife-handle from Corbridge [PI- 15) and the Barham 
spoon (PL 15) have already shown us the beginnings of 
the process ; but the principal victim of the Saxon experi¬ 
ment is undoubtedly the crouching quadruped that appears 
on the margin of the equal-armed brooches (PJ. 29). These 
examples arc in themselves almost a sufficient preparation 
for the break-up of the creature that is to be seen on later 
Saxon work, for instance on the sixth-century mounts here 
illustrated (PI. ag.) or on the foot-plate of the fine brooch 
from Soham, Cambridgeshire (PL 30). But if we look 
carefully at the animals on this last example we sec that 
they show with particular pronuncncc a feature that docs 
demand further explanation, namely a large and massive 
‘helmet* with a curly crest. At first glance we might 
take this to be an over-cmphasiKcd mane and car; but 
tills obviously will not do for the even more emphatic 
form of the animal beads at the top of the Soham brooch. 
Helmet is the only word. 

This it is that gives the name to the style, and its con¬ 
tinual appearance as the head-dress of an animal is one 
of the distinguishing marks of Anglo-Saxon zoomorpbic 
design. To discover lU significance we must look at the 
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finest and the earliest examples of the Helmet Style that 
we pcjsfiessj for instance, one of the metal mouth-pieccs 






Fiq+ 1+,—llir " Helmet ajid hand * HKillvr in. cai\y German art m tile 
Ccnthicxa ti-vu) ajtd m art fviii) 


of a pair of drinking-horns (PI. 35) that were found in die 
grave of an early sbcth-centuty Teuton ic chieftain at Tapiow, 
probably the Taeppa whose barrow or Mow* is com- 
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memorated in the name of this Thames-side town. In the 
dcaign here (Fig. 15, viii) the subject is not au animal, 
but a man. It is typical patchwork composition, and the 
human form is not rccogniiable; but we ajc still left with 
tw'o arms that end in lifelike little hands, each with four 
fingers and a thumb, and there is a head, shown in profile, 
wearing a helmet with a clearly dehned brim and a curly 
appendage that looks like a crest of some kind. 

Tliosc who know the barbarian arts of the Dark Ages 
will realize that this pattern has a history behind it, and 
the truth is that in origin it is less an ‘ animal-art ’ than, 
an * craperor-ait ’ ; for it is ultimately to be traced back 
to such Late Roman presentations of the emperor as the 
medal of Constantius tl (337-61) that is illustrated here 
(PI. 35). The fifth-ccnlury continental German bracteates. 
which arc imitations in embossed gold of the coin.^ and 
medals of the late Empire, show the manner in which this 
portrait-bust with elaborate head-dress and raised hand was 
converted into the barbaric travesty that w< see on the 
Taplow horn (Fig. 14), This, however, represents an 
ad\mnce on the continental stage of the design and is an 
English achievement of the beginning of the sbeth century. 
It is, indeed, to some extent an animal-pattern ; for parts 
of the horse that often appean in the original designs as 
the emperor’s mount are to be recognked here in the form 
of a distinct thigh, leg, and foot on the panels of tlie terminal 
of the horn (PI. 35) and on the horizontal panels of the 
rim. Thus the Taplow style is really an amalgamation of 
the emperor and his horse, and as a rough generalization 
it may be said that what we are now witnessing is the 
.Anglo-Saxon absurdity of crowning the Teutonic animal 
with an Emperor’s bat. It is this continual insistence upon 
the ‘helmet* form of the head that distinguishes the 
English variety of Salin’s first style, and as the head-dress 
of an animal even the early Taplow-type helmet can be 
seen on numerous examples of Saxon metal-work. We 
have already seen it on the marginal beasts of the Soham 
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brooch (PL 30) where ‘Tapbw* ornament is added to 
the otherwise plain Anglian * long * brooch^ and there 
was certainly a vigorous Anglian school in the sixth cen¬ 
tury that produced many fine pieces of this sort. On 
the other hand* in Jutish Kent, where tlie style probably 
originated and the Taplow horns were madc,^ we have 
fewer examples of the best varieties of the Helmet Style* 
for here in the workshops of ihe finest jewellers the Ribbon 



Style quickly ousted it from favour j but it is to be seen 
on one or two notable objects—for instance, the magnificent 
buckle and plate from Howlctts (detail: Fig* 16, v)p now 
in the British Museum. 

The Helmet Style is* of course, something more than the 
insistent use of a particular type of animal-ornament. It 
is plainly an altered expression of the Late Roman chip 
carving varieties of pattern* and adheres to these in the 

* The Taplow bunal has an adrniiied.E^ Kentish chsracler J ibe 
nldlo-wDrk on the horm u perkaps iht »tronge^[ proof of Kentuh 
origin Df these piccea. 
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panelled arrangement of its elements and in tbc use of the 
marginal animal. It is. in fact, a natural Teutonic develop¬ 
ment of the style of the equal-armed brooches (PI. ag) 
of the fifth century, and even the later and highly mannered 
pieces of the sixth century often contain modest versions 
of the running scrolls that are the dominant ornament of 
the earlier metal-work (PI. t head-plate). So, too, 
the Helmet Style includes die use of the quatrefoil and the 
rosette, as on the mouth-piece of the Taplow horn. But 
tlic clearest proof of the classical roots of this German work 
is supplied by the repeated use of the mas:k. Just as the 



Fic^. [6.—AnimiU-paitcrni \cl ilkc Kentish viuisty of lha Hchnn Stylt 


Taplow find presents m with the initial stage of the Helmet 
theme proper, so ako it provides us with the most spirited 
and the most Romandooking version of the mask (PL 35), 
and it is clear that die vigour and coheroice of the design 
groAvs less and less as the quality of the hdmet-patterns 
diminishes and the * Taplow stage * is left behind. The 
tendency is, of course, towards the same kind of loosening 
and break-up as is experienced by the animal, and the 
stages in the dissolurion of the mask can be very easily 
followed, the final result being an even and meaningless 
spread of details (Fig, 15, xi* xv), the faint mdtlkd 
quality of the Taplow version very quickly disappearing* 
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It 15 only rarely in Helmet Style pieces that one finds 
animals without the characteristic * helmet \ but one un¬ 
usual example of the versadlity and adventurous exuber¬ 
ance of some of the Anglo-Saxon craftsmen is supplied by the 
shield-boss (PI. 29) from Bidford-on-^Avoiii Warwickshire. 
On the stud, encircling a central rosette, h a ring of dissolved 
and grossly stylized helmet-pattern, illustrating the restless 
and crowded mosaic effect of this typ^ of work ; but on 
the flange of the boss there are plates made up of a panel 
containing a smooth linkcd-toop device and two terminal 
animal-heads in the form of open-jawed creatures that sur¬ 
prise us by the power and precision of their drawing* They 
owe much, of course, to the space available for them and 
to their scale ; but the truth is that they represent an 
emergence of that other tendency of the Saxon ardst which, 
as wc shall see, provides us with the Ribbon Style* The 
boss is, indeed, a most fortunate illustradon of the per¬ 
sistence of certain elements in Anglo-Saxon art in. the very 
hour of the failure of others; for on the stud we witness 
the inevitable decline of the artificial Taplow style, while 
on the flange wc catch a glimpse of that \'igorous rhythmic 
work that was responsible for one of the major barbaric 
contributions to later Christian art. 

Much Saxon work in the Helmet Style is of a decidedly 
inferior quality/ but following upon the ^Taplow* phase 
at the beginning of the sixth century, there is a period 
before the middle of the century in which wc find numerous 
highly ornate and clever dedgnSj as the 'square-headed* 
brooches show. We can accept these as representatives of 
a recognizable eulminatlng-point of the Helmet Style, and 
1 select the line brooch (PU 30) from Ghessd Down in 
the Isle of Wight as typical of them. It show^ that by 
this time the pattern, as wc see in the inner field of the 
head-plate, had broken violently into a chaotic mosaic of 
fragments that include recognizable heads and limbs and 

* For the " Coirtaion Style ' see my paper in fFEK^ loc. cil., 

p. 74. 
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lengths of body, sigitaUing the disruption (one might almost 
say the rxphiUn) of the Helmet St^'le animal into a meaning¬ 
less litter of bits ; but in spite of this the general design of 
the brooch retains the cleanj though crowded, precision 
of the earlier work, such as the Taplow horn or the equal- 
armed brooch from Germany (PL ^29}, and in £ict includes 
scroi 1-pattern, niello-detaib, and masks that provide close 
links with the stymie as first expressed. 

Nevertheless the reaJ tendency of the Helmet Style towards 
an ever-increasing di^lution of its component derails could 
only lead to the complete decay of the manner, and, though 
unskilled craftsmanship must share the responsibility for 
the doAvnfall w-iih the passage of time, in the larer sixth 
and early seventh century' wc arc left with nothing but 
flabby travesties of the original work. The collapse can 
be seen in its most shocking form in a series of late Anglian 
brooches,* and it seems that the final phase of the Helmet 
Style is to be found in the northern and casicm districts 
of Saxon England, rather than in the south where it first 
took shape. This is because it ^vas in the south, particularly 
in Kent, that the more coherent Ribbon Style had frt>m 
the very beginning been available as an alternative variety 
of abstract ornament and was in a position to usurp the 
attention of the designer so successfully that the Hdmet 
Style formula has a shorter life here than in any other 
part of Saxon England. 

In England, I think, tlierc can be no doubt that Hie 
Ribbon Style (Salinas Style II) is founded on the half-Roman 
half-Germanic frec^siylc animal art of fche fifth ccntur)^* 
Late Roman art in this country' includes examples of the 
form of animal out of which the Ribbon Style developed, 
lit lie creature& that already show a tendency to loosen into 
soft ribbon-like cutIs or spirals, the trick of turning the 
head to look backwards over the body making a dominant 

^ For the Degeoerale Style, see IFEK, loc, dt, p. 75- 

* For continental form^ nf we Brondatedj j^erdisk Autia^ i 
Oslo, 1931, p- ff 
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S-cur\'C of the design* The fallen stag ^ on a silver finger¬ 
ring from Amesbury, part of a hoard buried circa a.d. 400t 
illustrates the type well, and it is a perhaps not very much 
later stage of this free-style animal &om which the English 
Ribbon Style develops, a stage that belongs to the ycats 
of the Saxon settlement in the second half of the fifth and 
early years of the sixth century. Most of the work that 
shows this particular phase is British; for example, the 
animals on the silver pctiannular brooches * from the 
Saxon graves of Sussex and Kent (PL 33 ; Fig. 17, ii, iii, v) 
and those on the enamelled escutcheons of hanging-bowls 
from Kent (PI. 33; Fig. 17, vi) and Derbyshire (Fig. 17, 
vii).* If we compare the silver Romano-Rritish brooch 
in the form of a dolphin (PI. 33) with one of the animal- 
sketches on the inner ring of a penaxinular brooch from 
the Jutish cemetery at Howlctts in Kent (Fig. 17, viii ; and 
PI. 33) we shall see that the stylistic bond between the 
design of the Roman Period and that of the post-Roman 
period is indeed a dose one ; but a more important point 
is that the British animal-style was one entirely congenial 
to the northern Germans, as the Danish brae tea tes show, 
and in an example like that on the sword-chape from the 
Brighthampton cemetery in Oxfordshire * we may wdl have 
a Saxon version of the same theme* 

The stylistic advance that now takes place in England 
seems to have been ai first almost entirely a Kendsh develop¬ 
ment.* The principal factors that occasioned the rapid 

* Hid ajQjEDAl ii a quadmptd and rtol, ai nafi thinks at firai glanccj a 

sea-cow* For the AnicitHjtfy hoard sot / S. I\f 

27 ; B.Af. Caiah^ Finger RingSj Gfeekt 

3 ThM havff been admirably dtacribed recently by Mr* Lctdi^ 
Early AnglaSaxm Art md Anh,, p. 3 IT. It is nott however, madt 
properly dear that ihts noiitJi-eastcra ^Ni'ort is Briliili work iti an obvioudy 
GermaD mood, as comparison with a famous Daoisln bracleatc wiU show. 
^ cF. Lcedi, op. clu, bg- 40. 

* Archarologia, XXXVni (1860)^ FI- H, p- 9^- 

^ There is no evidriicc abroad of an orderliy tontiisenlal development 
of the Ribbon Style from ila late Roman begumin^. As m the ease of 
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flouering of the Ribbon Style in this area \¥Cre (i) the use 
made by the Kentish jcwcllei of piece-work filigree m a 
method of omamcntiiig metal surfaces, and (ii) the designer's 
practice of sev'ering, as it were, existing ribbon-patterns, 
such as plaits* twists* and linked loops* and providing them 
with movement and life by the addition of animal-heads 
at the loose ends. One of a pair of hanging-bowl prints 
from Faversham (Fig. i8) illustrates the processes at work, 
for it bears an example of the familiar Unkcd-loop pattern 
of the Roman mosaic pavements (cf. PI. i&) that has now 
acquired a zoomorphic liveliness by the severing of its 



Fic. iS.—Eniinicltecl eHnitchami rrdfn a liaiiraiie-bowl, Fa^nsliui, 
Kml (t) 

strands and the adding of animal-heads. Thus we see 
that even in tbe fifth century* for there can be no doubt 
of the date of the howl from which this print comOi the 
Ribbon Style is already a part of the inherent barbarism 
of an age that in other metal-Avork turns the pelta into 
BtiLish tnimpet-pattem and the emperor^s bust into the 
Saxon travesty of the early Hdmet Style. There is nothing 
iilien or foreign in the Ribbon Style, which* as far as its 
history in England is concerned, is merdy a symptom* 
at first localized* of the general wing-over to barbaric 
ornament. Indeed* again and again in the centuries that 

tJtic fing-fwerd, which is only to he fouiid to Its anginal stage id England^ 
the initial atages ate to he fourid here aJajoe, and muit be the soumr ot 
types of p^iTCm ihat by the end of VI had been incorpcKraled m Uie 
designs codtLnentaL Gmnans. 
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follow wc find examples of this conversion of authentic 
rihbon-pattenis into the 7XH>niorphic Ribbon St>'lc {e.g* 
Fig. 17^ xiv, xxUi^ juev), Ibr the trick is nothing more nor 
less than the expression of a universal barbaric instinct, 
conimon to the Cell and German alike. 

The fellow to the Faver^ham print with the linked loops 
bears four typical and early free-style animals (Fig. 18), 
and wc can use one of them to illustrate the astonishing 
effect of the trartsformatlon of a familiar creature into 
filigree-work (Fig. 17, xvi* xvii). We obtain by a straight- 
fonvard jewcller®s technique the grotesque little sketch of 
an animal that is to be seen on the superb brooch (Fl. 31) 
from Kingston, Kent ; for we liave simply taken the piece¬ 
work filigree version of the animal (Fig. 17^ xvi) and 
tw^Uted him so that he fits into the rather awkward panel 
that has to be filled (Fig. 17^ xvii; cf. PL 31). His tail 
and leg are tucked into one corner and his head is forced 
back $a that the jaw^s bite the body. This gives us a very 
common form of the Ribbon St:>rle aintnal m filigr^ (e.g. 
Fig. 17, siii)^ and vve can see that stylistically these designs 
closely resemble some that are to be seen in embossed 
metal-work in the Taplotv find. One of these examples 
(PI. 35), a triangular mount on the horn at the inner end of 
the terminal;, actually occurs on die very horn that provides 
us with our standard example of the Helmet Style work ; 
so wc have proof that both styles are included in a single 
form of barbaric aesthetic expression, Moreoverj we have 
proof that the Ribbon Style cannot reasonably be divorced 
chronologically from the early work in the Helmet Stjde.^ 

^ Mr. Leeds, struggling with bjt ubtasencsji moil unusual t>ti tila pari 
10 defriKi the old and absurd Jalu dating of thhi Taplnw now 

daitiu that the nwuni bearing tlic Ribbon Style pailcm la a subse¬ 
quent addition to the omameni of ihc horn (op, dt., p. 76). I am 
aCraid he a wrong here ; fur it is demonstrably pari of ihe origiaaL 
hllicigs. But even if it were not preaent, my elaun thai ihe two styka 
are contemporary holds good ; for the panels above it arc decorated 
bi the Fusion * style [see p. 87 here) which implies knowledge of the 
Ribbon Style formula. 
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The filigree version is, of course, highly schematized ; 
but this extreme form is only one aspect of the Kibbon 
Style animal. We can, indeed, demonstrate that it is only 
a changed contemporary form of the more easily rccc^- 
nizable ‘ ribbon ’ animal by the example of the Jutish 
sword-pommd from Cnindale, Kent (PI. 33; Fig. 17, 


Fro. 19.—En^ved bock-platc of jewoUed bitndi fmm ' 

FavcnbaiELp Kent (y 

xx.ii) j for this bears on the face a pair of fuU-bodied creatures 
as dmwn^ and on the flanks a copy of tlie ^ligrie skttch^ both 
presented to us here in cast metah On a handsome jewelled 
buckle, believed to be from the same grave as llie sword, 
we have the beginnings of an engr^wing of the creature,* 
and there is a complete marginal procession of these creatures 
engraved on the back of a big jewelled brooch (Fig, 15) 

^ WEK, IK (1934), IT 13 . 
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from Favershamj Kent. Thh, together with the sword- 
pommel, gives us the style as it had been perfected in Kent 
before the middle of the sL\th century^ by which time we 
have the first sign of the barbaiic linking of the procession 
of creatures; and notliing is gained here by a detailed 
examinadon of the other variants that we encoanter then 
and later in the Kendsh area and elsewhere-' 

It was almost inevitable that the more coherent and rhyth¬ 
mic Ribbon Stjde should leave its mark upon some of the 
uncomfortable mosaic-compositions in the Helmet Style, 
There is> in fact, a recognizable Fusion Style, and there 
are examples of it a date very early in the sixth century. 
It is not necessary to describe the mixed style here * ; but 
1 nmst mention a signiflcaiit occurrence of it in the Taplow 
barrow, the famous Saxon burial of which 1 have already 
spoken. On the terminals of the largtr pair of horns 
(PL 35) there is a typical piece of Fusion Style design, 
an ingeniously entangled pattern in whieh biting jassrs and 
a bold ribbon-intcrlace do their bc$t to transform a design 
of obvious * Helmet * parentage (cf. the ' head and hand * 
at the ba^c of the larger of the tw^o connected panels ^ith 
the same detail on the mouth'^picce of tliis horn, PI. 35 ; 
Fig, 15, hi). This piece of decoradon occurs on the very 
horn that bears the archetype pattern of the Helmet Style, 
and above the terminaL a5 1 have said (p. B5), is an 
embossed triangular mount that is decorated in the Ribbon 
Styde proper (PI- 35). Thus on a single object of early 
sixth^entury date we have examples of both animal- 
patterns, in their characteristic forms and also a pattern 
that is a mUturc of tliem both, all three p^inly done 
simultaneously by a single designer. Nothing could expose 

^ For tliw see IPEK^ Iocp eil. llluitratiom some typical BJbbon 
Style- dcslgm will l>e in i?- Themrc bractcute type (iv) 

may be importcdi atid m any cate It b a ^ ribbon * adaptalioo of a 
pattern in tbe Helmet Style. ’Hie buckje-pattorta (xix, xx} arc pro- 
bubly due to foirigu influence^ 

* For an accaunt oF U see |pc. tit., p. 73. 
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more cicaj’ly the fatility of the current archaeological belief 
that the Ribbon Style in England k a sq>arate and later 
manifestation of barbaric art. 

The handsome gold buckle {PL 34) in the Taplow 
barrow bears a version in filigree of the design on the 
embossed triangular mount diat adorns the hom. It is 
clearly of the same early date as the homSj and Indeed 
coiresponds to them not merely in this detail of pattern but 
in the general richness of its st>de. It is interesnng, there¬ 
fore, to discover upon it a somewhat rough and unpracdsed 
Jutish experiment m dolsomie, exactly simulating the fine 
Kentish work, but not equalling it in daintiness and pre¬ 
cision. We could scarcely expect, I think, any plainer 
declaration that I am right in $a>ing that some at least 
of this Kentish cloisonne-work was made at a date even 
earlier than that of this buckle, nor a happier cotroboradon 
of the \iew that in origin thk doisonn^ Is not Jurish work. 
1 say this because 1 am now informed that it is no longer 
necessary' to combat the old view that the Taplow barrow 
is a seventh-century burial, the proper placing of it at the 
beginning of the sixth having found favour evcti in the 
world of academic archaeology^* 

I do not think that the remov^ of the best of the cloLsomu^ 
jewellery, or for that matter of the best of tlie square-headed 
and cruciform brooches and other ornaments, to a con¬ 
siderably earlier stage in Anglo-Saxon archaeology than 
has been hitherto thought possible leaves us with any 
uncomfortable lacunae. On the contrary, it enables us 
to draw a more convincing picture of the material that, 

^ 1 fear^ boweverp ihiil since I wrote llic abov'c sentence my inrormant 
has changed hh zolnd again, t diould like 10 paint out that the Taplow 
ctuefiaid had a small and early type of shicld-bosa^ an angon (an early 
Saxon weapon copying ihc Roman pUum) , ^ ^t of four made 

citta 500 (not jmt ent ghus, but a sci of them), and hams, almost 
brand new when they were buried, that bear the Anglo-^Saxon arehe^ 
type pattern of the Hdmct Style^ and dnnking-capy dial bear human 
masks that arc nearer than any other Saxon maiks to the clasiical 
originals 
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Starting with the rich and CTcubcrant forms of the ^ inva¬ 
sion Etylc* equaJ-armed brooches (PL ssg), so soon develops 
into the " Baroque ’ richness of the mature Anglo-Saxon style 
and then slowly but sutdy passes into decline. As a measure 
of the mature style 1 should like to cite a grave-group from 
Chcsscl Down that provides us with a silver spoon, a fine 
crystal sphere mounted as a pendant, and a set of three 
square-headed brooches (PL 30) i for the archaeologist 
knows that the spoon and the sphere are early pieces ^ and 
the grave is not likely to be later than 5^!5* Yet w^e see 
that we have already arrived at an elaborate Cj'pe of square- 
headed brooch," behind which there must lie a considerable 
activity in morphological development and in experiment 
with animal-pattern. What, I think, ^vc have to realize 
is that the invader arrived attuned to the Baroque, to 
preposterous shapes^ and to rich ornament. It i$ natural 
that the most extravagant and fanciful works should follow 
quickly upon his settlement, and natural dial this pristine 
vigour should soon exhaust ItscIL leaving us with a series 
of brooches and other ornaments that represent stage after 
stage of increasingly weak and increasingly muddle-headed 
copywork. 

This palpably inferior craftsmanship of the second half 
of the sixth century and the first part of the seventh does 
not require illustration here i but some reference is neces¬ 
sary to the occasional survival of the fine style ^ for no tiring, 
1 thinkj better demonstrates the reasonableness of the 
chronological system that 1 am advocating. In Kent we 
have already found a very useful indication of the late 
decorative style in the sadly degenerate Sarre brooch 
(PI. 31), but we may take as further guide the bronzisgiit 
mounts from Faversham (PI. 36]. They possess a typically 
Kentish richntss and ornate quality, but they are florid and 

^ Such spheres occur in a fourih-ccntucy^ find (SiilaBy- 

SomJyo 1 ) and in a fifth-centuty find (Ghildcric^j grave). 

* Mr. I^ds moat correctly observes that " none of the Kentish square¬ 
heads can be late \ op. dt., p. 47, 
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weak. The crispness of the early work and the purposefiil 
handling of the pattern have gone* Where there was once 
control and systcntatizcd decoration, wt have here an 
insipid spread of plait-like ornament containing vestigial 
zoomorphic details.^ This is Avhai Kentish an was really 
like in the days of St* Augustine, a mere degradation of 
the pagan animal-pallem into a meaningless and tightly- 
knit jumble of interlacing lines used recklessly as a complete 
surface-covering* 

North of the Thames a comparable style had appeared at 
the same late datc^ and this I have calted the * Anglian 
Development * of the ribbon-pattern work. It has a special 
importance because it carries Pagan Saxon design forv^^ard in 
time until it is widiin measurable distance of dghtb-century 
Northumbrian art^ represented by the Lindisfarnc Gospels, 
in which the Ribbon Animal is one of the principal elements. 
Whether we are really entitled to say that the Anglian 
Development is cither partly or wholly responsible for tlic 
appearance of the laccrtinc animal in the later Nortlium- 
brian school 1 take leave to doubt; but at least we can 
say here and now that the style was known tn eastern 
England in the seventh century and therefore might have 
been adopted into the Christian art of the north in the 
next century without the agency of any exterior influence. 
Two examples of this later Anglian work will suffice. The 
first (PL 36) b one of two richly ornamented discs from 
Allington Hill, Cambridgeshire, whereon we see the Crun- 
dalc-t}^c creature (Fig. 17, xxiv ; cf* xxii) in a handsome 
low-relief design that b enclosed in a ring of advanced 

^ It is worth noting tJiat in die Kcotljh jewellery the aiikuaJ^ ^ druwn 
in w'inr-work, began tc turn, as time passed^ mto dcslgm that are almja^t 
pure liucrlacc i thus on late cloisonne brooches^ lilte thou from 
dou, the aninml is represented by a little piece of wire mlerbiec Uiat u 
only with dUheuliy recognized as bemg a zoomorphic pattern. There 
wai a g^end tendency m the laic Fagan Period to make a much 
greater use of simple interlace designs than In the early part of the 
period, when there was a itiovenieni away from Roman plaits and 
braids. 
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zoomorphic mtcrSacing^ this paltem being a version in 
chased metal of a design that is really the converted plait. 
The plait is, in fact, a dominating feature of the Anglian 
group of Ribbon Style ornaments,^ and we have it again 
on our second examplcj ajc\v'clied mount from Harding&tone, 
Northamptonshire (PU 36; Fig. 17^ xxiii). The two 
pieces may be taken together as illustrations of the final 
expression of the taste for the sumptuous jewelled roundel 
that begins with the Kentish brcxiches, and we have still 
the same system of bosses, one in the centre and four in 
the field, and, in the Hardingstone disc, the familiar star- 
like pattern in the centre. But the cloisonnd decoration is 
gone, the boss is now an ugly white lump, and the orna¬ 
ment is an evenly spread close interlace in low relief that 
completely covers and entirely dominates the roundel. 
The Kentish ribbon-animal of the Crundalc pommel 
{PL 33) is here seen to be sinking back into a cold, flat, 
lifeless mesh. The design has still considerable cunning, but 
it lacks the authentic stamp of original barbaric vigour, 
and it would only be w^ith very great reluctance that I 
should suggest %ve have in this Anglian Development the 
source of that new^ and important flowering of the barbaric 
style that %ve are soon to encounter in die arts of Christian 
England. 

^ h is well jeen on two bronac rpoiinu at Moj’afs HaJ], B\hty 
Edmunds, VC.H. Suffbik, I, p. 33^* and also on the Casllc h>*iliarn 
brooch rrom LLncolnshin^, Firm Afis dub Mxhibitwn dftittogm 

ig, FI. Ip A itl. 
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The hbtoT>^ of urt in this ishind scarcely pauses to consider 
the subject of Cliristianity in Ronian Britain. Apart from 
the foundations of the church at Silchester, tittle is known 
of the new Faith archacologically, and there is nothing at 
all that we can regard as representing a disrinedve ecclesi¬ 
astical art of the period. The occurrence of a gold finger¬ 
ring inscribed Vivas in and of others in silver bearing 
the Chi-RhO;, and of this emblem as the focal-point of aji 
elaborate mosaic pavement (PL may perhaps be 
taken as showing that Chrisdanity was not exclusively eon- 
fined to the poorer classes ; but we have no evidence that 
the Church in the closing days of Roman Britain had 
more than a modest share in the vernacular art of the 
time. 

We know even less^ archaeologically^ of the post-Roman 
Bridsh Church in the fifth and sixth century". But that it 
survived and was important a$ a creative force* offcritig 
new^ idealsj new courage, and spiritual calm in tlie face of 
danger and oppression, this much at least can be inferred,^ 
It is reasonable to assume* therefore* that the bishops and 
clergy must have endorsed and shared hi the new decoradve 
style that was then emerging in llie lands not immediately 
taken by the SaxoaSn There are not* of course^ adequate 
grounds for attributing the development of the trumpet- 
pattern on our ornamental han^ng-bovvls to ccclesiasdcal 

* cE R. H. HwJgIdn, ^ ihe An^k^ottmu^ Oxford ^ ^^ 35 , I, 

PP 
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p:iti‘on3g6 of ttc cn&mcLlcrs j but other writers hive noticed 
the ‘ Christian * appearance of the earliest British bowU, 
for instance the openwork Faversham escutcheons with 
their ‘ cross’ flanked by ‘ fishes ’ (Pi. 33) Lulling, 

stone bowl with its fisb-symbolSj so the possibility that 
the whole sub-Roman series is really a set of church-lamps 
may yet prove to be by no means negligible* Without, 
however, entering seriously into such speculation, the sig¬ 
nificant probabiliiy Is that in Cliristian centres of the mid¬ 
lands and south-western England the rich but barbaric 
trumpet-pattem style (p. 55) most resplendent and 

developed forms must have been a device frequently seen 
and persistently practised. 

Christianity' w'as eventually blotted out by tlic pagan 
invaders in die lands held by them, and after the middle 
of the sixth century the British Church surv ived only in the 
south-west of England, in Wales, and in Strathclyde Britain, 
Probably Glastonbury was the chief stronghold of British 
Chrisdans on the borders of pagan England just before 
the time of the arrival of St. Aupistine in Kent; but even 
Glastonbury' may have been in jeopardy for a while, and 
Sl David’s removal from Caerkon to a remote western 
peninsula suggests that the early monasteries on the fronder 
may have been at one time in extreme danger* But the 
British Church did survive. St* David, we know, built an 
addition to the Vetusta Ecdcsia at Glastonbury in the late 
sixth century, and in 603 the bishops and clergy of Britain 
in a stubborn and unconciliatory mood were ready to 
challenge St. -\ugustinc and his Roman order. 

In the meantime the Church in Ireland had become the 
principal home of Celtic Christianity. St. Patrick had 
begun his rrtission there in 43 ^* Triton of the 

post-Roman period, probably from the Clyde neighbour¬ 
hood, and the Church he established, subsequently developed 
on a monastic basis largely under the influence of souihcm 
Gaul and of Wales, was in origin, as Dr* Flower has observed, 
the fifth century British Church. But later on the tide began 
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tci flo w m a reverse direciioD. From the Church of Ireland 
in the year 563 came St. Coliimba, to found the monastery 
on Iona, a small bland off the coast of MulL And from 
Iona two great adventures were undertaken by the Columban 
Church, the first being the mission to the Piets and the 
second being the mission to pagan England. It is this 
last activity that completes the cycle. With Patrick the 
British Church had gone to Ireland ■ with Columba it re- 
crossed the Irish Sea ; and with St. Aidan, who Icfi Iona 
in 635 to found the IJndbfamc monastery', this ancient 
Church returns to the land of its origin with new strcngtli 
and new sanctity to do battle with ilie pagani> who had 
driven it into exile. 

It 15 not, of course, true that the Columban mission to 
Northumbria represents the sole contact between the Irish 
and the English at that time. Glastonbury, an Hibemo- 
Britbh monastery, was already in the position of a frontier- 
post and is not likely to have been backward in missionary 
endeavour in a field then being explored by Augustine 
and hb disciples. Indeed, we know that an Irishman 
founded Malmcsbuj-j^ about 6+0. Moreover, the English 
themselves after the Augustmian conversion were willing 
to be taught in the Celtic schools, and the Gaul Agilbercht* 
who was Bbhop of Wessex about G50, came to his sec 
direct from his training in Ireland. But the fact remains 
that after the establishment of the Lindisfarne monastery 
the closest bond between England and Ireland was the 
unremitting activity of the Columban Church in the 
north. 

It is in thb period of the return of Celtic Christianity 
into England, and probably as much as twenty years after 
the beginning of the Columban mission to Northumbria, 
that the earliest knovvn example of the new Christian art 
was given to the w'orld. This is the Book of Durrow, now 
in Trinity College Library at Dublin, an illuminated copy 
of the Gospels in Latin that has pages measuring about 
9I inches by 6 inches and i$ named after the monastery 
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in Co. Offaly where it is said to have been written.^ It 
is the earliest of a series of pre-CaroUng^n English and 
Irish manuscripts. This the ornament establishes beyond 
all possible doubt, as we shall see ^ but we can obtain 
corroboration by an csaminaiion of the ‘ Great Monogram ’ 
page in the single-column illuminated Gospels of the Irish 
and lindisfamc groups, the page, that is to say, on which 
the iSth verse of Matthew I is to be found. The opening 
of this verse ‘ Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise ' 
comes as die grand climax to the seventeen versra of gene¬ 
alogy, and it was heralded by an emphatic illuminadon of 
the sacred monogram at the point where the scribe came 
to the words * Christt autem generatio sic erat In the 
later single-column Gospels of this group the emphasis by 
ornament becomes so gloriously and extravagantly a salu¬ 
tation that the monogram dominates the entire page. Thus 
in the Lindisfamc Gospels, which we know to have been 
written c. 700, there ate only four lines of text below the 
Great Monogram, while in Ac Book of Kells (e. 800) we 
reach a climax in a monogram so magnificently monstrous 
that it leaves toom for no more than two other words 
* autem generatio But if we look at the relatively un¬ 
pretentious corresponding page (also single-column) in the 
Book of Durrow (Fig. 20) we see that this manusenpt 
lies typologically far behind the other Gospels and must 
be dated at least some way back into the seventh century j 
for it is incredible that a scribe so diligent and so expert 
in the most elaborate forms of ornament would have rejected 
the noble device of the Great Monogram had it been already 
conceived in his day. This argument will have even more 
force when we realize that in spite of a total ignorance of 
a naturalistic figural style he did not neglect to insert the 
appropriate figures of the EvangcUsts and their symbols. 

*• For UteratuT^ and drscriplion «:« H. Zinnnirmanii, V^kar^atfisi^ 
AfwHitwn.. BerrUo. 1916. Text, p. P- 9 “ 1 

Lowr, CediMf Lotini Anti^mam, II, Oxford, 1935, «<»• 273 ““ PP' 

xiv, xy. 
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He was working to a rule ; bot to a ride that did not yet 
mdude the giant Monogram. 

The Book of Durrow is m its ornanaent the only manu¬ 
script in the early Irish and English group that Is wholly 
and relentlessly barbaric in concept from beginning to end. 
Unlike the others^ it makes no concession whatsoever in 
the representations of the Evangelists and their ^mbols 
to Uic classical figure-style, either in drawing or in model¬ 
ling. The figure of St- Matthew (PI, 38) is simply a long 
chequered plate In redj yellow and green» that looks like 
a panel of millefiori enamel ; it has feet at one end, and 
a head at the other; but the face is coloured by red dots 
instead of a dnt^ and dierc is neither shading nor naturalism 
of any kind- The symbob of the Evangelists on the folio 
on which all four appear together are equally grotesque 
and unreal- \Ve arc yet completely outside the stage 
in which copies of classical paintings, or obvious adaptions 
or translations of them, interrupt the sequences of barbaric 
omament. In facE wc see here an unashamed expression 
of an ancient barbarian style, occasionally discernible in 
GallchRoman sculpture,^ in which the human figure is 
represented simply as a menhir wdth a head on it. This 
is not to say that the Durrow form of figure is weak and 
unskilled ; for there is cujining and adroit sytnboLbm in 
this bold conceit of an anthropomorphic plate of metal- 
wurk. And as for the principal pages of Celtic ornament, 
there can be no question whate\^er about their magnificent 
design and brilliant execution. Thcy^ are plainly the work 
of one of the master-^illuminators of the age. The trumpet- 
pattern, for instance, a bold red and ycUow ivitli occasional 
green set off against a black ground, is beyond doubt to 
be seen here in the most sumptuous and die mo^t expert 
form it ever assumed (PL 37), and wc can feel certain 
that a considerable period of apprenticeship lies behind 
this amazingly clever page. So, too, the animal folio 

* c.g. Le Gommmg»r EUper^ifu^ Rccei^iL H, 883^ 888-^, where h 
i* a^^jaled with geometric coEnpass-pauenu. 
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{PI, 37), which has red and yellow^ and green and yellow 
creatures on a black field, is distinguished for the surencss 
and the hard metallic quality of its design. In general 
the D arrow st)dc is characterized by a bold spreading 
rhythm that brings the intricate patterns up on a lai^gc 
sede to usurp Lhe page and lessen the effect of the heavy 
panelling, and in tMs respect it is unlike die subsequent 
manuscripts of the Hibemo-Saxon school in which die 
equivalent designs arc like a smalUmcsh net [cf. PL 41) 
that makes a relatively unobtrusive filling of its frame. 

Tlic origin of this style is no easy matter to determine. 
It is commonly admitted that it has no adequate pedigree 
in Ireland, and though it may be Irish in the sense that 
it IS a purely insular version of an imported style^ we must 
look for die source of the decoration elsewhere^ When 
we remember that the Book of Durrow is the first of the 
manuscripts illuminated in the Celtic style* the arrangement 
and set-out of the ornamental pages obriously need some 
explanation and, in fact, provide an important clue to the 
origin of Durrow art; for whence came, we may ask, this 
curious system of a carpc£-likc spread of decoration with 
hca^y borders and osteniatious panelting and its persistent 
space-filling interlace, and why is it that the panels contain 
complicated geometric panels and largc-scaJe rows of 
animals ? It is not possible to derive an ornamental page 
thus arranged in a single framed composition fi:om any 
foreign manuscript source, for this Durtow type of illumina¬ 
tion is netv, and unqucsdonably an insular development. 
Perhaps a vague approximadon to the st^de is to be found 
in certain Coptic texilcs from Egypt • but such likenesses 
as there arc do not seem ta be suffideudy close for the 
connexion to be significant, and I am convinced that our 
question is best answered from the archaeology of Britain 
itself. Accordingly, I suggest that what we have before 
us here in the ornamental scheme of the Durrow pages is 
nothing more nor less than a developed barbaric version 
of the Roman decorative schemes so well established by 
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our late mosaic pavements of the west country type (p^ 35), 
AlIo%sing for a measurable degree of Ceiticization of the 
dements in these Aoois^ or perhaps in their equivalent 
textiles which arc more likely to have been the ^nree of 
the Irish style^ the similarity in plan and concept is too 
close to be without signiJficanco. Indeed ^ a comparison of 
the decorative plan of the Durrow crudform page (PU 37) 
and those of late Roman pavements in Dorset and Somerset 
{Fig* 2t^ PJ. 20) proridcs almost conclusive proof that 
we are dealing w^th one and the same decorative s>'^tem* 


OTO 
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Fie. ai.‘—Dcs^giu CHI Rcimano-BrillLh pavemcntl [tf and and in itc Book 

gf Durrow (c) 

Moreover;, not merely the geometric type, but also the 
panel type of pavement finds its counter-part in the Book 
of Dnrrow ; for the animal folio [PL 37) with its frame¬ 
work of panels surrounding a free ccntial medallion is as 
closely connected mth the pavement style fcf, PL 21) 
as b the cruciform page, and the continued use of the 
animal as a large-si^e filling of these panels is thereby 
explained. The condosion seems to be irresistible. The 
Durrow stjde is basically a continuation of a Romano- 
British decorative scheme that in one of its manifestations 
is represented by the art of the mosaic pavements. Nowhere 
eke do we find this fusion of hard geometric patterns and 
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a flowing interlace background ; nowhere eke this system 
of horizontal and vertical panels contaiiimg heavy ornament 
and arranged in an unmistakably carpet-like form. 

But the Duitow style b not wholly derived from a ladle 
or mosaic original, for one of its immediate sources seems 
to have been melai-workT above all enamelled orna¬ 
ments** We have already noticed the milkfiori panel 
that docs duty for the btxly of St^ .Matthew ; but the 
metallic character of the animals is even more remarkable^ 
and this not only in the isolated figures, such as the bull 
of St. LukCj but also in the Ribbon Style animal in the 



Fig. aa.—Enamelled ucutdicon of hi^nging-bowl frnm B«fUy Gntqgei, 

Dwbyihinr 

vertical panels of the best-known folio (PI. 37), where the 
yellow-painted creaturcii mih ihcir sharp metallic edge 
reproduce the enamel style of the Bcnty Grange bowl- 
escutchcon from Derb^'shire (Fig, ^2) vvldch also bears a 
linked pattern of yellow beasts* From the point of ™w 
of the development of the Ribbon Pattern animalj the Bur¬ 
row type as exemplified in these same vertical panels most 
closely resembles the style of the Kentish sword-pommel 
from Crundalc (PI. 33)j and as the later Saxon ^vork that 
is clotscr to Burrow in date tends to become increasingly 
dissirmlar in style (cf PI. 36)^ w^c have here anotltcr clue 

^ Sm J. M. Do^raup Budmgim Maga^ku, XllI p, 138, 
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ia the origin of Durrow an. For the Crundale pommel 
represents ca.rly sixth-centur)' development of the Late 
Roman frec-style animal (Fig. 17), and the fact that a 
nearly equivalent stage occurs in Briti-sh enamelj actually 
in the ycUovv colour that is reproduced in the Book of 
Durrovv> suggests very forcibly that the Christian painting 
perpetuates in the seventh century a stage of animal-art 
that had already been achieved in Britain and is, in fact, 
the source of the Durrow type. Thus not only in the lay¬ 
out of the ornamental pages, but also in the Ribbon Style 
Itself we see in the Book of Durrow a natural Irish sequel 
to that post-Roman British art that must have found its 
way into the island at the time of the westerly retreat of 
the British Church. 

It is a further strengthening of this view' that I have 
been able to assign a relatively early date to the Crundalc 
pommeL For if this be Judsh work, as it well may be, It 
would be a violation of all historical probability tliat tlie 
seventh-century Kent of Ethclbert should contribute one 
lonely element to the Irish style, which in other respects 
h totally unlike the later Kentish ornament (cf. PL 36). 
Indeed, it cannot be too strongly imistcd (iiat the tendency 
of the Anglo-Saxon Ribbon Style is to move away from the 
Durrow' open marijicr m tlie direction of a close interlace, 
as Is to be seen in the work of the Anglian Development 
(PL 36). But at an early period it is reasonable that a 
style in its initial stages British (Fig. 17) should lead us 
rapidly to a Kentish version that is %vholly dissimilar from 
any continental German form of the Ribbon Pattern animal 
and at the same time closely allied to the Irish form that 
was evolved from the same British begin ningSK 

It would be a mistake, 1 think, to contend that the 
Durrow style is throughout ati insular invenrion. Celtic 
monastieism in Ireland ow'cd much to its Egyptian origin^ 
and I see no reason to suppose that there arc not strongly 
characterized Coptic elements in this Irish ornament, though 
this IS recognisable for the most pare in details, as for instance, 
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in the type and hundlin^ of the Eagle of St. jqhnJ I think, 
too;^ that somcthirig more than an inwitable Ccldcizadon 
of the plaits and twists of our Roman pavements is required 
to explain the open and irregular type of Durtow interlace^ 
and this something is almost certainly Copdc or Syrian 
influence.* But we are still free to accept the knot itself 
as part of the local ornamental repertory, because this had 
already occurred in Kentish ornament by the early sixth 
century and may have been included in the Ribbon Style 
formulae when they wTre introduced into Ireland, In 
Kent the invention of the knot ^vas probably the result of 
a technical process of the jewellers who iranslatcd the 
plait into their favourite piece-work filigree ; for RomiUy 
Allen showed many years ago that the * Stafford ^ knot is 
a simple development of the double plait and can be easily 
produced by setting out the plait-design in a series of short 
disconnected lengtlis of wire.* The knot was certainly 
adopted into the general Kentish style witliout any accom¬ 
panying signs of a disturbing foreign infiucncc, for it is 
sometimes to be seen in cast metal on the Jutish key-stone 
brooches; and if it could enter naturally into the developing 
Ribbon Style of Kcnt,^ 1 do not see any reason w^hy it should 

^ S« W. R. HtjvTyt Afi Studus, VI (i9a&)f p. iiG for this and other 
evideaces of tbe inH^cnee of Coptic art m Ireland. 

F. Htnry^ op. dt, p, gs ff, 

* On iJie edge of die Cnuiidaic buckle, which was probably found 
with the iword thai I havejuat mcniioncd, there Is an intcrcstins example 
of the * SlafTord * Jtnoi lo pirce-work filigree, and I ihink that the patlem 
wm certainly derived from a plaiL Ln dib case* The budde bran tlie 
fkh-^yrnboli and a fme piece of minute sralc-pattem dobonne of a 
type that can only be matched in very^ early wotk (Petimsa irtaaiue, 
Cohead Lfco^ure, Childcric's grave). Judging by its form tills budde 
should be dielb-ccntury work and Jutish in make ; but Iti dceotafign 
is ccTlainly rLdi Jutish in style, and Cnindaie il»elf Lies outside the 
principaJ area of the Juikh lettlemenl. It is possible, thcrerore, thiU 
we should nedtou with some surviving Entish ckmmt tn the crafls^ 
manship of tins piece and of ihc accompanying sword* 1 am convinced 
ibat ibis is the real rxpLanadon of the re^ctiiblance between tlie animal^ 
pattern c^f the sword and diat of the Book of Duirtiw. 
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not find its way in a similarly unobtrusive and natural 
manner into early Irish interlaces.' 

Anolher metallic clement in the Book of Durrow Is the 
trumpet-pattern. This is not precisely of the same form 
as the patterns on our hanging-bowlSj for it shorn varia¬ 
tions probably derived from Irish metalwork of the kiud in 
which tlie bird's head terminal and the closely coiled 
* hair-spring' spiral arc used.^ But that it is a lot^ned 
and adapted version of tlie principal dieme of the enamelled 
roundels on the finer British hanging-bowls can scarcely 
be denied, and was, in fact, rccognisced long ago- And here 
again we have another clue to the origin of Durrow art 
that points to British sources ■ for the pattern^ so 1 have 
claimed (p, 59), was a British invention of the midlands and 
the soudi. It cannot be shown to be a virile Saxon stjdcof 
the seventh century* and u unknown north of the Humber 
In ctiamd vc-rsions* so that it is less likely to have been 
dUcovered by the Irish w^hen they reached Northumbria 
than to have been introduced into that area by the Colum- 
ban missionaries. The trumpet-pattern in the Ijndhfame 
Gospels (Pl, 39) is on this view a return of an originally 
British art to the country of its origin* and my suggesdon is 
that it found its way to Ireland during the westerly retreat 
of the British Church in the sixth centuty^, like the Ribbon 
Style and the " carpet* plan of the omamenEal pages. 

The most important metallic dement m Durrow^ is the 
millcfiori pattern* This h probably a local contribution of 
the Irish, for enamel of tlus kind was being made in Ireland 
at die time die Book of Durrow was illuminated and had 
been made there for some time before, llic * enamelled' 

^ ftlr, Doran made an uig^ruoua su^cstion ihat w-oold account 
for the local origiri of ihe ‘ stopped knot ’ type of interlace, Bi£rimgU>^ 
Xlaga^intf loC- oL, p. 144. 

■ e.gv the latjchet, A. \lkhr, Chri^im Art in Andail htland^ I (J93!2)* 
PL I, 8^ This design is pcrhsips a legacy of tlie antique Cdtk Uylc 
(Me p. 54] i it u witJiotU rohuaUiessi or dynamic qualitia and coii* 
tributed Uttle to the Chrbtimi style* even though it k ihc joutcc of tlie 
Durrow * hairspring' spiral atid the ' bird’s head ^ t^immaJ^ 
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character of the manuscript i$ ^iu^cienity obvious to 
demand an iinmcdiatc source in nictaJ-work, and if this be 
then the source must be Irish ; for milkhori enamel 
was not made in these islands outside the Hibemo-Seottish 
world during the seventh century. The style,, of course^ can 
be traced back to Romano-Bridsh enamel-work (PL ^13) 
and minute chequer-pattcms are to be found in our 
Ute west country' pavements (PL ai) j but here the con¬ 
nexion docs not commend itself as one made directly 
vrithout the inter\'ention of an Irish school of enamellers. 
It hj hoAvev'crj probable that we should seek in the geometric 
repertory' of the pavement style the source of the step- 
pattern devices and the fret, as seen in the Book of Durrow, 
though the inevitable Celdcization of these themes lead to 
elaborately changed formSj such as the typically barbaric 
conversion of the square fret into the diagonal fret. 

My survey, therefore, leads me to the conclusion that the 
Book of Durrow is the work of an illuminator Inexperienced 
in Late Aniique or Gaulbh painting and dependent largely 
upon patterns deriv ed from his own metal-work and diat of 
the British Church* No doubt condnental fashion, and per¬ 
haps also contact with the Roman mission in England, may 
have been responsible for the principal manuscript conven¬ 
tions to be seen in the disciplined and standard use of orna¬ 
ment as a means of illuminadng a texE; but the fact remains 
that the earliest Irish Christian sty'le^ with its flat carpet-like 
spread of ornament, and metallic treatment of the figures, 
is an insular development of an art tliat has no continental 
roots, but is basically the art of the British Church, intro¬ 
duced into Ireland, perhaps by way of the Dee or the Bristol 
Channetp at the time of the flight to the west before the ad¬ 
vancing Saxons, At the period of Aidan's mission to Tjndis- 
fame this Irish decorative system must hai'c been in existence 
as the established method of Illumination of the Columban 
Church, a noble and homogeneous Irish style, frank in its 
barbarism and total rejection of a classical figural style. It 
is, therefore, natural enough that it should contribute sub- 
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standally to the decoration of the famous Northumbrian text 
th at was written after the arrival of the I fish in Lindisfameb * 
Of Northumbrian art as expre^d in the ihumination 
of manuscripts wc know nothing until wc come to a period 
long after the Synod of Whitby (664), which mar^ the 
beginning of the ascendancy of the Roman Ouirch in the 
north ; for the Lindisiame Gospels, now in the British 
Museum^ were written about a.d, 7^^ rhis noble manu^ 
script * is much bigger and more imposing than the Book 
of Durrow, as it has leaves measuring 13J in. by gi in, 
it is a Latin text glossed in Anglo-Saxon in the tenth century 
by a priest of the name of Aldrcd who stated in a colophon 
that the book was written by Eadfritii^ a bishop of Lindis- 
fame who died in 7^^+ Aldrcd also tells us titat the manu¬ 
script was bound by Bishop Aethelwald (724-40), and 
further embellished with jewels and mctal-wofk by an 
anchorite named Billfrith. All this* including the writingi 
took place over thirty years after the Synod, at a time 
when rite Celtic Church had long since ceased to be influ¬ 
ential in Northumbria, and no Celtic person, on Aldred's 
evidence, had anything to do with the rnating of the book+ 
It is clearly a monument of the Roman, not tlie Celtic* 

^ The tat of ihe Book of Durrow is said 00 palacographical gTOunda 
to be Northumbrian. Lowe, op. ciu l C. Burlutt^ IX 

( tg35X p. 33. Mr. A. W. Claphani, arguing that Irish art before 
mission to Lindisfame in 635 cannot be sho'tiVTi to have poscssed its 
subsequent ‘ Celtic ' characler, has suggested that the dccoratioa of the 
Bopic of Durrow is likcv^Tsc of NortJiumbiian origin, VIII 

(1934)1 p. 43^ This seems to me improbable. If my date for the 
manuscript (fk 650) is correct, the maturity and idiosyneraric accom- 
pLiihmeut of its style are almost sufEclcnt to aetude the possibility that 
it is a mere borrowing or adaptation of an Englisb art unknown to 
Irish scribes tm or twenty ^'eaars before the roanuaeript w-aa writtem 
Moreover, the reqtiislte Englitb art of that period in Northumbria h 
purely hyxx>theiical. If the Bc^ok. of Durrow be dated, laterj, its abrupt 
stylistic divorce from the known Northumbrian style of r. 700 make* a 
derivailon fmm the art of the lindisiame Gospeh out of the quesdon. 

■ The UndlsTame GmpelSr with ijitroduction by E. G. MLUar* British 
Muscmii^ ^9^23. 
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Church in England, and its text depends^ through the 
Codex Amiatinus (p. iJ3)i on an Italian original, and the 
tables of feast da^-s follow the use of Naples, The four 
miniatures of the Evangelists are versions of Italian pictorial 
compositions, and though they' reveal an insular hardening 
in sr>'le " and colouring, and arc to a certain extent geo¬ 
metrically conceived (observe especially the treatment of the 
no^e), nevertheless diey betray a sympathy with the art of 
the Roman world that the illuminator of the Book of 
Durrow did not share (Ph 3S). The occasional use of 
gold leaf in the colouring is another indication of foreign 
influence unknown to the Durrow school. 

But even if die Lindisrarne Gospels arc thus a product 
of the great days of the Anglo-Saxon renaissance in North¬ 
umbria, which we are presently to study, its principal 
ornamental sj'stcm is in the northern barbaric tradidon^ 
and, though almost violently changed in stj'Ic, it is in 
essence a direct development of that Irish art ihat we 
have seen established in die Book of Durrow. It k richer 
and more sumptuous, and contains a remarkable new 
dement in its numcrom bird figures ; the Irish milkfiori 
work bos disappea,red, and there is less accent on the 
trumpet-pattern motive ; but in concept and intendon the 
ornament is a condnuation of the carHcr Celtic style. 

We can take as a measure of the much-increased grandeur 
the celebrated Monogram folio (PL 39) and one of the 
cruciform pages (PI. 40), We see at once on comparing the 
cruciform page with ihat of the Book of Dunrow' (PL 37) 
that the bond uniting the two manuscripts is unmistakable ; 
but we also note the remarkable stylistic change due to the 
alteration in the scale of the pattern. In the lindlsfarne 
Gospels die ornament is no'W reduced to a small dghtly 
woven w'eb, a subordinate and systemadiicd background 
of space-filling devices, wholly uiiJike the louse, flaunting 
patterns in die Durrow' book, which stand out front the 
page with the emphasis ol’ principal themes, boldly stated. 
* cf. Kogcr Car^tngian Art^ Loridoa, x&35^ p. 00. 
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The treatment of the interlace backgrounds in the two 
cmclfortn pages ihnstrated makes this \Htal stylistic change 
vcr>^ conspicuous ; in the Book of Durrow k is a heavy 
and ostentatious latgc-scalc pattern ; in the Lindisfame 
Gospels k is reduced to a lights closely woven ha^c* 

In some respects, therefore, the Northumbrian manuscript 
represents a further progress in the direcrion of a barbarian 
taste. The way in which the Monogrami itself bearing 
elaborate decoration^ is set off against a background that 
has the same prominent ornamental value is an instance 
of this j so 15 the trick of separating heads and hind-quarters 
by long lengths of borders that thus form ajxiu$mgly distorted 
bodies ; but above all the tendency towards barbarian 
over-elaboration h to be observed in the crowded and 
multitadinous array of intricate details with which the 
lindisfarne illuminator filkd his pages. This is done 
according to the system so splendidly exploited by the 
Irish in contcinporary' metabwork such as the Tara brooch^ 
and to be seen in even more stupendous exuberance in 
the century-later Book of Kdb, The Lkidisfamc Gospels 
undoubtedly represent an approach to this highly developed 
style^ Of many of the pages in the Gospels we may truly 
say that they arc a veritable Celtic be^vildermtut in wliich 
pattern and background spread themselves in a rich and 
almost endless parade of dexterous designs, a perpetual 
chalienge to die eye and a perpetual delight. 

Nevertheless, in certain details of the Oiidisfame orna¬ 
ment there are indications of an intrusive taste that was 
not thus barbaric. The animal-ornament, for instance, is 
plainly a continuation of our familiar Ribbon Style ; but 
a very short Inspection will show that it is not an uncon- 
tamiiiaied development from die Durrow^ stage^ The 
double metallic contours remain and joint-spirals at the 
spring of the forelegs arc still used ; but an entirely new 
note is struck by tlic surprising naturalism of the heads of 
the typical Lindisfarne beasts {PI. 3B, 3). They have alert 
sensitive cars, a life-like snout witll nostribj powerful jawsj, 
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and a general canine perkiness that is a complete novelty 
in our Ribbon Style series. Tlicy have four legs, not two 
only M in the Book, of Dturrow, and they have convincing 
pnw$ with carefully drawn heel and claws. In the same 
way the birds have a big hcFoked billp a gaily feathered 
body, and a foot with three powerful claws. 

An outstanding characteristic of the Lindisfariie stage of 
animabomament is that the creatures, both birds and 
beasts, are to a notable extent entneshed in, or set off 
against, an interlaced background formed out of their 
own necks, hnibs, and taib- Sometimes the Celtic animal 
is involved m a tracer)^ of such a highly complicated nature 
til at it has the appearance of a quasi-vegetable thicket. 
The great page of interlaced animals and birds (PL 41) 
well iUnstrates this new^ Lindisfamc manner* It is an 
amazing piece of illumination, intricately and ingeniously 
designed, that looks at first glance less like an arrangement 
of birds and beasts than a maze of writhing and climbing 
plants, the bodies of the animab themselves contriving to 
resemble the main stems of a vine-scrolL Taking into 
account the increased naturalism of certain details of the 
Lindisfame Ribbon Style creatures^ and noting in particular 
the tcndriUlikc background and alternating birds and beasts 
in such a passage as the centre panel of the Q^on folio 139 
(PL 38), we sec that there is good reason for agreeing with 
Mile Fran^oise Henry, who claimed for these peculiarities, 
when calling attention to them for the first lime, an origin 
in the scmi-naturalistic vine-scroll of the Northumbriau 
crosses^ that I shall presently cite as the sculptural repre¬ 
sentatives of the late seventh-century renaissance, for which 
the travelled ecclesiastics of the Roman Church w'erc re¬ 
sponsible. Thus, for a second dme, we are reminded that 
the Lindisfarne Gospels were written long after the Synod 
of Whitby, which mark^ the beginning of the decline of 
the Columban Church in Northumbria, and after the 
beginning of the new era that dawns in 669 with the arri val 
^ La Scidfittiri irtandaistf Faria, 1, p. &l ff. 
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in England of Theodore, a Greek of Tarsus, as Archbishop 
of Cantcrburj.', Indeed it is likely that an influence 
responsible for such a direct inlm$ion into Northumbrian 
art ns the classical type of Evangelist portrait must also 
have been the cause of this ob\ious modification of purely 
Celtic design, which now shows Ure marked efleci of the 
well-known classical type of the vine-scroll with birds and 
beasts climbing in the foliage (PL 38). 

In the Celtic w^orld in which the DumAv style Imd been 
perfected a controlling cruciform lay-out had been used 
as a basis of a patterned page (Fig. and wc find 
that this cnjcirorm theme k further elaborated in the 
lindisfame Gospels- It is not surprising^ therefore, that 
there should be variations of this cross-pattern as the 
principal ornament of the small and generally rectangular 
stone slabs that formed the head-stones of seventh- and 
cighth-century graves in the monastic ccmcicHcs of Col- 
umban foandations iti Northumbria, such as Lltidisfarne 
and Hartlepool.^ These simple, charming memorials are 
undoubtedly Celtic, and a recent attempt to derive them 
from Teutonic designs as seen on jewellery and coins cannot 
be seriously entertained. They are, on the contrary, an 
off-spring of the distributed geometrical style that, having 
lt$ origin in the Roman pavements (PL 20)* receives its 
Celtic impress in the Book of Durrow. A small group 
of drawings (Fig» 23) v^ill make this relationship so clear 
that further comment is not requirccb Moreover, as Sir 
Charles Peers has wisely observed, these memorials are 
knossTi in England only in the area of the strongest Cotumban 
influence, and they were in use there for only a short space 
of time ; whereas in Ireland, at such cemeteries as Clon- 
macnolsc, similar or related designs were still employed 
for the decoration of small grave-stones long after the type 
had vanished from the Nordiumbrian graveyards. 

* The senes has been dcscHb&d by Bald^^in Brovm, Ar^ m Early 
Engiam/f V, p. ^0 fh and tiy Sir CJiarlea Pcot, LXXIV 

(l935)r ^54r 
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Roman architecture^ which in this context is the buUdin^ 
art of Roman Britain and of Gaal| had had litde, if any^ 
influence on the development of the Celtic monastery^ and 
was in no sense fostered or further developed by the early 
Irish Church. St. Ninian In the fifth century and St* David 
in the sixth may have done something towards perpetuating 
a building tradition in Britain ; but there can hardly have 
been any serious or significant attempt to express Celtic 
Christianity in the terms of an inspiring Roman or Roman¬ 
esque architecture and monumental art, even in this island 
where the ruins of towns and temples were still standing. 
In the Saxon world of the sixth and the early seventh 
century life was passed in wooden halls and mde huts, 
and the Celts in this same period, so far as record goes, 
were content in their monastic buildings with a scattering 
of modest cells and oratories \rithin the area of a dry-built 
boundary wall* The refectory was probably the largest 
building in these kraaUtike encloaurcs ; but even this do^ 
not seem to have had any architectural pretensions, and was 
probably constructed of rough diyMvalHng, if not of wood* 
There can be no doubt, then, that the English church¬ 
building of the seventh centnty is a result of the new influ¬ 
ence and example of the Roman Church, operating first 
in the days of St* Augustine and PauUnus, and afterwards, 
with much increased vigour, in the decade foUosving the 
Synod of Whitby. With this sudden and pregnant happen* 
ing, which is nothing less than the reappearance of the 
greatest of the arts, we arc here only momentarily con- 
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cemcd.^ But a related phenomenon, the return of an im¬ 
pressive tnonumental sculpture, is of immediate importance 
for our story. That it would thus rtmm might indeed 
be surmised. But it happens that we have direct evidence 
on this point, for when the church at Monkwcarniouth 
was built about 675, its builder, Benedict Biscop, placed 
a sculptured standing figure, some 6 feet in height, in the 
gable of the porch, where its w^eathered and sadly mutilated 
remains can still be seen. It is now* scarcely recognizable 
as a figure-carving ; but it probably represented Christy 
or St. Peter, to whom the church is dedicated, and its 
original si^c and impressible character can be inferred^ 
Thus, since there is no reason to doubt that the porch up 
to the top of the gable is a part of Benedict's original church, 
we have here at Monkivcarmouth a most notable illus- 
iradon not merely of the kind of building, but also of 
the grandiose sort of sculpture tliat now^ astonished a native 
world accustomed only to the intricacies and littleness of 
ordinary barbaric decoration. 

Nor was this all. When Benixlict came back from his 
repeated visits to Rome, he brought with him for the 
enrichment of the two monasteries at Monkweamnouth 
and JatTOw a number of pictures, doubdess of Italian work. 
The paintings were ou boards and were a carefully selected 
series that was intended to have teaching value, setdng 
forth the Christian story in an understandable form, bvhether 
the beholder could read or no- Thus ai Monkwearmouth 
there w^erc scenes from the Gospels* figures of the Virgin 
and of die Aposdes, and a representation of the Last Judge¬ 
ment ; while at Jarrow was a set of types and andty'pcs 
in which scenes from the Old and the New Testament were 
juxtapo^d, $uch as Isaac bearing the wood for his sacrifice 
and Christ carrjdng the cross. 

And with the pictures came books; for instance, the 
Codex Laudianus in the Bodleian Library, a Greek and 

^ The early churcliei are panicularir well described by Mr. K' W. 
CUpham. English Ronumrsque ATihjitctwt btfert tht Conquasi^ Oaford, 1930. 
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Latin version of the Acts* which is believed to have 
been one of the manuscripts brought to this country by 
Benedict himself* The outstanding tesdmonyp however, 
to the new activity in the Anglo-Saxon libraries is the 
huge Codex Amiadnus* now in the Laurendan Library 
at Florence, which was written in the monastery of 
Jarrow at the order of the first abbot* Ceolfrid (d. 716). 
This celebrated manuscript was one of three complete 
copies of the Vulgate made under his direction, and it 
svas the chosen volume that he look to Italy as a gift 
to the Pope himself* though its delivery was prevented 
by the deatli of Ceolfrid at Langres. The book is almost 
entirely Italian in 5t>de and shows no weakening whatso¬ 
ever in the direction of a barbaric Celdc or English orna- 
mental apparatus such as is seen in the Book of Durrow 
and the Lindisfamc Gospels*^ It is* in truth* a most 
astonishing production for an English monastery of this 
period and illustrates the extraordinary and uncompromising 
allegiance of certain ecclesiasrics to the Italian manner at 
a time when purely native styles and mixed Italo-Saxon 
styles were being vigorously developed in England. Bene¬ 
dict, we know\ built Monkwearmouth Church according 
to the Roman manner which, so Bede tells us> he had ahvayjs 
admired, and Ceolfrid undoubtedly shared the tastes of 
his famous contemporary- I illustrate here (Pi. 42) the 
Christ Majesty folio of the Codex* for it is certainly a 
Jarrow illumination* whereas the better-known folio show¬ 
ing Exra as a scribe may not be part of the original Anglo- 
Saxon book and h probably an Italian painting. It i$ 
clearly by a different artist, and is generally softer and 
more impressionistic in manner* and in many details, for 
instance the treatment of the sandal-straps on the feet, it 
reveals a much greater feeling for naturalism. The Majes^ty 

^ In the whole of this vast book there is only one initial with Liatcrlace 
embellishment (roho. Bo^b) and even this is much fporc Italian Ln style 
than northern ; it should be eoinp^urcd with mine of die jc^-enth-ccntiiry 
gDld-foil crosses from the LombiinJ 
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folio iSj of course^ in inteDtion whole-heartedly failhrul to 
the cDutincntal style of painting and it has carefully moddled 
Romanesque figures ; but it reveals nevertheless certain 
characteristics that betray its provincial origin^ such as the 
use of black outlines for the figures^ the definitely barbaric 
treatment of the feet* the lack of experience suggested by 
the awkward sdlTncss of the Evangelists^ symbols, and the 
method of drawing the eagle's eye. Moreover^ the colour¬ 
ing* a rich assembly of orange^ blues^ crimson ^ browm^ and 
goldj shows more violent contrasts and is much harsher in 
tone than that of the E^ra folio. Thus we find on the 
Majesty page a very broad border of vi\id orange jarring 
in a disturbing way with the bright crimson of the second 
ring of the central medallion ; but on the Ezra page the 
orange border Is narroWj and b pleasantly and quietly 
absorbed into the composition by tlie warm browns of the 
furniture* 

Even in the lesser crafts the ne%v influence of the Saxon 
renaissance is observable. There is, for example, the coflin 
of St. Cuthbert (PL 43)^ The Saint had died at Lindis- 
fame in 6S7 and had been buried in a stone coffin ; but 
in 6g8 his body was disinterred and placed in a wooden 
coffin intended to be kept above ground, and this, perhaps 
the least pretentious and yet the most afTecting rcUc of the 
early Northumbrian Churchy is now to be seen in the 
Cathedral Library at Durham* It is elaborately orna¬ 
mented, but not in the Columbati or barbaric style, such 
as might have been appropriate in a memorial of this 
period at Liudislame* On the contrary^ it is purely a 
renaissance piece, and its decoration consists of incised full- 
length drawings of Christ surrounded by the symbols of 
the Evangelists, a seated figure of the Virgin and Child, 
and half-length figures of Archangels and Apostles* These 
drawings have a conscious Romanesque dignity, though 
they are crude and show few signs of a practised manner; 
but the craftsman w^as trying to portray the figures sympa^ 
thctically, and to recognize the significance of the drapery 
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and of the positional character of the effigtes. There is, 
moreover, considerable attention to detalL The hair, vdth 
Its curls and partings is carefully treated, and St. Paul 
has a fine spiky beard ; the slightly turned head with the 
single-stroke * profile ^ nose is used in addition to the 
directly frontal face ; the ridging of the upper lip is sho^n, 
and wing-feathers and drapery-folds have character and a 
certain rough accuracy. In some passages^ for instance 
the lower drapery of the Christ and of the Matlhew^-symbol, 
and in the long light fingers of the hands, there is an airy 
vivacious quality betraying not merely a native sscst for 
the new figure-style, but the beginnings of that calligraphic 
adaptation of it best exemplified in the contemporary' draw¬ 
ings of the Evangelhts in the Lindisfame Gospels, In short, 
the work is young and enthusiastic. And it sho%v*s no sign 
of that kind of provincialism which w'e associate with the 
bungling and uninspired copywork of a decaying 

Just as church-building in the north w'as accompanied 
by the appearance of major works of sculpture, like the 
figure on ^nediers porch, so in the south the early Augus- 
tinian buildings may have contained, or at least have been 
associated with, carvings of equal importance. The evidence 
is not absolutely decisive ; but the probability that the 
pieces of a round-shaft cross at Recnlver, in Kent, published 
by Sir Charles Peers,“ dates from tlie seventh century is 
so strong that it is almost a certainty. What U left of this 
richly figured pillar is in fragments,* but they are all of 
the same stone and bear every appearance of being part 
of a single monument ; and no fragments of any other 
early cross have been found on the site. They' ate likely, 
therefore, to be pieces of a sculptured round-shaft cross 

^ Thii ^pnint it best appreciated by comparir^ the ccliHii with the 
stone Aarcophagu3-co\Tr in ibe Hy-pogeuiu (f. 600) at Poitim ; i«c 
Clapham, cp. cil, p. 43. 

^ LXXVil (1927), p. 1141. 

* With the cxcepiiDA of one rragmenl in private possession at Canter¬ 
bury', these arc at present hoiiscd in the new church at Reculvxr. 
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mth many figure-subjects thereon that Leland^ the sbtictnth- 
century antiquary^ saw when it stood in front of the chancel 
arch of Rcculver Church. When, on excavation^ the base 
of this cross was located, it was found to be contemporary 
\dth or earlier than the late seventh-century Saxon church, 
because the original opiis signinum pavement is stopped 
against it on two sides ; there is, accordingly, Uttlc room 
for doubt that the surv'ivmg fragments belong to a cross 
that was either set up when the church was built, or was 
in existence when the church tvas erected, as it w^erc, to 
enshrine it* If this be so, we have in these few broken 
carvings nothing less than a unique and precious example 
of Kentish sculpture at the first blossoming of the renais¬ 
sance, either in the days of Archbishop Theodore or per¬ 
haps even in the time of St* Augustine hiinself. 

The carvings^ which still bear abundant traces of their 
original colon ring, are so unlike any'thing else in England, 
or fbr that matter abroad, that we could scarcely hope to 
establish their e^rly date without this corroborative evidence. 
But one of the Iragments (PI. 46) bears a heavy foUate scroll 
cjf the Italian type that we also see in the south on the Brit- 
ford panels * (PL 76), and in the roundels made by its stem 
there arc human busts. Here we may at least suspect that 
we have very early work, because the frec-stylc bust m a 
plant-^scroll is a very rare decorative theme that in this 
instance looks as though it must have been directly derived 
from Late Antique art“ ; but I do not feel that this is a 
decisive points for it is possible that the Reculver design 
is, after all, merely a version of tlic more common classical 
theme of the peopled plant. But the fact that this scroU- 

^ Note the lobcd arTBUEcmcnl uf rather lai teave? &n the Inner side 
of the volutes which occurs bolh ai BdlTord aod at Receiver. 

t 1 aiD thinking of a well-known mosaic at Sia. ComLsuiza in Rome, 
and t may abo merLiioo the Romano-Brliiili pavement from Thruxtonp 
Kant^. *Thf Rectilver dc&lgn diotild, however, be conlrajltd wilh thal 
at ihe ^ Angel GnsA ’ at Otiey, a later Northumbrian carving (p. 1^4)1 ; 
for there the biLiW stand on plinths and are Hanked by sprays instead of 
being enmeshed in a scrolL 
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pjattem is itsdf framed and then surrounded by a heavy inter- 
iacc border may be significatit, for the complete design has 
quite clearly that mosaic-floor or carpec 4 ike quality of panels 
in interlace fields that I have also claimed to be a contribu¬ 
tion from Late Antique art (p. gS) ; and it mayp therefore, 
perhaps be possible to detect in thu fragment of the Reculvcr 
pillar the English counterpart of that Stage of Celtic design 
represented by the ornamental system of the Book of 
Durrow. That is to say, the Rcculver cross may owe the 
arrangement of this particular panel to a fashion that was 
most of all important in the earliest stages of the develop¬ 
ment of Christian art in the British Isles. 

The really astanUhing thing about the Reculvcr carv^- 
ings is the semitive and vivacious treatment of die larger 
figureSj for no Golden Age sculpture in England comes 
near to being their equal in this soft classical grace. The 
best-known fragment (PL 46) is 13! inches high and is 
part of a circular shaft dnoded by vertical ribs into panels, 
each of which was occupied by a draped figure. It bears 
the lower halves of two of these* Both have cloaks the 
edges of which saving in narrow folds against the right 
leg and fan out into long zigzag frills, sometimes of as many 
as twelve angles; in each case this cloak 1$ lifted on die 
left side of the body so that the zigzag edges divide over 
the left knee, and both have an under-skirt of which the 
front is raised slightly* The gentler creases and ripples 
of the textile arc indicated by grooveSj and diere is a sense 
of pleasant and easy naturalism about the work, w^hich 
has not as yet hardened into a rigid schematic style* We 
know nothing about the origins and affinities of this sculps 
ture. By hypothesis it should be an obvious reflection 
of a continental or eastern style [ but the source cannot 
be found, and so far from showing itself to be immediately 
connected with any known Italian, Gaulish, or Syrian sculp¬ 
ture of the Late Antique schools, the Reculvcr figuraJ style 
differs markedly from anything abroad. Moreover, its 
iconography h as star ding as its figure-style, and as difficult 
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to explain > The truth is that the Kentish sculpture stands 
alone, and its peculiarity and prccocjousness can only be 
accounted for on the grounds that it is already English 
and representative of a vigorously expenmental insular art. 
It remains the most baffling and incomprehensible carving 
in the country, and it is in the highest degree unsatisfactory 
that we should have so little to say about it; but we may 
agree that by assigning it, as Sir Charles Peers has done, 
to tlie early days of the Kcutish renaissance, at least we 
place this unique monumeut in the one context in winch 
the naive enthusiasm of the sculpture and its icone^raphical 
invention may be reasonably expiectcd as a natural off¬ 
spring of the age itself. 

The revolution caused by the intense and undisguised 
Italian taste of the leading ecclesiastics of the Roman 
Church in England during the late seventh centurji' was 
destined to be profound, and that we should speak of a 
‘ renaissance ’ when confronted by this sudden return of a 
humanistic an is no more than the event deserves. For 
the main fact is die reappearance in this country of monu¬ 
mental sculpture and the concept of the plastic figure in 
scene and effigy, which, having been known before in its 
Romano-British guise, now astonishes us as a phenomenon 
of Anglo-Saxon art. That there is no direct continuity 
docs not invalidate a relationship such as the term renais¬ 
sance implies ; for the circuitous process whereby an 
altered and quasi-oriental Late Antique art, introduced by 
St. Augustine and Ardibishop Theodore and .'Adrian of 
Naples and Benedict Biscop, blossoms in tlie land of its 
adoption into a specifically English and premature variety 
of Romanesque art does not lessen the significance of the 
underlying Roman classicism in the foreign taste which 
was the essential stimulus of the change that is now observ¬ 
able in England. 

• On one fTagmeni (PI. 46) there is a figure tiuicning up a rocky jlvpe 
tcTwards a Kcond figure who holds a long and normw rtipe-like object 
that ctirli Bcmt the cumpnition jcroll-rMhion. 
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The result is a commonplace of our history-ebooks. For 
now dantts the Golden Age of the English Church wherein 
learning and the arts prospered to such an extent that during 
the sixty^ix years beu^reen the arrival of Theodore {669) 
and the death of Bede f735) the remote province of England, 
happily aloof from a continent made mbcrablc by bar¬ 
barian wars and tlie Arab invasion^ achieved a position 
that without exaggeration may be described as supreme in 
western cmlizarion. It is not always easy to appreciate the 
intensUy and tlie rapidity of the movement, but of tite 
inteUcctual brilliance of its leaders there can be no doubt^ 
and it is no small thing that in a Saxon world only just 
emerging from the darkness of paganism, the English 
Church could give to the world a man. who ' stands out 
without possible rival as the foremost scholar of the vs^est 
For such, beyond cavil, was the Venerable Bede* 

In the arts the attainment of this country in the Golden 
Age is no less remarkable than that made in the world of 
learning. For England was not merely a convert to the 
classical tradition, but actually its guardian and foremost 
promoter. If from our distant standpomt wc seek the 
lineage of Anglc^Saxon renaissance drawing and sculpture, 
wc have to look cither back or fonvard in the direct pedigree 
of the great classical tradition. The work stands alone in 
Europe, not the contemporary version of a continental art, 
but a sudden and unique revelation of the mainstream 
itself It is perhaps one of the most remarkable events in 
the whole art-history of England^ For a brief moment 
this country', rousing itself from its obsession with barbaric 
ornament, stands out bravely and is illumined in the sight 
of all Europe as the principal custodian of tliat immense 
and potent tradition that had found exptc^ion in Greek 
and Roman and Late Antique art and was to become 
in the western world Carolingiau and Ottonian art. 
lliis is the phenomenon that wc now witne^, an English 

^ H. Sl Ll U. Thr Biflk itf Ihi Atzdiiit AgfS^ Oidbrd, 1935^ 

p. iSi. 
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anticipation of the great CaroUngian renaissance ; for 
in the late seventh and early eighth century, before the 
age of Charlemagne had dawned, a noble Romanesque 
an had already flowered. And this, let it be remem¬ 
bered, in a cnuntr>' that for three hundred years had not 
only denied Its principles, but had forgotten even its exist¬ 
ence. 

It is not, of course, to be expected drat the more fashionable 
and foreign-looking forms of English renaissance art should 
alone represent the early decades of the Golden Age, nor 
that a homogeneous Anglo-Saxon style, based on human¬ 
istic themes, should have been evolved rapidly. Great 
thougb the enthu^asm of the spirilual leaders may have 
been, and boldly experimental though die designers were, 
the time itself was one of conflicting tendencies so seriously 
opposed that confusioit and uncertainty did undoubtedly 
prevail llic Celtic tradition in manuscript-illumination 
was too well-grounded, loo i-igOTOui and successfully 
splendid in ils brilliant ornament, for such a style to fade 
instantly at the touch of classicism. Indeed, in this branch 
of decorative art die battle went at first to the barbarians, 
and ihc Lindisfamc style, made famous in the Gospels and 
subsequently perpetuated in other manuscripts of the same 
school, is, apart from the notable concession in the matter 
of die Evangelist drawings, an unmistakable triumph of 
the barbaric tradition. The style w'as too strong to be 
extinguished ; not, indeed, is it to be supposed that die 
leaders of the new movement desired its suppression. Even 
Benedict Biscop, the foremost exponent of classicism, saw' 
nothing incongruous in adorning the plinths of his porch 
at Monkwcarmoudi widi snake-like animal-ca.rv'ings in die 
barbaric Ribbon Style, and it is not hard to find other 
examples of a juxtaposidon of elements derived Irom 
clasdeal and barbaric art. 

There is, for instance, the late seventh-century leather 
binding (H. 43) of a Gospel of St, John taken out of the 
coffin of St. Cuthbert In the year 1104 and now in the keep 
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mg of Stony hurst College.^ The manuscript is Italian^ 
or an English text of a markedly Italian character [ but 
the binding is local Northumbrian work. The rectangular 
panel on the front is framed by narrow margins contaimiug 
a two-strand twist, like the panels of the contemporary 
Franks Casket {see below), and there are two lengths of a 
more complicated interlace within it that are in the Lindb^ 
fame manner ; while the step-pattern on the back of the 
cover might almost have been copied directly out of the 
Gospels.® But in the middle of the panel on the front 
there is a fleshy symmetrical version of the foliate fruit¬ 
bearing scroll in high relief that is a testimony to the new 
foreign taste of the age, for its hc^vy vase-lLkc trunk and 
ostentatiously balanced arrangement around a central 
heart-shaped leaf has nodiing to do with native Northum¬ 
brian scroll-work. The repousse silver covering of the 
little portable altar of oak, also found in St. Cuthbert'is 
coflin, reveals, though it is perhaps a century' later, a similar 
mixture of the foreign and the native styles** so that we 
art bound to make allowance for a certain hesitancy and 
duality of purpose in Saxon work of the Golden Age^ It 
is perhaps the strength rather than the weakness of the 
English renaissance that tins should be so, and much of 
the beauty and virility of our early art is due to the freedom 
of the artist to make the best of l^tU worlds and to experi¬ 
ment with combinations of graceful foliate tliemcs of a 
classical order and rich barbaric patterns in a manner 
that has never been attempted in diis country before or 
since. 

The age* however* was witness not only of a conflict 
between two opposed arUsde traditions. In England 
Christianity itself was new ; for the convcnslon had been 
a slow process, and even in Bede's day cannot be $ald to 

^ G+ Baldwin Browi Afls ot Early En^imdu VI, Ft. I, p. l ^ Victoria 
and Albert Muacum^ 1930, No, It PJ- L 

* cf. folio 34^* Ci!nUirCt and folio 

* Baldwin Brown, dp. Clt., p. 
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have been complete. In the art of the time this meant 
that tlie struggle widened into a dash between Christian 
and pagan themes, and wc have the Frants Casket as an 
iUustration of that further confusion in which subjects 
derived from entirely different religious backgrounds ap¬ 
peared side by side* The casket (Pls> 44, 45) is made of 
whale’s bone and is now in the British Museum.^ It is 
Northumbrian work, probably contemporary with the 
Lindisfamc Gospels and the Stony hurst bindings and the 
first thing that is remarkable about it is that it introduces 
us to narrative scenes composed of groups of figures* a form 
of pictorial art of ’ivhich wc have seen nothing since the 
day of such rare pieces of fifth-century ecclesiastical metal¬ 
work as the Long Witteiiham stoup (p. 45). But it is the 
choice of subjects that now^ daiiiis our attention, for the 
carvxr, while primarily interested in scenes from northern 
mythology* has nevertheless included and given great im¬ 
portance to a scene from the story of the Nativity* and 
he has also selected for illustration scenes from the history 
of tlic Jews and of the Romans. Probably* as Mr^ Dalton 
has suggested, he was working from some Ulustrated 
Chronicle of the World ; but it is doubtful if he had any 
intention of expressing an intdliglbie sequence of events* 
and the cxtraordinaiy' and apparently arbitrary jumble of 
the pictures on this small bos is in fact t’^qslcal of the hetero¬ 
geneous interests of the age. Instead of labouring to pro¬ 
duce a coherent religious or historical statement* the artist, 
on. the contrary^* attempted to please pagan and Christian 
alike witli a joyous and inconsequential parade of scenes 
that were probably intended to have more ornamental 
than didactic value. 

* British Mtutum n<?. 30 ; Baldwin Brown, op. cit., p. 18 ; 

A. Goldsetimidt, EiJitnhitbiiX-uiptufinf 11 * 186^7; M. Longhunt, Hinglish 
JeoritSj London, 1926, pp. i* 65. The nmme by which the casket Ls 
tnowTi ii a tribute to Sir Augmtm Franks^ Keeper of British Antiqoitksi 
wild wiiA rc^ponaiblc for the acquisition of the casket in 1867. Note 
iliat dOe panel, reprenrnted in ihc British Muienm a. cast* b in the 
fiaxgello Miueum at Florence. 
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"I'he subjects are as follows : on the top of the casket 
is Egil the Archer defending his home, with the explanatory 
label * Egil * in the picture-space; on the right of the 
front panel is the Adoration of the Magi, with the label 
' Magi ^ and to the left of this on the &ame panel is Wayland 
the Smith in his forge ; on the right end of the box is a 
scene from the Siegfried saga,^ and on the left end arc 
Romulus and Remus and the wolf, and on the back h the 
capture of Jerusalem by Titus. 

Stylistically the scenes arc crowded and chaotic, and arc 
Far from being immediate copies of an I Lallan or other 
foreign-type composition. It is difficult to believe that 
there is not a strong northern element in the Franks Casket, 
and we may perhaps trace its more violently barbaric 
features to a nailve style of carving such as is to be seen 
in the primiLlve figure-groups of the middle Pietbh area* 
These have nothing to do with the Northumbrian renais¬ 
sance, but they may have had some Influeuce upon Northum¬ 
brian art; for tliey are part of ihe adjacent archaeology 
and may reflect tendencies in design that were operative 
over a large area. The Piedsh ear\'‘uigs in question arc 
found in Forfar and Perthshire, and their chronology is 
uncertain; but it is reasonable to suppose that some uf 
them may be within a decade or so tlic contemporary of 
the Franks Gasket. They bear an assembly of free-style 
figures without logical spatial arrangement, but presumably 
possessing some sort of narrative siguificance ; and there 
is no doubt that in the flat treatment of the picture and 
in various matters of detail they help toward the creation 
of a northern background for the Casket siyle,^ 

^ For a recciii LtitcrprcTaLion ot tills difiicult panel, see Karl Sptessp 
Strzyj^^ski-FisUfhriftt Klagcnfurt, 1933, p. ifm. 

* cf., for inatanee, the Inchbraybcch atone (Roiailty -'VUcRj 
C ilrulisn Menummis ^ Siodandj Fig. 333A and ») ; note Uic ajilmal- 
hcaidcd human beings right side j jfw> fmen, right eoriitr) ; 

ibc ticaiTnem of human legs and fett right aide, right-hand 

getjup I iftmtf rroni, right edrtitr) \ ilie warrior's shield (cdiArt, right 
side ; baide] ; the ^wurd top^ left; itoiUj back] ; the 
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The sculptural style of the Franks Casket does not rep re- 
sent any very considemblc advance on this barbaric work ; 
for the work h both arid and incompetent. The relief is 
little more than a straight-sided fretwork or * silhouette ^ 
treatment that leaves the component figures and details 
uneasily distinetj looking like the loose pieces of a jig-saw 
puzzle. Except for the slanting gashes that give some 
slight modelling to the folds of a cloak, or the cupping of 
the undersurface of the shields or the faint rounding of 
the body in the hollow of an arm-joint, there is little that 
is sculpturci^quc about the presentation of the scenes on 
the box. And just as the artist ignored the classicizing 
tendencies in this respect, so he likewise rejected a classical 
discipline ond simplicity in composition. True to the 
nonhern barbaric tradition he preferred a restless and 
crowded design for his panels^ using runes^ pellets* foliage, 
and interlace to fill up every gap in the pictures, and, 
aided by the dissolving quality of his figures, he achieves 
an effect of complicated abstract surracc-pattern directly 
co mparable with that of the pages of the Hindis fame 
Gospels. In thb respect the left side of the casket (PI. 44) 
is perhaps the most significant. And this similarity in 
general result is made the stronger by ecrtaiii details in 
the carving. There can be no mistake about the pair of 
bird’s heads protruding from a piece of interlace that 
Dccujiies the top of the arch in the centre of the back panel, 
for this comes tsiraight out of Lindisfame art.^ llie inter¬ 
lace between the legs of the horse on the right side of the 
casket is another link with the Lindisfarne manner, and 
the central portion of the Romulus and Remus face is wholly 
barbaric in concept- Moreover, the little animals in the 

pkobited liotei nght, rigliL^litind group ; itone, back, bdttom kft) ; 

the triple-furrow carving oF the liumari buit front | tUmffj back, 

botlom right). ITic Murthly alone {RomiUy AUen, op. cii,| p. 306) 
has the figures arranged in a frieze, winch ia an advance on the ^ scav 
lered' ityle, and ihis^ loo^ bear? an axiimabheaded bumaii bebig. 

^ cb folio ufr. 
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corner-spaces of the front are a direct contribution from the 
old northern repertory of patterns and recall the Durrow 
stage pf animal-drawing (ct, Ph 37), 

In ^ort the Franks Casket reveals only a partial accept¬ 
ance of the great art of the renaissance^ and to a certain 
extent may be said to offer a reliance to iL It 13 a strange^ 
hesitant^ and experimental work that moat appropriately 
illustrates the aesthetic disorder of the age. But, this much 
said, the fact remains that the outstanding characteristic 
of the carving is its vitality. Its uncertainty is not that 
of weakness, but of a too exuberant strength, and there 
ran be no doubt of the ingenuity of the designer or of the 
ambitious enthusiasm with which he addressed himself to 
his task. A confusion in purpose and manner is more than 
counter-balanced by this undeniable quality of nascent 
power. It is in an atmosphere, therefore, of ligorous local 
experiment that the young art of the renaissance was 
nurtured, and the rapidity and manifold developments of 
its subsequent growth are no more than a natural result 
of die zealous native invention that at the bidding of the 
Church was now^ largely directed to the propagation of the 
foreign style- 




VII 

EARLY NORTHUMBRIAN CROSSES 

It is on the sculptured standing crosses of stonc^ noblest 
of the sur\d\ing antiquities of the Golden Age of the Churchj 
that the flowering of the Sa^on renaissance is to be seen 
in its most impressive form. As a type of monument these 
crosses represent insular^ probably Irish^ invention indeed^ 
it is not impossible that they arc to be connected with the 
ancient menhir-cult of the Celtic world ■ and first appear 
as the result of a deliberate policy whereby the public and 
easily comprehended testimony of tlic native menhir or 
menhir-Uke memorial or of the wooden idol, became a part 
of the missionary apparatus of the Church itself. There 
are^ it is true, no transidoiial fonns between the menhir 
and the high cross ; for in the post Roman civilization 
die memorial had not progressed beyond the stage of the 
tall rough-hewn stone bearing an incised chrism, and the 
new architectural and sculptural grandeur of the Golden 
Age cross is of a revoludonary kind ; but the abruptness 
of die change is in keeping with the astonishing suddenness 
of the renaissance^ and at least we may say it would be 
characteristic of the leaders of the Anglo-Saxon Church 
in the seventh century that dicy should appreciate imme¬ 
diately the advantages of dcv'eloping for their own purposes 
the Celtic type of publicly exhibited memoriaL 

No department of our national antiquities is more 

^ 1 have in mind early Irish otbw like that of Camdonagh znd the 
cross-bearing slab of Faban Mara (F. Henr>’, Xui Sculpture irlaiidmsf j II, 
FL 14)* 

■ ^ G. €kinth£f^itnd and Aal anti Arch.. 

&/C. TfOM., XXXV (1933), p. 3 ff, 
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urgently in need of orgamKCd stndy than the English 
crossesand For my present puqaose I find it an cxccsiively 
cmbarrassiiig fact that the principal problcnls of chronology 
and stylistic development are not likely to be solved before 
a complete survey of the material has been accomplished. 
Until this has been done>* and until the results have been 
fully discussed, I am unable to do more than call attention 
by means of a few examples chosen from among the more 
Important crosses lo certain salient points that seem lo 
have a bearing on the main stor>'' of the dc:\'elopmetit of 
the arts in England* and in this chapter 1 cannot promise 
to come to grips^ as Mr. W. G- Collingwood alone in this 
country has done* with the whole huge scries of the North¬ 
umbrian CTossra* arranging them into schools and period- 
groups. 

It is well that we should realise at the outset dial though 
the early English crosses, by which I mean diose commonly 
assigned to the late seventh or early eighth century* un- 
doubtediy reflect the renaissancCp they are not so osten- 
tatioiisiy foreign in style as is somclimcs assumed. No 
existing cross looks as though it bears tlie same relation 
to continental work as docs the * Xfajest)" * folio of the 
Codex Amiatinus * and though the themes used^ particu¬ 
larly the ^ine-scroil and the figures* have their origin abroad* 
it may be truly said that no cross in these islands Is without 
its idiomatic insuiar stamp. In the matter of the vine- 
scroli t^Ties Dr* Kimngcr has demonstrated how difficult 
it is to produce anything that iooks in the least like being 
an immediate foreign model*® and the same thing may be 

^ Fijr general accaunti see A, English Homanfjqtu Ar£kJ^ 

lATfurf before thff Congutsl^ Ox&ird, l^ 30 i J ■ Br6nEisLed+ Earfy hngiish 
Omamitil, London, 1(^14 ; for a detailed study of tbod* in the north, 
W- G. Gallmgw'ood, Nafthambrim Cmsa of tht Agfi, Ldndon, 

1937. Also G, Baldwin Brown, in Earij Engitind, Vlt Pt. flj 
London, 1937+ 

® The sun'cy h now being cartied oul in the Departmem of Britbh 
Antiquities in the Brituh \fasciim. 

■ Antiqui^f X (1936}, p. 6i- 
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said of most of the figure-types. The crosses represent a 
frankly English application of the continental or eastern 
sculptural method to a local form of monument* They 
arc a vehicle for the popularization of the new art of the 
Church, and therefore in concept and design they neces¬ 
sarily make many concessions to native taste. 

This does not mean that the crosses present us immediately 
with barbarous travesties of the foreign sculptural forms. 
Tlieir ven* purpose as significant monuments of Christie 
anity demanded some measure of resistance to the in-bom 
aesthetic tendencies of the northerner whose artistic tradi¬ 
tions were in concept and practice totally incapable of 
providing a medium for such public declarations of the 
Faith as naturalistic figure-carving and ornament could 
provide.^ Thus it comes about that the early Golden 
Age enjoyed ride by side with the bright-patterned abstract 
nonsense of the * Cel lie’ Manuscripts a conscientiously 
humane and classical sculpture ; and of this wc may lake 
as the principal examples diosc two noble crosses ofRuthwcII 
and Bewcasdc (Pis. 47 and 48). 

Of these even the Ruthwell cros$j which is the earlier 
of the two, represents oidy an acclimatized classicism and 
has peculiarly English mannerisms ; but of 5t$ Jn&piring 
Romanesque nobility, slrongly contrasting with the flashy 
inorganic surfacc-dccoration of later and more barbaric 
types of cross (cf PL 51 there can be no possible doubt. 
Ruthwell 15 in Dumfriesshire, and the great cross, now in 
the church, is a tapering two-piccc shaft of red sandstone a 
Uttic over 17 feet in height. Its ornament consists of figure- 
subjects in a series of clo*;c-sct panels and of fulUlcngth vinc- 
scroUs contaiiring birds and animals ■ there is no interlace 
or any other contribution from the northern repertory of 
patterns* in which respect the Ruthwell cross dificrs &om 
that of Eewcastle. The figures are in deep relief and are 
plastically conceived, even though the drapery Is heavy 

^ Tht vimcyfcroll itself muy hainT^ had symbolical aignifitance i but 
cf Dr. Kiuingcr'a rcmarkjp op. cit., p. 69. 
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and the postures rigid. On the remaining fragments of 
the head are paneb representing St, John and St, Mattliew 
with their symbob, and abo a perched eagle and a half¬ 
figure of an archer. On one face of the shaft we have 
St. John the Baptist with the Lamb^ a Christ Majesty, St. 
Paul and St. Anthonys the Flight into Egyptj and a panel 
now obliterated ; on the opposite face are the Visitation^ an 
imposing scene usually described as Mary Magdalene 
wiping the feet of Christ with her hair* the healing of the 
blind man, the Annunciation, and the Crucifixion. 

The hea^^ness of the Rutliwell style, especially nolice- 
ablc in the thick ponderous drapery that has nothing of 
die easy swing and light movement of the Rcculvcr work, 
is above all exemplified in the carving of the Christ ivith 
the Mary Magdalene (PL 47). Here the coarse over¬ 
weighted folds of the skirt and the lower part of the cloak, 
and die astonishing rendering of the bent figure with its 
gross arm and huge long-fingered hand, are clumsier than 
any passage in the rest of the figure-camng on the cross, 
and they arc, therefore, typical of the aesthetic unsteadiness 
of the age. Thanks to lack of training, or to the lack of 
a suitable foreign model, we see In this powerful detail of 
the wartian '5 arm a suddrn irresponsible abandonment of 
the naturalistic sculpturesque manner in favour of a purely 
barbarous emphasis of gesture. It is a toppling backw^ards 
from the serenity of the general Ruih^vell figure-style in 
the direction of the violent mannerisms of the Franks 
Casket- To see the real renaissance manner of early 
Northumbria we must look at the Christ Majesty of the 
opposite face* Though it has faults of stiffness, and though 
there arc pitiful infelicities such as the treatment of the 
lower edge of the skirt and of the feet, and of the animat- 
heads upon which they stand, yet there is a combination 
of real monumental serenity and humane dignity in this 
fine work. The head is of natural proportions, measuring 
onc- 5 Cvcnth of the total length of the body ; but when we 
look at the equivalent figure on the Bcwcastlc cross (PI. 48) 
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wc find a Christ more noticeably j^unt in quality, the 
hcatl being only one-ninth of the full height, while the 
sculptural style is here in general effect weaker and flatter, 
and in detail rather more heavy-handed and uncouth, witness 
the deep and weighty central loop of the cloak. Th is famous 
cross, a Strathclyde neighbour of RuthwdI, is now a head¬ 
less shaft of grej' sandstone 14^ feet in height. Only one 
face bears figurc-carv'lngs, and these ate not arranged in 
close-set panels, as at Ruth well, but are separated by spaces 
left blank for the inscription, which here consists of runes 
only, instead of mixed Latin letters and runes as at Ruth- 
w'cU. And there arc no longer graceful narrative groups, 
but three lean ill-proportioned figures, in descending order, 
St. John the Baptist, Christ Majesty, and St. John the 
Evangclbt. 

There is a fuU-length vine-scroll containing birds and 
beasts on the back of the Bcwcastlc cross, but the sides 
arc now broken up into panels of ornament, some bearing 
xqnc-scrolls without living creatures, and others framing 
purely abstract patterns such as elaborate interlaces and 
lengths of chequer-work. This cross is, therefore, fiankly 
more barbaric in its decorative system than the Ruth well 
cross, which shows no trace of this typical Nortliumbrian 
art, but adheres to the foreign concept of the storied page 
and the flowing scroll. The inhabited vine-scrolls of both 
the crosses are of the same type, but that of the Bcwcastlc 
cross shows a harder and more conventional treatment of 
the theme, both as regards the plant and the creatures in 
it. Hie Ruth well scroll is, of course, far from being an 
original and unchanged imported pattern, for the heavy 
emphasis on the thick pipe-like line of the running spirals 
of the principal ascending stem, and the economy in the 
use of leaves and fruit, and the transformation of the vine 
into a mongrel creeper of dubious botanical origin, are all 
signs of English development; and the animals are English 
inventions too i for they have lost their hind legs and have 
acquired long coiling tails with fan-like terminals so that 
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they seem to be related partly to the sea-cow or hippocamp 
series and partly to the gryphon genuSj^ though they 
still possess some climbing ability and are able to grip 
with their fore-paws and bite with their mouths in an 
attractively vivacious manner. On the Bcwcasde crossp as 
though suiting its texture to the panels of interlace and 
chequer^ the scroll is flatter and less iifclikep and noticeably 
more abstract in quality* In fact, it is so far removed from 
being a rcfreshiiig glimpse of plant and animal life that it 
may be said to represent an almost complete translation 
of a sensitive organic ornament into a dead and over¬ 
crowded surface-pattern* As regards the Imng creatures^ 
which here include stiff and uncomfortable Uttic quadru¬ 
peds in addition to the bipeds with 5 ns and fish-like 
there is a more pronounced rigidity of the attitudes and an 
increase in size in Telation to the containing volute. And 
the background becomes less and less a pan of the picture. 
It is no longer a mj-sterious space against which, as some 
creeper stra>ing across a windoWi the scroll is set ofF^ but 
is now the mere machinery of relief, a means of accentuating 
the edges of the design ^ 

Yet there is still a considerable richness in the Bewcastle 
stage of ornament, as the shorter panels of the vine-scroll 
testify. The symmetrical double scroll tvith the little 
rectangular tic,* and the figure of eight with its intctlaee- 
ments of small branches, arc spirited designs that still 
show tlie complicated * activity " of the plant to which Dr. 
Kitringer, m making a comparison with Coptic sculpture, 
most aptly refers.® The Bcwcastlc cross, thereformust 
not be written off simply as an inferior and more barbaric 
version of Ruthwell, in addition to the obrious signs 


^ A Teal gryphon Vkilh vdnss appears on the Jedburgh slab, a carving 
or about the wne date as the KuiKwell emsi. Hic taif however, is 
that of the of late clasicaL art. 

' This panel U illiHimled by Dr. Kiiztngcr, op, dl.j PL B (ispp. 

p- 64). 

*qp, at., p. 65- 
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of iis derived Anglo-Saxon characlcr^ there is also evidence 
of the operation of a new and to some extent independent 
Stimulus from outside.^ Though it is in pan a copy of 
Ruthwell^ it nevertheless cohks very near to being a new 
type of cross as a result of this response to tastes and fashions 
that were unknown to the Ruth well sculptor, and it is 
precisely this dual operation, here detectedp of changing 
exterior influences and changing interior style that makes 
the gcncra .1 sequence of the Anglo-Saxon erodes so hard to 
follow% We sec that in this aesthetically resdess and per¬ 
sistently experimental age there was no such thing, even 
within the narrow limits of a local school, as a constant lypc 
of cross I and no such thing as a single cvolutionaiy pedi- 
grcCj based on the test of complexity of design and degree 
of naturalism, for the \^nc-scrolI, or for the birds and beasts, 
or for the figure-sculpture ; and even if we are as yet 
unable to establish satisfactorily the main stylistic phases, 
at least it will be a welcome advance if determine to rid 
ourselves of misconceptions that are the result of a too 
facile Bimplification of this most embarrassingly complex 
series of Saxon carvings. 

From this it follows that unless crosses arc very closely 
connected in their general ornamental system it is very 
nearly a w^aste of time to try to asse^ their reladve chrono¬ 
logy at sight and on grounds of minor typological altera¬ 
tions^ One would, in particular, distrust any reasoning of 
this sort that attempts to establish the ^wcasde cross 
as earlier or later in dale than the Acca cross (PI. 49), 
which we suppose to have been carved c. 740 (see p* 134)* 
The crosses arc not sufficiently alike for the purpose* 
They do not belong to the same aesthetic complex j and 
that being so, it may not be a decisive point that on the 
Acca cross we have a more stylized, more English, version 
of the symmetrical double scroll than on the Bcwcastle 
cross. Yet there are two factors that ought at least to 

* The shon paticUed acrell may ilirif be due to Coptic influcocci u 
Dr. Kitztngtr shows. 
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help us to decide the date of the last-named monument, 
and the first is that it undoubtedly represents a group of 
tendencies marked enough to possess a period-value. The 
fact that it so closely resembles a great cross like that at Ruth- 
well which Ls purely Romanesque in concept, and yet 
differs from h by the introduction of a new ornamental 
system of panelled abstract ornament in a vertical roWpCan 
only be interpreted as a sign that it was erected at an early 
date in the eighth century. For it must be obviom that 
the stylistic change between two crosses so closely connected 
is of a peculiar kindj a kind that cannot belong to any 
other age than that which produced tlie Lindisfame Go$- 
peb ; for I am not thinking simply of the sudden conjunc- 
don of plant-scroll and an interlace of a mannered northern 
ty^Cp but of the use of a nearly classical scroll and an early 
variety of interlace in a carefully organized close-textured 
carpel-like spread,^ The second point 1 have to make 
concerns the character of Ihc interlace itself, since on the 
north side of the cross below the chequer panel there is a 
panel bearing a dbtinctive assyinctrical intcriace with 
bold lateral curt^es in die * hoUow^ line ^ manner as opposed 
to the * solid line * type abo used on the cross; * and the 
importance of this is that it has its direct counterpart in 
the Lindisfame Gospels (folio ana), and dots not occur in 
this form in later Englbh work.® To those familiar with 
the Northumbrian styles it musi be evident that wc have 
here iwo reasons for dating Bcwcastle r, 700 that are 
as convincing as any aigumeiits yet advanced ; and we 

^ ct. LiiidkCanit Gospeb, folio 37, iriitliib LTB, and contract later 
mtcrlncc-Krall toenbinatidtu as on I lie Hncknrss and Easby rmaa 
and oil the cross at Rolliky, LrieSr 

“ 'fhe comblnalioD of these two types^ following munuscript designs, 
la rare on EfiglUli crosses. In itscirp howrver, il b net a proof orrarly 
datc^ for tliough it occurs in the LiTidbfftmc Qaspth^ ii ramsiued in 
use in Irish MSS. chroughoul the cigbib ccrilury, 

'The Durham CassEodonis (foHo iJiAh ^ manuscript of ibe 
LLndjilhmc group, dated by Zinudcjtnkri r, 73^1^ diowi how tku crisp 
top-4idcd daign subsequently weakens. 

^3S 
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should not lose sight of Mr. Hodgkin’s pertinent remark 
that a monument commetnorathig, as does the Bcweastlc 
Cross, Alcfrith, son of King Osuy^ is not likely to have 
been set up later than the death of Wilfred (7c59)j whose 
patron this unfortunate and rather unimportant royalty 
had been.^ 

The Bcwcasdc cross heralds a styUsde change that is 
more easily discernible in the art of Northumbria at about 
the time of the death of Bede (735}^ In the direct tradition 
of the quasi-classical cartings this took the form of a defi¬ 
nite s^vinging away from the humane Romanesque modelling 
of the Ruth well work in the direction of a cold and charac¬ 
teristically northern interpretation of the imported orna¬ 
mental motives, and this particular aspect of the altered 
manner is well illustrated by the celebrated " Acca ’ cross 
which can be dated on external evidence c, 740.' It comes 
from Hexham and is now preser\‘ed in the Abbey there, 
though for a long time it was kept in Durham Cathedral 
Library. It has a tapering shaft 11 feet in height, of which 
three faces are decorated by elaborate vine-scrolls, all alike 
iti being thin and flat in appearance, their rich effect 
being less that of a luxurious vegetable curtain tlian tliat 

^ Hodgldnp HiJitoij ^ Iht Ij p. 363. 

■ Acca, viiho was bhliop of Hexham from 709 10 732, died in 740, 
ami Symecn tif DurbaTii, writing in the early iwclflh century', (//ij- 
RigMm, 5-a+ 740) that .^ca waa buried ouuidc the east wall of 
Hcxliam churchy two vi'cmdcrhiHy carved atone crosses bcir^ set up, 
one at hu licad and qnc bis ted, the cross at the head bearing an 
liueripiian to the efieci that Acca was buried there. Tlie prcsciu 
^ Acca * cross is in fragtoeiiu which had been scattered ; but one portion 
of it was round in 1858 duriiig the building of the new cast end of 
Hexham Abbey, 1,0. close to the jiiit of Acca's grascr Tht: cro^ is 
inscribed, but illegibly. Two other sculptured crosses^ both unin^ 
scribed, come frooi Hcxliamp tlie bc^t-known of ihc^ Cal., 

IV) being foundp aa waa a part of the * Acca * cross iiself, on the site 
of Sl Mary'a Church, and aa this bears a vine-seroll of the same order 
as ihat on the ' Acca ^ crossp it has b«a supposed 10 be the cross that 
stood at the foot of ihc grave. It ia, however, an inferior and rather 
different carding, and ivaa probably the head-atonc of another grave. 
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of confused and intricate suriace-omament of an abstract 
kind. The designer, indeed* has frankly abandoned his 
nature-theme in the case of the single vine in order to experi¬ 
ment with the branch as a vehicle for the introduction of 
purely abstract interlace ; and even on the principal broad 
face the inanimate interlace intrudes into the plant-motif, 
while the hea\y symmetrically arranged leaves and bunches 
do not conceal the fact that the two vines, as organic 
grow'ths, are not really the main interest of the sculpture. 

The use of short panels of purely abstract ornament, 
as seen on the Bew'castle cross, started a fashion in the 
decoration of Northumbrian crosses that reaches its peak 
in the small and slender fragment of a shafts 2 feet in height, 
from Aberlady, East Lothian, now at Carlowric Castle 
in West Lothian (PL 51). This has a long scroll on the 
edges, hut the front and the back arc divided into short 
panels that conialti ornament chosen from the repertory of 
the native designer. Even the figure of the angel on the 
front is separated by only a narrow bar from a panel of 
northern animal-omarncnt; and on the back arc four 
birds with their necks and legs interlaced, above an area 
filled by a diagonal key-pattern. Nothing could be more 
openly barbaric in concept. The animal panel, indeed, 
in which the elongated necks of the two beasts form parallel 
diagonals that are locked together by the legs, is a design 
of markedly Irish quality, and in this pardcutar design it 
is not to be found in England, though, as a class, such 
compositions arc to be seen in the LindisFamc Gospels ^ 
and in sculpture.® Tltc birds are certainly in tfic lindls- 
famc manner, as Sir Charles Peers has pointed out ■ but 
tile design is seen Jicrc in a debased form, witness the 
draggled tails and long intercrossing legs without claws, 
and the lack of the large scalc-likc body-fcaihera.“ On 

c.g. folios and 139. 

" at Lmdisramf LXXIV, PL Ltl, i). 

® cf the LindisfaxTic; Goapcls type and also the St. Andrew .Auckland 
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the sides of the Aberlady tross arc two vitie-scrolls;, both of 
the same typcj a rather hard open pattern that has sug¬ 
gested comparison with a Syrian form of the scroll, as seen 
in the late sevcnth-centur>^ mosaics in the Dome of the 
Rock, Jerusalem.! As thb same type of scroll makes a 
brief and hesitating appearance In the manuscript art of 
southern England in the middle of the eighth century,® 
ajid as the general style of the Aberlady cross and the details 
of its barbaric ornament is suitably placed, both as regards 
earlier and later Northumbrian work and in relation to 
Irish ornament, at this periodj we may reasonably assign 
the carving to the decades dose to the year 750. 

The intrusion of an openly provincial form of ornament 
in the decorative scheme of the crosses is perhaps better 
exemplified by the back of the Abercom cross (PL 50) 
in Co, Linlithgow, where w^e have an arrangement of 
panels containing a diagonal kcy-patteni, an interlace, and 
a whorl-like Ribbon Animal that is a deliberate repre¬ 
sentation in stone of a manuscript style (r, 750) used in 
the Irish Gospels at St* Gall (MS. 51) ^ * moreover, the 
interlace panel of the folio of this manuscript that 1 have 
in mind is almost exactly reproduced in the stone-carving, 
VVe arc bey^ond a doubt at this point m the history of 
Anglo-Saxon sculpture very near the middle of the eighth 
century/ and the tortuously ornamental, but rather sche¬ 
matized plant^scrDll of the period, represented in three 
difierent versions on this one shaft, is conceived in an 
abstract mood that is in accord with the avowedly bar¬ 
barizing tendencies of the age There arc several other 
crosses belong^ig to this definitely Irish-looking phase of 

^ KiLzinjl^cr^ Op. ciC, p. GS. 

* Zimmernumn pointed ihU oul ; Me 

Tdt, p. The nmnuMTipt in queitiun Is the Cod-CK Aurem. l*kte 
IV, Tl 

* cfp Zirntnerrmnn, III, Tf. i8€r 

* The Interlace type jurvives in maniiKnpti iinlil r. Boo, cf flic 
MacRegol Gotpeb in the BodJeizn Libntry (Zimmnmartiip llti Tf. 
199)^ which BTC cLitecL by an inMriptlon. 
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Anglo-Saxon sculpture in the second half of the eighth 
century tl^t b characterized by panelled interlace and 
flowing Ribbon Style ammal-omamcnl as a principal 
method of omamentation. A good example is the shaft 
from St. Oswald’s, Durham, now in the Catiicdral Library,' 
which shows very well this barbarous backsliding in ’a 
district south of the Border. 

A similar tendency towards a barbaric hardening in 
style can be observed in the English manuscripts that 
followed the Lindisfamc Gospels. The style becomes 
much more Irish in character, and approaches the manner 
of the raid-cighth-centmy Gospels of St. Chad, now at 
Lichfield, that were tlluminated by an Irish monk. In 
■hem, wlteti we look to see how the human figure is por¬ 
trayed, wc find tliat there has been no perseverance with 
the copying of the * painterly * Italian style, for the illumina¬ 
tor has employed a type of figure-dra^ving that is a purely 
schematic characterization, a symbolic pattern-composition 
and not the recognizable likeness of a man. The picture 
of St. Luke (PI. 53) is a bold assembly of hard metallic 
ribbons with those flaunting mockeries of natural detail, 
such as the fold between the feet, that were the delight 
of insular draughtsmansiup. Tfie magnificent face with 
its geometrically conceived nose and delicate pcita-shaped 
Mrs is a notable example of Uic calligraphic interpreta¬ 
tion of the countenance such as we find in other Irish 
manuscripts, for instance the contemporary St. GalJ GospeJs 
that 1 have recendy mentioned.* The fiowering staff diat 
the figure holds is important as a further instance of the 
barbaric style, for it shows that spirallform volute witli 
the ‘ tailed ’ end that makes its first appearance in Anglo- 
Sa.xon art in a scroll-panel on the north face of the Bew*- 
castle cross; but here it is stiffened and wiry, a btisding 

' Dartuait Cat., XV. 

* A fine *tudy of tliii cianuicripE (St. Cs|], 51) ha* kiriy been pab. 
Ibhed by Mile G. L. Mtriidi, Aetitr AnJs^Qhgiguf, Avril-duin, 193S, 
p. igaff. 
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affair of menacing spites that has little in common with 
the sagging naturalism of the sculptured version. Yet this 
is an intrusive detail, and the greater part of the ornament 
of the Gospels adheres to the forms aJrcady established in 
the Duitow style. It is true that tlie Undisfarnc bird 
appears i but Northumbrian * naturalism * and * scroll ’ 
passages are not foundj and the trumpet-pattern panel m 
the Quooiam folio h entirely Dunowesque. 

The Durham Cassiodonis (VL 54) illustrates the con¬ 
temporary English work. The figure of King David is a 
remarkable mixture of two styles, for it is neither plain 
pattern-^work nor corporeally solid. There is a purplish 
red cloak with very stiff pipe-likc rolls and a little shading ; 
but the king himself is a delicately penned Hibemo-Saxon 
fantasy* non-plastic and unreal, a fay creatmre with bril¬ 
liant blue-green eyes* and a throne, a vermilion-bordered 
frame with cross-pieces^ that is furniture appropriate to 
this spectral person. We have here an English attempt^ not 
made by the Irish illurninaior of the St. Chad Gospels, to 
conform to a classical type of subject* and it is because 
of the urgent barbaric mood of the age that the result b 
a striking schematic abstraction of the original design* 
But in spite of the barbaric character of the manuscript the 
painter of the Casdodoms did not use the accustomed 
ornaments of the Celtic school in the traditional manner 
or with the dexterity that is to be seen in the St, Chad 
Gospels. The Ribbon Style animals in the panel Jed 
borders have lost much of their earlier spring and vigour* 
and thdr untidy background of very thin interlace adds to* 
rather than dlsgui^, the feebleness of the design. It is 
further indication of the weakening of the LindJsfame style 
that we should meet an intruder here, a leaping koninc 
beast wliosc foirrij though it is caught up in a whirling mass 
of interlace, b ostentatiously different from the ribbon- 
pattern animals. It b as though the lion of St, Mark 
had been absorbed into the repertory of stock patterns of 
Anglo-Saxon ornament, and the appearance of thb beast 
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in a marginal array of barbaric designs is typical of the age, 
for he is the northern counterpart of the Memvingian Tifin 
of the eighth-century Franjdsh manuscripts.' 

This Cassicxlorus lion is of a metallic hardness and is 
sharply contoured like the St. Mark’s lion in the Book of 
Durrow. He represents, as docs the other figure of Darid 
in the same manuscript (PI. 54)» that disdnetive hard- 
edged clarity, that scrupulous tidiness of outline, which 
makes the pages of Durrow so attractive; and It is pre¬ 
cisely this quality that we find in the Northumbrian manu¬ 
scripts of the same age that belong tq the Echtemach group. 
The name for this series was bestowed by Zimmermann 
^d is taken from Willibrord’s foundation at Echtemach 
in Luxembourg, whence comes the most famous manu¬ 
script of the type, the Gospels (Lat. 9389) in the Biblio- 
theque Nadonalc at Paris. The Echiernach style has to a 
great extent a foreign, Frankish feel ; but it is nevertheless 
a magnificent rccrudeiceacc of the Celtic aspect of Northum¬ 
brian art, and it really owes more to the foundation- 
principles of the Durrow style than to anything else, though 
it is an advance upon the Durrow manner that is inspired 
by continental illuminadon. Once more the figure^tyle, 
as seen in the symbol of St. Matthew (Ph 55), is purely 
an ornamental composition ; but the Echtemach w'ork 
differs because of die astonishing ‘ bull’s eye ’ effect of the 
design, the figurc-pattcni shrinking and wididrawing into 
the centre of die page where it shines with jewti-like 
brilliance as the centre-point of a spacious frame. It is 
die most grimly splendid of the barbaric manuscript styles, 
and it is doubtful if any English illuminadon exeeb the 
Echtemach Gospeb in meticulous draughtsmanship and 
cunningly di,splayed riclme$$. Yet the Echtemach style 
belongs to the resolutely barbaric phase of Northumbrian 

‘ cf. the Codu AurciM (p. 159 below), folio fia lop, for one of ihe 
the Udh enters into the rmrlbem nrctwork of inletlacr* 

* Tbt hqjr if a piile stiaw colour j the halo a ALra^ colour and light 
red ; ihc face a whiilsli hiJf, and the cloak pinkiih red. 
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art in the middle of the eighth century, and it is only 
divorced from the Litidhfarac style and the Cassiodorus 
style because ii b to an appreciable degree affected by 
Frankish induence^ or by the oriental influence that was 
responsible for the manircstation of a similar taste in 
FranceJ Thai which is new 15 llic felicitous and spacious 
organization of the design. The ornamental pages become 
a framework, like the skeletons of elaborate kites^ in 
which the principal pattern shines with a kaleidoscopic 
and closely organized brilliance. The copious ragged 
muddle into wluch the Lindisfarnc style showed signs 
of sinking is now crystallized and dbeipUned. The tumul¬ 
tuous riot of barbaric ornament is abandoned^ and the 
boldly illuminaled initials and symbols flaunt themselves 
grandly without the challenge of a copiously ornamental 
background (Ph 55; cf. Pis. 3 fh- 40 ' 

Such was the barbaric mood in the Northumbrian illu¬ 
mination of the second half of the eighth century'. No 
direct counterpart to this exists in sculpture, but the magni¬ 
ficent cross (PI at South Church, St. Andrew, Auck¬ 
land, in Co. Durham, is a carving of this period that also 
reflects the hard and violent barbarism of the age. We 
sec it in the treatment of the scfdIL Ihe theme i$ that of 
the jungle-like plant in which birds and beasts disport 
themselves and arc pursued by hunters ; but there is none 
of the early naturalbm and daintiness left, and we are left 
with an et:gnomical]y rigid verision that is purely abstract 
in concept. It is a hard, unfriendly invention of the north ; 
a simple running spiral without branches and intercon¬ 
necting tendrils and with a minimum of foliage and fruit. 
Yet it docs not lack spring and rhythm. It coils without 
the inert rope-like deadness of many more naturalbtic 
Anglo-Saxon vine-scrolls, and its lines balance and frame 
the contained animals and birds with a mceSy adjusted 
emphasis. There is nothing here of that narrow strangle- 

^ cf. Zjinmermaiiii+ Miniatarm, Tcxl^ p. Bi. The 

aultnir 1 ;ilba tn mind the inducjicr of oiicntal lejtiJlei. 
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hoUi of overpowering branches that oppresses the fauna of 
many ottier vine-scrolls, aiul though the pattern is bar- 
haricaJly changed, it is also barharicaUy ckganl and 
courageous, showing no insipid degeneration due to nnin- 
spirnsd copying. The birds and the beasts cnJbrcc this 
|>oint. They arc distorted grotesques ; yet they arc alt 
iilivc with a savage schematic vigour. They are derived, 
it is true, fHim Lindisfamc types ; for the beasts have huge 
eyes and thin lower jaws; the birds have large-rcathcrcd 
bodies, great hooked bilk, wings and tails that interlock 
with the scrolls, and enormous claws ; ant! all this we can 
find in Lindisfarnc \vork,‘ But they have at the same 
time a monstrous gauntness and emphasis that make them 
different, 'ilicy arc barbarically absurd in llicir rejection 
of the earlier naturalism. For the first time in sculpture 
we see here the curious and charactcrLstically Anglo-Saxon 
mannerism of brining the llir leg of the animal over the 
front of (he containing scroll, the near leg being tucked 
iMhind it. Such awkwardness of stance would have seemed 
ridiculous and disturbing on the Kuthwdl and Bcwcastle 
creeses. Here it is an acceptable eccentricity of barbaric 
design.* 

The figure-carvings on die cross differ totally from the 
modelled work of Rutiwvcil and Bcwcastle. Here sculp- 
turpique treatment is reduced to a minimum, and the 
artist gains his ends by a silhouette emphasis of the outline 
of the bead and body, the maximum depth of relief being 
not more than half an inch. The strength of the compo¬ 
sitions lies in the brilliant staring rigidity of tlic surface- 
patterns and the clear-cut precision of the linear forms. 
There is an ‘ Echtemach * hardness about the work, and 
a suggestion of that orientalizing style that had already 

* qf, Liodii&me Gimpek, klio si (comm) nod foUo to. 

_ * I call this the .Anglo-Saxcm * lockIt occurs in many later carv¬ 
ings (ef. p. «w). ir we Ribitiiuic the tail or tappet of the aniiuat for 
the bough, we can trace the origin of the manncrBRi back Vo the Lmdia- 
fame Gospels (c-g, folio (4, top of columiu), 
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contributed lo the maniiscript$ of the Durrow and Echtcr^ 
nach tradition. There is no doubt, for imtance, that the 
iconography of the cross ov%'cs something to eastern inveii- 
tion, for the remarkable rope-bound Christ com^ to us 
from a distant, perhaps S^rrian, source/ and only the 
vigorous calligraphic iniensit>’ of the figures and the treat¬ 
ment of faces and hair, tvhicb recalls a style established 
in manuscripts and St* Cuthbert’^s coffin, give these fine 
groups their unquestionable northern stamp. 

^ cf. tbe boynd bodies of Lhc crucified tkievts in the slxlii^enliLry 
Rabula Gcispela at Florence^ or the silver plate rroiti Fcrin [SmiruoVi 
Or^t^l PJ. 15). 
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Ho\v long this admirable barbaric work of the Echtcniach- 
Auckland style continued in Northumbria we do not know ; 
but it is likely that it was short-lived, not lasting many years 
after Alcuin, the Francophile, had become head of the 
school of York ( 77 ®)- tn the closing decades of the 
century we encounter a marked stylistic changie that may 
have been partly due to the influence of Alenin himself 
and partly to the classicking tastes of Mercia during the 
supremacy of Offa. The new' * C^rolingtan " style* as first 
seen in English manuscripts, is illustrated by the Cutlibcrt 
Gospels at Vienna* Tliis is probably York or Mercian work 
and is known to be not later than 800.' The illumination 
is more Frankish in type than anything we have yet examined, 
more conscientious in its adherence to a Carolkigtau form of 
decoration, and more elastically serious in the impressionist 
and dramatic style of painting used for the figures. ■ These 
Gospels make no use whatsoever of trnmpet-patteru, and 
there are few of the tvbirling spiraliform designs still to be 
found in northern work of the second half of the eighth 
century ; in fact^ the manuscript is connected only in 
details with the older forms of Northumbrian art, witne^ 
(PI. 58) the bird-pattern of folio 166^^* the Saxon * lock * 


* ZimiDcrmaELCL, Afinhtwrm, Text, p, I37. 

* For an iiitcKsling CQmparbgn bctvvpcn the figure-style of the Guth- 
beri Gospeb and tlie fEncoes at Tar?m$a in north-east Spain^ i« An 
Studitif VI (t9fi&), p. 

■ In the N oi IN {ZLcELiiiermann/rr. 312) j cf* siniilar designs in the 
Undufarne GevpeU and on the Aberlady emsi (PL 51)* 
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of the animals^ kgs at the bottom of the Cannoa Tables/ 
and a nuitibcr of peculiar!tics in ihe interlace, for m$tancc 
the stringy asymmetrical pattern in the frame surrounding 
St+ Matthew."^ That which is new in the repertory of 
minor ornaments may perhaps be taken as showing the 
influence of Mercian art, for instance the unusual treat- 
ntent of the theme of the inhabited vine-scroll on the 
Monogram folio,* which l>elong$ to a heavily ornamenta] 
type of decoration that also flnds expression in the Canter¬ 
bury illutmnation of die south, though its details arc not 
souihcm, nor done in the Northumbrian manner of the 
days before the Mercian supremacy. A most important 
novehy is that in the panel below the Monogram the 
letters A and M of the word AWEM have animal- 
headed serifs, thu^s heralding a disdnctivc ornamenial 
5t)'le that wc shall find further developed in Mercian 
manuscripts* In the Cuthbert Gospels these serifs do not 
achieve the full turbulence of the Mercian * biting beast' 
style, such as we shall presently sec in the Rome Gospels 
(Pb 57), and ihe>' sUU have some of the restraint of the 
animaJ-hpds on letters of the Lindbfame Gospels, that 
look longingly at the adjacent letters without daring actually 
to bite diem i* but they are different in manner from this 
Lindisfamc work and undoubtedly approach the s tyle of the 
Mercian majuscules that so soon afterwards are converted 
into writhing, bidng fantasies of the most extravagant Und. 

The nature of the stylistic change that was taking place 
in the Mercian-Northumbrian area about 800 is illustrated 
in a more startling fashion by the Rome Gospels to which 
I have just refeTTcd-* In the arrangement of its ornamental 

* Folios sid BI& (Zimrntfoiiinri, TL 307-^)! 

* Folio i7i, left side, top of upper panel (ZLniiricrinaiiii, Tf. 397)+ 

* Folio * 3 ^ (Zinunrimarm, Tf. 3 QS). 

e.g. fbtio 37. On folia 3 are birds* beads lluit bite the initials of 
which they form pan. cf. also Gospds of St. Chad, folio aai- 

^ VaticaA, Barb. lai. 570- Nate that Zitiunetmann aligns this maiiU' 
script to southern England (Tett. p, 140). 
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pages this depends to some extent on the Lindisfame 
tradidortt and the Monogram folio (PI, 56) is of the 
faimliar Hibenio-Saxon plan, showing a restraint Jn the 
U5C of background that suggests the inJIuencc of the Echter- 
nach style* Yet the manuscript is transformed. The 
austerity, the hardness, and the prim manticrhms of the 
middle eighth century are banished, and the iUuminator 
indulges in cver^^ sort of untidy preltiness and all those 
frivolous comitralitics that make barbaric work of the early 
ninth century so enchanting. The ludicrous ^oomorphic 
trumpct^paltcrn is typical of this sudden gaiety, and so is 
the sprightly liuk stiif-stctnmcd plant ^vith the pecking 
birds and winged leonine bipeds, and also the animal- 
headed interlace,^ a signihcanl detail that has its origin, 
if not in Mcrciap in south English art. Another curious 
innovation that we see here for the fir^t time is the device 
known as * penetration * that makes an interlacing ribbon 
or limb pass directly througfty and not over or under, the 
ribbon limb, or body whose path it crosses* This we ^hall 
see again in ninth-ccntuiy' work in England, in sculpture on 
the Croft shaft, on a shaft in St. Peter^s, Northampton, and 
on a tombstone at Ramsbuiy^ in ^V^Ilshirc (p* It also 

occurs in West Saxon metal-work, for example the Walling¬ 
ford sword (p. 184), and is common in foreign metahwork 
of the Carolingian age, lx)th Frankish and Scandina\ian.* 

The colouring, too, in these Gospels is ahve with a new 
and cheerful exuberance ; for live panels of the Monogram 
folio arc briglidy bordered in purple, orange-red, yellow, 
and light blue and blue-green, and they have a surcharged 
ornament of dots in red or in v% hitep that looks like a form 

^ Folio Id, bottom of Kcond column froia right {^inimennaniip 

Tf ai7). 

^ h » very rare in Irish art, though tht^e sme occasional Lfisiances of 
* penetration ' In the Book of Kdb. I do not knew the origin of thli 
rcjumerism, but I should like to juggeat that it is a Caroluigian, and 
not a barbaric, in^’ention. Gf. the climbing plants tha( grow throus^h 
the columns of the calendar-tables in the mnth-centur>' tJospeh in the 
Pierpont Morgan collection j,MS* 7118, fob 13). 
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of embellishment borrowed from a southern school. The 
little scroll is especially characteristic of tlic new style, 
for its birds and animals are in gaily variegated tints and it 
has prettily shaded and spotted leaver and fruit. Else¬ 
where in the book we find a similar brightness and increased 
vivacity in design. The majuscule with animaUheaded ap¬ 
pendage^ that fill the panelled lines in the text arc now astir 
and writhing- The letters twist and turn in lively confusion^ 
and they grip and bile and snarl and snap, and sometimes 
tail off unexpectedly into weaving Rowers and leaves. In the 
illustrated panel (PL 57) these letters are coloured a pale 
grey and they hav'e ydlow heads w^ith red mouths and white 
tongues and lappets, and they are set off against a light 
purple background that is dotted in white and dark purple. 

The animal-ornament betrays an increasing preference 
for the biped with the long curly tail, and ihh creature, 
foreshadowing the styde that w^as to become more and more 
common in Mercia, has often a vigorously drawn heraldic 
body that is set off against the light Jacy intcitwinings of 
the tail. The intricate confusions of animal-pattern in the 
Lindisfame style is disappearing ; the * ribbon ' formulae 
are le^s and less usedj and w'e now come upon our first 
example in minor manuscript ornament of the enclosed 
" portrait * method of presenting a single animal as a com¬ 
plete little picture in its ow n frame,^ this being one of the 
very clear signs of the foreign influences now operating 
upon English art. But the most obvious examples in the 
book of a new continental manner and of the rich pretti- 
ncss of the general style of the Rome Gospeb are the por¬ 
traits of the Evangelists (PL 57) wdth their dainty flowered 
backgrounds, These figures have daboratdy modelled 
faces with while high-lights and carefully controlled natural 
shading, and in this respect they differ markedly from the 
mannered figurai style that liavc recently examined. 
Moreover^ they arc far gentler folk than the gigantic and 
formidable figures of the Cuthbert Gosptkj and tJiey are more 

’ Polio centre of K [ii Mondgiam. 
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amusingly and more gaily coloured ; thus St. Matthew in our 
illustration has light-blue hair* a yellow halo^ a green dress 
with red and yellow Imcs* and a purple cloak p while the back¬ 
ground is light blue and light green with scrolls in dark red. 

It is no coincidence that the lavish and amusing pretti- 
ness which b the keynote of the decorated pages in the Kome 
Gospels finds a simultaneous expression in Irish art ; for 
that supreme masterpiece of the Celtic illuminatorp the 
Book of Kelbp can be shown on many counts to be a greater 
and more magnificent response to the same impulse to 
transform the barbaric style. And herein lies a clue to the 
origin of the Rome Gospels^ for it may be truly said that 
the central panel of the Canon Tables (Ph 57) ^ b a fantastic 
design of such flippant and whimsical impertinence tha t it is 
without rival outside the Book of ReUs, and most plainly 
stamps the manuscript in which it b found as the work of 
no other region than the Hibemo-Saxon area, which at 
thb period &00) can scarcely be held to extend south¬ 
wards beyond Mercia. It is the authentic surrealism of 
the Celtic world that b now freed from the exact dbcipline 
of an established system of ornament and b able to expand 
unfettered into its own extravagant imaginative style. The 
face at the top of the centre column is, in partieulaTj a 
remarkable piece of painting that illustrates the process 
w^hereby a naturalbtic countenance was converted into 
an abstract barbaric monstrosity. For, though it is seri¬ 
ously and effectively modelled with white high-lights and 
blue shadows, very well done, it b nevertheless rendered 
inhuman and unearthly by tlic brilliant orange-red lines 
used for the eyelids and the nostrils, and by the great 
staring black eyes and the blue beard. 

The Rome Gospels arc to be attributed to Mercia with 
some hesitation, for a slightly later maniiscript that is cer¬ 
tainly Mercian represents a further change ui stylep and 
only the supposition that this later work, the Book of Ceme 
(P- *^5)1 rcprcseuLs the ^Vest Saxon ascendancy, beginning 
‘ Folio Id (Zinuncnnann, Tf> 317)- 
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in Sa5. whertai the Rome Gospels belong to the age of 
OfTa, gives plausibllUy to on othertvise unexplained altera¬ 
tion in taste. There is one other manuscript, however, 
that mirrors north English art within a few years of the 
death of Offa (796^ and gives us a further example of the 
highly Ornate style that we have just been studying, namely 
the Leningrad Gospels,^ That the illuTninallon in this 
manuscript shows certam signs of southern inUttcnce is 
incontestable, and there is no doubt that the structure of 
the Canon Tables and tlic small-scale geometric panelling 
of their columns suggests some close connexion with the 
style of the Canterburj- Gospels.* But this much is to be 
expected at a time when southern Influence was so rapidly 
gaining ground in the north and, as we have seen, the older 
of the Northumbrian Ribbon Style animal were 
gis'ing place to heraldic bipeds and Ibrclgn Icoiune lorms. 
There arc not wanting, however, proo£ that we are sUII 
in the Hibemo-Saxon world, and one of them is supplied 
by tlic interlace panels that have small cruciform insets, 
a typical Irish convendon of die Kells period,® and another 
is the flat and characteristically metallic treatment of the 
animal-forms ; hut the decisive point is that the Leningrad 
Gospels arc northem in their principal ornamental composi¬ 
tions and are properly to be counted as faniasdc elabora¬ 
tions of the Echternach style. To the earlier formulae 
they add a rich sprinkling of pretty ornament of the fashion 
set by the Rome Gospels, and a finicky surcharged decora¬ 
tion m the Canterbury manner;* but they are ntr\'cithc- 
Icss founded solidly upon ihc earlier Northumbrian art. A 

‘ A^ain note that ZiEnmrnnaim aitributa these to south Enslnnd 
rr=it, p. ,43 ff., p. 304). 

* Ruyal LE,, VI (p, 162). 

* e.g. Bwk of Kelli, roho agait. boElom right corner, and the Mac Regol 

Gospek, folio 53fl, The xype m^kr$ a brief and Jierimtmff appKirajid:^ 
in carJy Canlej-bury wort (Codex folio Ga). 

* e.g. folb 1 8 a, the over-pflinted ydlow design of dob, lines, and 
spirals, on the aniinal between lh« L and I of LIBER ; c£ the Canter- 
bury Gospels, Royal I.E., VI, folb 40, bordea of panels. 
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comparison between the opening page of St. Matthew^s 
Gospel in this work, and in the lindUfarne Gospels and 
in the Echternach Gospielsj inake tlie close bond that 
exists within this northern group plainly recogniz-able (PL 
59). Moreover, tliesc three pages summarise for us the 
‘ grand style * of c. 700, the hard barbaric Echtcmach style 
of c. 750, and the luscious northern Baroque of r. 800. 

Northumbrian sculpture likewise reflects this sumpiuous 
ornamental style of the end of the eighth and the beginning 
of the ninth century, as we may sec by die example of the 
tiny fragment of a cross^shaft at Croft in Yorkshire (PL Si). 
The scroll on the edge is still the Abercom type of design 
and calls for no comment ; but on the front and back are 
two scroll-compositions containing birds and beasts of a 
new kind ; and the change in style that the$c designs 
represent is indeed remarkable. The plant has turned 
into a thin iviry pattern and is a tumultuous array of fan¬ 
tastically shaped decorative elements. The details are 
exaggerated and intensely vivid ; they have a novel and 
undisciplined ^est; there are mannerisms hitherto unknown 
in sculpture ; for exampkj in the groups of leaves, there arc 
instances of ^ penetration * {p. 145), the volute of the scrolls 
passing not over nor undcr^ but tkr&ugli the blades- The 
birds and the beasts are gay barbaric sketches that re¬ 
spond m quality to the type of scroll that surrounds them ; 
unusual oddities in their form are permitted, and the 
central figure on the left side of the long panel is a mere 
wisp of a things as slender and as symbolic as the Wliite 
Horse of Uffmgton itself This animal enters into the 
scroll-composiuon to the extent of providing a leaf at the 
end of its tail and by the lock of its legs over the stem ; 
but diis willingness to force the ammal into the intricacies 
of the main pattern of the panel is belter illustrated at the 
bottom of the other face of the stone where we have a 
composition that jettisons the controlling scroll-tliemC;^ and 
yet simulates it by forcing the curling winged bodies of 
the creatures to provide a scroll-like appearance. 
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^ an illustration of the new and astonishing lypcs of 
design that were now be^nning to make a profound impres¬ 
sion upon Northumbrian art, and as proof of the extraor¬ 
dinary versatiUty and catholicity of the northern artist of 
this period, nothing could be more instructive than the little 
bowl of embossed metal (PI. 6 o) from Ormsidc, W'btmor- 
land, that is now in the museum at York> Wliereas the 
Croft stone has shown us sculpture in which a traditional 
theme interpreted the new mood for rich ornamental effects, 
in the On^dc l»wl we have, as it were, an essay that 
deserts antique Northumbrian arrangements in favour of 
a completely novel decorative theme (Fig. 34). It is 
true that die plant-scrolls in the four panels are versions of 
a type used on the Croft carvdng and have unmistakable 
Northumbrian characteristics ; * but they represent a 
flagrantly un-English use of this type, Inasmuch as there is 
here no suggestion of the rhythm of the creeping or climbing 
plant. And the fauna almost defies description. The birch 
in the highest degree fantastic ; many of the animals 
are new and nameless curiosities. We recognize two lions 
with shaggy manes and big ears and furrowed brows, 
heads bent down. There are creatures of the same kind 
with monstrously elongated necks, biting at branches. 


For Eliw bowl see Baldwin Bcown, V. p. 318 ff., ond md 

Ant. ArdS. Stic., Extra Seri**, X] witli ccOoured 

Uli^^uo.^ p. 237. and XV (,899), p. gBi ; flso end 

m. ^,S., Xin (1907), p. aoo. The bgwl probably coma from 
a vi^ s grave and it beats addliJons lliat an as late as goo: s« 
^ 1 Amah W, p. it hai an «utcr 

^wi Qf embwsed lilvcr and si Jining df gilt cdppcr^ with tivo jtwtllcd 

k r L one and dntr ouujidc the hollov^rd 

ow of the mp. The inner disc bears interlace \ifdrt in iipplicd imlltd 
Wine, and the o^tcr one interlace oniaincnt in icpoussi. The rim 1 ^ 
dKorated wldi pastes in rectangular settingi/an embossed mttJil 
Mbooni and applied f^viitcd wirci+ 

* i ‘be familiar poirlpd leava with two or four berria 

f* ^ baic, the cbaiaccer of the buddhig leaves, ajid the floMTr-like 
berry-duster. Tbe rmti would poadhly establish this point, hut they 
are unhappily hidden by a bter snip of liKer. 
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There u a quadruped vrith one narrow wing on his back ; 
there is a unicorn biped with a long twisting tail of the 
foliate kind, and there is a standing creature of the clutching 
and biting order^ his belly turned towards the beholder. 
Finally, there la a leaping goat with shaggy hair and a fine 
long pjdr of horns. This exuberant gaiety in bird and 



Fro. ^14.— I'hc design on the Omuldt bawl 


animal life, and ihc extraordinar)" character of so many 
of the creatures, have their coutitcrpart In Garylingian 
zoological oddities such the ivory panel in the Louvre ^ 
showing a scene from Paradise, thickly populated with a 
varied as£»orimcnt of beasts i tic lading a lion, ik leopard^ a 
gryphon, a unicorn, a tarn, a dromedary,* an elephaot, 

^ Geldsdimidl, 1 , 15B. 

* cf. the pair of n ni mail OP the Ormiidc bowl belo^v iLr two birdi 
tliat j&Tc pecking backwards- 

> 5 ^ 
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and a bear. Such an array is, of course, unusual in Carol- 
ingian art; but it is a known dement in it,* and may be a 
collateral result of the same in^uence, perhaps something 
eastern, that was responsible for the character of the bowl 
in England-^ Certainly the sprightlinss and \’iolencc of 
gesture arc in keeping with continental animal-designs of 
the ninth century, \vitness the gaiety and absurd forms of 
the creatures adoniltig the calendar-tables of the Gosod 
of St. Thierry of Rhdms.® 

The phenomenon of Northumbrian art to which I now 
desire to call attention h the * Carolingian ’ phase, for so 
it may be called, of the high crosses themselves. WTiat 
wc now sec, at a period of the darkest political decline,* 
is nothing less than a reawakening of the classically con¬ 
ceived sculptural art, and the application to carv'ed stone 
of the modelled impressionist figure-style of southern 
illummation. From the schematic scv^eiity of the linear 
fi^rc-tfork on the bt. Andrew Auckland cross in the 
nuddle of tlic eighth century w'c turn at the dawn of the 
runth to a softly modelled style of a serene and friendly 
sincerity, and from the almost violently barbaric harshness 
of the St. Andrew Auckland scroll we pass to prettiness 
and amusing ornament and natural gaiety. 

The fragments of the beau tiful cross front Easby i n 
Yorkshire, now in the Victoria and Albert lluseum, illus- 

instance, ih^ ' ccniaur ' ivory in tike Cluny MuKum, 
Guldscliinidt, I, 15^ ; note the Jiomed etiriosity below ilie ceitiaur, and 
alito ihc gripping and bilLng bcali Ln the lower coriicia. 

* Boinct, Lii Afimature eafalingitniie, PI, LXXV. It is also pr-rvih li- to 
call attention to certain jncmblaneu in dclalt, inch as the hairy ram 
with a scroll tendnl passing between hb horns to be seen on the ivory- 
^bellum at Florcnoc (Goldschmidt, 1,155, on die side of the shea th, i). 
ivory plaque in the Vbtoria and j\lbert Muretm, (Gaklschiiuat, 

> **79)1^ P^Msibly Kfigluh WQrk, R-hould aUo bp fioi^ in connesdGio wiih 
the Ormsidc bowl. 

Tlie influrnc^ of Aliruin Sog}p wha had becei .4f chbishop of York 
and remained in dose touch with tlw nonh of EngLind during the 
penod of hii residence at AJk with Charles the Great, should not be 
lorgottcn. 
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tratc tw:sl of all the ncu' richness of thb northern ^ Carol- 
ingiari * sculpture (PI, 6a). The extraordinary thin and 
elaborate eju^Uty of the inhabited vine-seroU on this carvdng;|. 
with its multiplkuy of delicate tendrils, its naturalistic leaves 
and its corkscrew stem, represents a style that is new to 
England and can scarcely be divorced, as Dr» Kitzinger 
was the first to from the equivalent thin-spread rich' 
ness of the scroD on certain Carolingian ivories. As a test 
of date within the Northumbrian scries w^c note the scale 
of the contained animals, which are verv^ big in relation 
to their encircling volutes, as though taking their standard 
of size from the Heversham cross (p, soiz) an u nquestion¬ 
ably late and evolved variant of tlie carJiLT tradidon of the 
vine-scroll. But that which 1 regard as definitely charac¬ 
teristic of the age^ and unknow'n in English art before the 
beginning of the nindi ccntuiy^, arc such pretty conceits as 
the introduction of little gripping beasts in the spandrels 
of the arch above die heads of the Apostles,® and the intrusion 
of foliate derails into the picture^spacc of the Majesty pancL^ 
The Easby cross* however, is thoroughly acclimatized 
Northumbrian work, as may be seen by the somewhat 

* . 4 ri-fEVEri^* X (1936), p. 70. 

• CallkigVk'ood, Mc/rthtanhrian Crw€St fig. 47* 

“ In Late Aralqiic ivoria tlic birds fianking the archet ire dignififid 
urriincntal adjunciis to the artbiiccturc ; in Girnlingiaii ivories of ihe 
Ada group they romc to life and start peeking at the top of the arch- 
Hic imerestrng Lyons ivoiy^ CGoldschmidt, I, in whkh the 

Evangelists symbols arc caught in the act of descending frtun the 
□ rehiteciural frame in order to pl^y in the pieiurc-space, may be 
mctitianed here, and likewise the hide crcaturca dancing on the ends 
of the conucc of dm eanon-tablcs of the Gandcrahelm Gospels (BaineL 
op. cit., FJ. XCI, a). 

^ Tl^csc inirusiv'e foliate details in figuii^l coznpusiti-Di'ui arc pte-- 
sumahly eoimected with those Carolingian palmings in which fore^ 
ground flowers arc to be found (c,g, the Godcsscak GcHpeUp Boinet 
Op. ciL, P]. Ill], The modest appearances of leaves on the Easby 
casing suggests comparison with such panels as the bird-pabiting on 
folio of Tiberius C. 11 (see below* p, [ 6G) where a single vine-leaf of 
tile cons'etitionaliaed kind curls into the pktute. 
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mannered treatment of the animals* and m its handling of 
interlace and of tlie scrolls on the narrow faccs^ It can 
be described as Carolingian only in the sense that it shows 
vague approximations to styles that had not expressed 
ihemsdvcs in England before the Carolingian period, and 
because it sliares in tlie Carolingian form of the newly 
awakened classical tradition. Thus while the Majesty docs 
not possess the monumental dignity of the Ruth well and 
Bcwcastle carvings* it has the new value of the minor 
Carolingian clBgy as seen in ivories. In fact* in the com¬ 
position of this panel, mih its incomplete supporters 
and its trivial foliate details, there is something of that 
^ mixture of grandeur and gaucherie * that Mr* Hinks 
regards as a sign of Carolingian inventiofiJ The curious 
and cleverly varied ‘ Roman * tj^pe of the heads on the 
Easby cross, to which Miss Longhurst has called atten^ 
tion,® strongly contrasting with the hard ' Celtic " manner 
of the St. Andrew Auckland style and the monotony of 
the Rothbury style to which I shall next refer, is yeE 
another novelty in this fine carving that seems to have its 
counterpart in at least a few Carobugian ivories.® 

llic cross that once stood at Rothbury in Northumberland 
was probably the most imposing cross of aU in the Caro¬ 
lingian scries, but to-day only a few scattered pieces (Pis. 
63, 64) of it arc left, the foot functioning as the pedestal 
of the font in Rothbury Church, while the head and a 
part of the shaft arc housed in the Blackgatc Museum at 
Ncwcasdc,* In the figure*work here we have less of the 
sensitive softness of the Ea$by st>dc, and there is occasionally 

*■ Roger Hiaks^ CaniiTigim Art, London, 1935, p- 133^ In Lnlc 
Anliquc ivoh» the attendant mrc never illDgiealiy incamptctCr as herr 
and in Carolinian work^ e*g, in Lothar'^ Psalter (Boinet, op. cit^, 
PI. XXX i Hints, PL XII). 

■ Anhuol^igia^ LXXXI (1931), p. 46. 

® e^g, the Vatkan ivor>v Goldibinidt, ai), which is of gcrreral 
ijcflpanancc m connexion widi die Easby atyk. 

* Aituoin, 4 S.j ] (19:45}, p. I59. 
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a ridged and anguliir effect that suggests a persistence of 
the barbaric linear car%^g of the St. Andrew Auckland 
kind* We sec this in the miradc scenes on the Blackgate 
fragment {Pf 64) and also on the cross-head in the small 
figures (PL 64) that hold objects presumably intended 
for instruments of the Passion* It is a mannered type of 
English provincial carving that was not uncommon in the 
ninth centur\% for we shall see it again on the Wirksworth 
panel in Derbyrshire (PL G7) and also on the beaudful 
shaft at Codford St* Peter in Wiltshire (PI* 75)* The 
Rothbury style, hotvever, h best illustrated by the Alajcsty 
carving on the Blackgate piece. The figure is in relief to 
a depth of inches and is intended to represent natural 
modelling* but it has in spite of this a hard ornamental 
Hiberno-Saxon character that is quite different from the 
softer and more classically sensitive Easby style ; the detail 
of the mouth ^rith its long and plainly ridged upper lip 
helps us to appreciate this point at once* Even where the 
' soft" style was more seriously attempted, a$ in the 
Ascension panel on the Roth bury' font (PL 64)* the work is 
noticeably harder and coarser, and the change in the 
ireatmcnt of the grouped Apostles' heads when \vc contrast 
them with those of the Easby series h in the highest degree 
significant. Instead of the stately atid varied * Roman ^ 
countenances \vc have here a much greater monotony of 
type, a utiiform ^ dolLs head * set of can^ungs with deep- 
drilled staring eyes. 

The subject-matter of this cross contains much that k 
new, for example the peculiar ari^ngement of the miracle 
scenes in what is apparently a continuous narrative form 
witltout dividing parddons or segregadon into disdnet 
groups; for the fragment showing the healing of the Blind 
Man includes a head from a second subjectj perhaps that 
of the Woman with the Bloody Flux. The .-kseension panel 
vvilh its excited group of Apostles below the figure of Christ 
is also new in English art; it is true that the subject had 
found its way into Irish iconography shortly after die 
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middle of the cighiii Lcnitity ^ ; bui the NorthumbriaTi 
caiA-^ing differs decisively from ilicr Irish version in dsc tense 
and realisdcaJly emotional quality of the scene and mu$t 
owe something to the influence of a Carolhigian exemplar 
of the t>pe of the wcU-known Darmstadt ivorj .* Another 
sign of what must be, ultimatcly* Carolingian influence is 
to be discovered in the lowest of the closely fitting group 
of eighteen heads on one face of the Blackgate Museum 
shaft, because in the bottom row the hair'is adorned with 
a jewelled fillet that leaves a fringe across the forehead, a 
type of ornament that is certainly Carolingian, and unknown 
in England before the ninth centur^v perhaps being a 
simplified form of the emperor^s crown in the equesiriaii 
statuette in the Camavalet Museum.^ Furthermorep the 
setting of die Majesty carving deservTs notice* The figure, 
svhich is flanked by plants, is in an arched niche in a 
rectangular frames the spandrels at the top being fiUed by 
stylized sprays of fruit and leaves, and the spring of the arch 
being emphasized by a shcath-like ornament that robs it of 
architectural solidity» We have here a new type of design 
that can only be a rather ponderous Englbh version of 
the light-hearted architectural illogicality that is found with 
similar flura] embellishments in cotitinental work of the 
ninth ceiitur)\ 

The rest of the ornament ol' the Rothbur)^ cross is no 
less interesting than die figure-subjects. The interlace on 
the font, for instance, a thick close-drawn pattern in a 
round-arched panel, is of a type unknown before the ninth 
century that has its exact counterpart in Irish illuminatiDn.^ 

’ Sn Gall MS. 51, p. [ZinnnermaimH Tf 

■ Goldsclimidt, ao. 

* Ihc immediatt fourcc might be south Engliili, for we are now m 
the period when the Lnlluencc qf Weal Saxon art tvas ttiaJdng I [self felt 
In the north, and a similar qrown or fillet Is lo be seen on the Qodibrd 
St. Peter figure [PL 75), whleb^as I have already said, has a Rolhbury 
fold-style (cf. p. 180). 

^ cT* especially the panel on the iniiizil of folio of I he ."Vrmagb 
Gospels, dated 807 [Zimmermaiin, IT 207). 
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The plant-scroll, on the other Kandj in style and botanical 
type an off-spring of the Ruth well and ^wcastle scrolls^* 
and the bipeds within it belong to the same series of carvings. 
But the contained fauna includes a new-comer in the long 
lean striding lion with the shaggy matie extending the 
length of his back. He has bccoinc enmeshed in the scroll 
at which he bites, and he is trapped by that uncomfortable 
Anglian ‘ lock" of ilie legs i but he is for all that a new 
Frankish beast.^ A more remarkable innovation is the 
amazing panel on the font that presents us widi a derign 
in the form of an interlacement of long-tailed lizard-like 
creatures clawing and biting each other, among them 
being a little man who holds the feet of two of the monsters 
in his bands* This vicious gripping and biting composidon 
has astonished us in the rustic construction of %vrithing 
letters in the Rome Gospels {p. 146), but it is, as one would 
expectj rather in the uncompromisingly barbaric world 
that we are likely to find die fullest expression of this horrid 
art, and we discover it there at once tn examples of the 
Scandina\^£m * Gripping Beast * style.^ This is, in our eyes^ 
probably the ugliest and least attraedve of all the barbaric 
forms of ornament that are ktiowm in the north, and it is 
explained as the result of the ininision into Scandinawan 
Ribbon St>ie animal-pattern of a new and most unfortunate 
plastic taste that was derived from an increasing familiarity 
with the sculpturesque aspect of the lion in Carolingian 

^ cF. aha ihc Jedburgh panct {Col3ingwood| fig. 57). 

^ * Note cs|xrtiiilly the * worried * look of the brow and cf, the late 
cigbt-ccnlury imnmcript. Park laL ia048, folio (^immcirnaiui^ 
TT, r59<r) and also our own Ormsidt bowL In Irish art tlib lion with 
the mane stfctcbing right down lui badk to Kis hindquarters appears in 
the Armagh Goapeli of 807 (foSto 53^)- ^Fhe maned ox lh the 

scroll-panel on the abafi in iho Blackgatc MtuteuTn ij. ^ naturaltstic 
newcomer of the same order. 

■ Particularly in {samples whem ihc Gripping Beast style and the 
Ribbon Style (die Scandittaviaa phase of It known u Style III) fuK 
together. These examples may include, as at Rothbury, human 
mailer and little dutchlng men. 
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art.* In England no such t^cplanmion Ls necessary^ for 
the clutching and biting animal had long Ikjcii known i 
and it is merely as a familiar barbaric drollery that this 
design finds its way on to a noble sculpture that also bears 
the Carolingian Lion stalking proudly among the foliage of 
the English vine-scrolL 

In short, the Rothbuiy cross is a particularly instructive 
example of the kind of work representing the Carolingian 
phase of Northumbrian art in a period that Ls somewhat 
vaguely centred upon the year It teaches us that 

the return of the humane European tradition, in real danger 
of extinction as a result of the triumphantly barbaric phase 
of this art in the middle of the eighth century, cannot truth- 
fill ty be regarded as bcirig of a completely convincing and 
whole-hearted kind. The CaroUngian taste bad penetrated 
into a part of England that, owing to the unhappy vicissi¬ 
tudes of a long series of political disasters, was probably 
incapable of making more than a casual response to this 
second summons of classicat art. Xonhumbria had already 
become barbaric in temper and w as unable, even at the 
bidding of such men as AJcuin, elFcctivcly to renounce 
what was after all an ingrained aesthetic feeling for hard 
abstract types of surface ornament. In accepdng such 
sculptural precepts as find expression m the modelled 
Romanesque figure-carvings of the Easby and Roth bury 
crosses, the Northumbrian artist at the same time mocks 
and belitdes them, treating them with a humorous indilTer^ 
exicc in place of the former intense, though sometimes 
muddled, seriousness. He forces them into incongruous 
juxtaposidoii with the wildest conceits of the barbaric 
taste, and docs not hesitate to introdc into the intended 
dignities of natural portrayal the charming and fantastic: 
improbabilities that have dieir true home in Irish art, 

^ cf Sduytii iit I935 p 
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In the south of England a gap of more than a century 
separates the Reculvcr cross fronn the earliest nxanusetipts 
of the Canterbury^ School.^ No surviving antiquities of 
any importance can be referred to the period thus left 
blankp and the contiiiuity of the Romanesque tradition 
during the early struggles of the Roman Church and in 
the period of its triumphant establishment h a matter 
about which we know uothlng. In die Canterbury' manu- 
sciiptS;p however, the earliest of which, the Codex Aureus 
at Stockholm and Vespasian A.L in the British Museum, 
were written c, 750, or possibly a little later, we have a 
sudden reveladon of the scope and content of at least one 
department of southern English art at the very time when^ 
in the north, the ornamental styles were reverting to an 
unmistakably barbaric type ■ and whatever may have pre¬ 
ceded these manuscripts, at least we can be sure that in 
the Canterbury of their day the illuminators obeyed a 
serene and serious Romanesque discipline more than strong 
enough to prevent any such wholesale back-slidings there, 
or near at hand in the southern province. 

It isj indeed, a robust classical solidity that most of 
all distinguishes die Canterbury work, and the antique 
solemnity of the figures in the Codex Aureus (PI. 65}, 
despite ugly unnatural drapery and the solecisms and 
absurdity of the architectural surroundings, is a surprise 

* For the attnhuilom to Canterbury [uelT of the Codex Aureus^ 
Vespasian AL, and Royal l.Er, VI, see Zuiimermaiin^ V&rkaiDiingucht 
MimaiurfJiy Text, p. tgi. 
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to those who come lo this page fresh from the mid-eighth 
century mamiscripts and cannings of the north (cf. PL 55), 
The famous folio (Pi. 65) of the British Museum Psalter, 
Vespasian A.L, in which Da\id the Harper is seen %vith 
attendant scribes, musicians, and dancing boy's, most aptly 
epitomizes the Canterbury style. It is a gorgeous poly^^ 
chrome page of rich shaded colours and much gold, showing 
a figured scene in a broad round-arched frame, outside 
which are two similar detached foliate sprays, the whole 
ha\'ing a rigidly symmetrical appearance that is curiously 
betrayed by the base line, which ends on one side in a 
solid whorl and on the other in a curling animaLhcadj a 
little flickering survival of barbarian design^ The figure- 
drawing is an honest piece of classical painting to which 
perspective and modelling alike contribute; but it h not 
without a somewhat harsh stereoscopic effect due to die 
hea\y dark-edged outlines of the figures and the ponderous 
modelling of the drapery' that is sometimes a mere tubular 
ribbing of the crudest northern kind, witness, for instance, 
the right-hand homblow'er in the foreground. And this 
painstaking rawness is further enhanced by the over- 
accentuated modelling of the faces wdth their green shadows 
and white high-iights and vivid complexions. Yet if the 
new solidly opaque * painterly ^ style, so diRcrcnt from the 
typical patchw'ork tinting of the barbaric manuscripts, is 
by no means accomplished in manner, the artists at least 
knew how to handle English abstract ornament with a 
becoming restraint, admitting only enough of it to enliven 
his pages without, except in the instance I have mentioned* 
disturbing their equilibrium- Tlius the clean competent 
trumpet-pattern* oddly altered by tlic large staring rosettes 
in the three biggest whorls, has here a new and restricted 
purpose as decoradon within the arch, and it is not allowed 
to sprawl and spill itself over the page in the prodigal 
barbarian way. 

The style is hybrid ; but it is hybrid in an intelligent 
and organized manner. The columns with their patterned 
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goid lozenges on a background of mterlace rwcal a cunning 
southern efirictimcnl of a northern st>dc, and die introduction 
of the new animal * portrait" styk^ pictures of little Frankish 
beasts and birds in the roundels tiiat purport to be the 
capitab and bases of these columns;, is yet another sign tlmt 
this Cauterbury art is a dbciplincd hotch-potch of many 
fashions.* We see this very plainly in the initials. The 
normal type Is a letter in heavy black line with golden or 
coloured terminals and modci^t additional ornament in the 
form of an open interlace and piaits and borders of red 
dots ; but occasionally other t^^pcs intrude* In two initials 
we have the old barbaric ammal-dcsigm,* one l>cing a 
serpentine creature with a body of purple and gold to 
which is attached an appendage of trumpet-pattern. 
Anodier Ribbon Style creature, this time drawn in black, 
also finds his way into these pages,^ and there arc birds 
with interlacing necks that were likewise derived from the 
north.* And the condnued use of a long-snouted animal * 
seems to be another link with the northern school of 
illumination,* 

In the panelled rows of large letters there is a certain 
quality of prettiness of the rustic sort, but nothing of the 
gripping- or biting-beast stylo that we have seen in northern 
or Mercian manuscripts. We have here letters in gold on 
a purple background with light-coloured animals of Mero¬ 
vingian type between them,^ or letters in green, blue, and 
purple with heavy spotted decoration, and panels that arc 
chequered or striped.* It is all rather pretendous and 
grand In a showy Carolingiati manner of tlio ^ Ada ' style* 
Considerable use is made of die new 'portrait* type of 
animal^ by which I mean an animal or bird drawn w'ldi 

^ Tlie Mjiirm'lagiiwi angin of disc crcatiuics was fint poinicd out by 
Br^ncLicd^ op, eit., p. edo If. 

* Folio* and i34iJ; cf. also folio t loa. * Fobo 47^. 

* FoUts ^CM. * Folios 256 and Efi (bottom termuiaJ of S). 

* cf* the Echtcmach School MS-, Corpus 197, roZio 2tf, 

^ Folio 64 ^, ■ Foliof and 31 ^, 
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a certain natural solidity and placed alone in a little framed 
enclosure without the encumbrance of interlaced appendages 
or ihe embracing meshes of a screlL A good example is 
an oval panel containing a bird and a detached scroll-like 
plant, both in gold, against a green background, the bird 
standing boldly in the front and the scroll forming a distinct 
and insignificant space-filling detail^ 

A later stage of tlie Canterbury style, perhaps to be 
attributed to the arclibishopric of Wulfrcd (805-3:?)* Ls 
represented by the Gospels, Royal I.E., \% in the British 
Museum, It is a large book* and its ornament is most 
opulent and continentally splendid in appearance, the 
great purple pages in the Byzantine and Carolingian manner, 
and the now abundant use of gold, being largely responsible 
for this effect of increased richness* The folio introducing 
the Gospel of St. Luke (PL 66) is an example. Here in 
a sumptuous and blazing spread of colour we see the {uUy 
dev^cloped po\^fcr of the mature Canterbury style. In the 
great arch at the top of the page and in ihe medallion, 
with their \i\id rolling background of clouds in Prussian 
bine, purple* bro^vn, ycUoWj and green* only substantial 
and massive figures can appear* a broad-shouldered Evan¬ 
gelist of solid monumental dignity^ and the gigantic head 
and forequarters of tlie bull* brow'n with a heavily shaded 
back and a hulking shaggy bicasL 

In the detailed ornament there is now a new and elaborate 
prettiness that has Its counterpart in the contemporary 
manuscripts of the north. Thus there ts much decorative 
over-painting ; for instance, In the columns of the Canon 
Tables there arc panel-borders of turquoise blue and bright 
vermilion with a surcharged ornament of white scrolls and 

^ F(»lia 48a. Thicac * portrali^tudid " uf animab art a direct borrow¬ 
ing rjt>EU Frankish art, cf* Kohler, School ^ Tauj, I, ^ (P^ris lat. 
3 p folio 310^) ; the ijrpe to be distinguished from panels contAining a 
owre section, aj it were, of the inhablLcd fcroll, e.g., in Paris Im. 281 , 
fbUo ^ manuscxipi asoibed by ZiniEncnndna to the Canterhnrv 
SehooL 
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dots* rollo\viiig a decorative mode used m Syrian illumiria- 
lion as early as the sixth century. But this fussiness is 
admirably controJkdj being shut severely within the narrow 
lines of the arcHltectural frame, so that in tills restricted 
use of excessively elaborate decoration the manuscript 
follows the older Echtemach discipline of the north rather 
than the untidy lavishuess of die Rome Gospels. But 
there is little left of the legacy of Northumbrian art. The 
tnimpet-pattem has gone and there is no longer any 
animal-ornament in the Ribbon Style. The favourite 
animal is a naked little leonine creature of the Frankish 
* portrait^ kind that has now become the victim of various 
barbaric manntrismsj such as the addition of interlace 
appendages. Often he is a biped with an absurd curly 
tailj and a typical new design, conceivably the result of 
some oriental liilluencej is a symmetrical pair of these 
creatures with eyes dashing and head and forequarters in 
violent postures, their tails uniting in a substantial spread 
of interlace (PI. 66).^ It is the unencumbered leonine 
ferocity of the heads and shoulders that distinguishes these 
little draivings from the older patterns of the Ribbon 
Style ; and though the patterns sometimes recall the North¬ 
umbrian traditionp ncv^ertheless what w'e really sec in this 
later Canterbury ivork Is the new Frankish lion being 
dissolved into new types of barbaric ornament. Thus wc 
find spiral scrolls with the heads of these creatures in the 
place of leaves or grapc-cIustcrs, and also animals from 
which plant-scrolls grow^ tail-fashion.* 

^ This daign ii to be dlfidjigulihcd from ihc Yorkshire * Twin Beasts * 
(■« P' 190)- 

* Similar vanations of the animal-form can be foiuid in Fnuikkh 
manuscripts, a bea^t with » scroll issuing from hti mouth In the 
Vivian Bible (Pam lai. 9a ; cf, folio 384a). For the animal- 

headed semll in Carolingian sculpture, and an apt companion with the 
English versinn on itar Cropthomc cross-hi^d {PL 80), see J. Zraipj 
CoTtMJtt de Sl Jtan li ASdidakr. Mimmvnis d^ l*Ari m S^^vet V-VII 
(1906-10]^ PL LVI, 3+ 
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The political supremacy of Mercia lasted for more than 
three-quarters of the eighth century, but it cannot have 
been until nearly the end of Olfa's reign (757-96), or just 
after it, that the firsit of the surviving pieces of Mercian 
sculpture were carved. In the Derbyshire hills these works 
prove themselves to be, as we might expect, very closdy 
dependent upon the established precepts of eighth-century 
Northumbrian art, and the heavy, uncouth stone crosses 
of Eyam and Bakcvvell bear vine-scrolls that are a direct 
continuation of the Northumbrian senes which includes 
the Ruth well and Bcwcastic crosses. It is true that the 
scroll is sadly coarsened into close pipivlikc coils, more 
emphatically spirahfbrm than anything we have yet seen j 
and the contained animal at the top of the Bake well scroll 
(PL 67) is merely a graceless afterthought for which no 
room could ^ found in the main run of the plant. But 
the scroll is indubitably the Northumbrian scroll, a north 
Mercian version that may be as late as c. 800 or the first 
quarter of the ninth century. 

On these crosses, particularly on the Bakcwell cross, the 
figure-style has its own midland character, flat, silhouetted, 
linear, with thin fanning drapery. And midland is the 
ncke^' lightness of the architectural frames. But the inter¬ 
lace is of the Rothbury order, and so arc the plant-Uke 
joints that act as capitak of the arches. When we come to 
the tomb-slab (PI. 67) in Wirkswonh Church we find that 
the ribbed figure-style is also closely related to Rothbury 
work. It represents a series of New Testament scenes in 
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continuous b^lnc ^3 vdtbout dividing barriers, as in the 
Tniiracle-Ciirvmgs at Rothbur^* and the general correspon¬ 
dence, particuJarly in tlie heads and the drapery, is so 
striking that csact points of resemblance^ the ribbed angels 
and the seated Virgin of the Annunciation in the lower 
row with her deep massive enveloping folds (cf the Bbnd 
Man of the Rothbury panel) j need scarcely be mentioned J 
It is a very important witness to the Northumbrian basb 
of the sculp tural style in these highlands of Merci a, a carvdng 
of the crude jumbled order that know nothing of the dignity' 
ennobling such Northumbrian work as tire Easby cross* nor 
of the hard linear tranquillity of the Mercian style then in 
process of formation. It is hardly likely to be later than 
Boo, and may indeed be a carving of Offa’s reign* 

1 have suggested [p« 147) that the Rome Gospels may 
also illustrate Mercian art about this dme^ and ihere is 
nothing remarkable in the fact that a scriptorium in the 
midlands should have produced a manuscript whoseillumina- 
don t>ears so openly a southern and foreign aspect ; for 
Ofhi vvas a continentally minded king and was in close 
louch with Charles the Great himself But die first Indubit¬ 
ably Mercian manuscript is the Book of Gerne. This was 
wriiicn at Lichfield some years after Offa was dead, for 
the Bishop Ethclwsdd mentioned in the text was probably 
the holder of the see of Lichfield Irom 8tB to 830^ and it 
is a collection of the Passion and Resurrection narratives 
from the four Gospels. = In general the style of illuminailon 

^ The Icacography of thiJ jaisfonbihing c^rvui^ b ob^tire. bi the 
upper mw we: have ChrUt wa^liinff the DiicipW feet, a CrUErtfudon 
with the Lamb on ihc :i $ccne not as yet ^tisractorily explained,, 

nnd (?) itie Mai^Eire of ihe lnnE>ccriu j btEow there \s another umdrnlJ- 
bed scene, the.^Kctwiun* [?} the AiuiundaLion,aiKi a scene that is perhaps 
ihc PrcaentalJoiL 

* At some time Iti iis hulory ihe manuscript belonged to Omc 
Abbey In Dorset, and k b now preserved in ihc Uidvemty Library at 
Cambridge. See The Booh Crmt^ cdiled by B. Kuypcis, Cam¬ 
bridge, i^oSr Abo Zimmerraann, Text 

p. 2^ I Tfn, 293-6. 
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Is much colder and jess elaborate than that of the Rome 
Gospels, and it is far more barbaric in treatmeni than any 
work of the Canterbury school. NcverthcIesSj the aim 
of the ptincipa] decorative pages was to simulate the 
serene and spacious dignity of the Caroliogian grand 
manner (PI. and this can perhaps be accounted for 
as a sign of the increasing influence in Mercia of Wessex, 
whose political ascendancy had been by this time (c. 820) 
established. The folios to which I have referred bear 
die symbols of the Evangelists under arches and their 
busts in medallions ; but the architectural slructure is 
light and thin, and flippantly fantastic, die capitals taking 
the farm of such curiously unpractical conceits as a cup 
formed of two curling leaves, or a heart-shaped IbHaic 
sheath, or an elaborate ornament in the form of a mask 
from which the arch springs as an car. The colouring Is ap¬ 
plied in the northern mosaic style rather than in the southern 
painterly fashion, and a purplish-brown assembly 

of cinnamon red, pink, and blue, takes the place of the 
rich and more varied palette of the south. Gold h u^d 
only three times in the initials, and the panel of lettering 
at the beginning of the extract from St.John's Gospel with 
its deep purple background and solid margin of vivid 
yellow is a solitary attempt at the opulent foreign style of 
colouring. There h some shading and use of high-lights, 
as in the hair of St. John, some plastic sensibility in the 
indication of the legs under the drai>cry of St. Malthcw^s 
angel and in the mottling of the Ixxly of St. Luke's bull ; 
but the figure-style is for the most part conceived in a cold 
calligraphic manner. The figures arc aloof* tranquil, with 
wide spaces round them. If tlie drapery flutters^ it i^ 
frozen in die very act of swinging, and tlic favourite fold- 
style is a hard and purely linear system of expanding 
triangular pleats. So sincerely and so obviously are the 
forms envisaged as a dead pattern of lines that they can 
even support without incongruity the barbaric border of 
dots that surrounds them, a treatment (note pariiciilarly 
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the shirt of St. Matthev^'^s angel) that would be ludicrously 
inappropriate in die Canterbury figtire-style. The faces 
arc in Uiat schematic northern iradidon of dra’v^ing that 
we saw fim upon tiic coffin of St, Cuthbert and was long 
retained by Irish illuminators. Big forward-staring cyeSi 
pupils without irises, no meddling in the nose, the mouth 
a thin single line, the upper lip broad and having a central 
cleft ; it is all much more in the style of the Rothbury 
Christ than in that of the contemporary south English 
mamier.^ 

Ornament Is sparingly used. There is no real Ribbon 
Style animal-pattern of the earlier sort, no sumptuous intcr- 
lacCj and only one example of trumpet'^pattem, wliich in a 
rather weak tumbled form is used to hll the spandrels of 
the arch in the St, Matthciv folio. But sve do observe 
the rustic * Baroque * prettincss that is characierisllc of the 
age and had been so acuberandy expressed in die Rome 
Gospels ■ for example, in the opening sentences of the 
Gospel extracts %ve have elaborate designs of the * biting 
beast * order. The favourite animal is the litde biped with 
the long curly tail. Ten pages of the text, otherwise 
unornamentedj are strangely and dcUghtfulIy sprinkled 
svith a fine company of these amusjug little creatures, all 
vigorously moving and having widen^pen mouths and 
ferociously glaring e^'es. Thdr tail-forms differ. Some 
have acandms leaves ; others forking plants with pointed 
oval leaves and a central budf or pointed lcav(^ widi a 
qualFcfoll base^ or simple curb and twists* Tlii$ frec-stylc 
and haphaaard sprinkling of the pages with vivacious link 
animals can best be matched in the most famous of all the 
Irish manuscripts^ the Book of Kells, wiiich is a coiitcmp>orary 
work,* and it is therefore yet another sign of die barbaric 

^ The dresamg of the hair of Si, Mauhew and of Si. Lulcc with Ils 
fim horizontally and ihcn vertically groovwi ringleu at the side of 
the head a the it>1c employed on iJit Rotlibiiry Christ, 

^ cf, also folio 7^ cif the AlcriLiti Bible in the British Muscuni (Add. 
MSS. 1054^)- 
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element in Mercian ari responsible for the bard linear quality 
of the figure-drawing in the Bonk of Gcrnc. 

The Btiiish Museum manuscript of Bede's Ecdesiastical 
History (Tiberius C. II) is another Mercian work of the 
early ninth century. It contains no figure-drawingSj but 
some of the ornamental pages arc of great beauty, and the 
best-known of them (PL fig) illustrates particularly well 
the dainty elegant droller)^ of midland ornament at this 
period. The big initial is decorated with panels that have 
brightly coloured borders and enclose dcsigtiSp mosdy inter¬ 
laces and animal-headed scrolls in white on black, that 
were a contribution from south English art ^ ; but in general 
the style is little altered. The w^ork is notable, however, 
for the barbaric violence of the colouring. Thus the initial 
oil the page illustrated here is indeed an arresting ornament, 
the foliated cross dividing the field into four quarters 
coloured vermilion and bright green, each l>caring a biped 
creature in white ■ below are three panels, set at equal 
distances apart, in vermilion, yellow^, and green, in which 
are spidery * bidtig beast' lettcris. 

The development of an cxtessively ornate quality in 
Mercian iliuniinalion, witli the aecompanying predilection 
for cra^ light-columned architectural designs and heraldic 
animal-types, was followed by i complementary change in 
the midland sculptural style. The ninth-century carvings 
in (he new manner are mostly small works, such as highly 
decorative friezes and inset ornamental panels, that show 
the sculptor to have been more concemtxl with the minor 
embellishments of buildings than with the creation of 
imposing motiumeiital stonework. The ponderous style 
of the Bake well cross disappears, and the carvings are now^ 
gay with dainty surface-patterm^ vneing with the manu- 
scripvs in thdr frivolous intricate brightness. In the Middle 
Anglian area of Mercia the Fen land school gives us the 

* cf. ihc Canieirbufy Guflipcls, Royal I.E., VI. Tht mflucncc of the 
Canterbury' sehixit In the omamcntal dctaili li much more pronDunced 
in thii rctiinuscnpt than In tho Book oF Ceme. 
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^ B^dda Stone ^ in Peterborough Cathedraij a rectangular 
blockj feet long and feet high, with a gabled roof, 
Uiai a newly introduced form of the antique sarcophagus 
type of monument (PL 70). Its two ends arc left in the 
rough, but on the long faces are arcades^ each containing 
a standing figure of an Apostle that fills completely his 
light httic architectural frame, while the roof is divided 
into panels in which arc symmetrical designs consisting 
principally of pairs of animaLs in the now mature * Anglian 
Heraldic " style. The stiffly posed and rigidly frontal figures 
of the Apostles have an antique sculptural solidit>% as though 
there were some classical basi;^ for this newly introduced 
arcaded series ; but, in general, die style of the carving 
is light and richly ornamental with that feathery lace-like 
quality so typical of the period. In the roof-patterns the 
car\dng has unquestionably its own Anglian stamp. But 
the Hedda Stone is nut too late a work to show some signs 
of the Northumbrian foundation of Mercian art ; thxis the 
eyes of the figures arc deep-bored, Roihbury fashion, and 
one of the Apostles, on the left of his row, has the heavy 
and narrow hanging folds of drapery' looped over the arm 
that are to be seen on the Bewcasde cross i furthermore^ the 
ancient theme of the mliabitcd vine-scroll occurs in one 
of tJic panels on the roof and is a bleak stylized derivative 
of the Nonhumbrian series. 

The Anglian decorative style used on this coping is abo 
seen on the bone casket in the Ducal Museum at Bruns¬ 
wick, a Utde box only 5 inches m height (PI* 70). It h 
edged by metal strips, and on those surrounding the base 
is a runic inscription from which we may infer that the 
casket was made at Ely, doubtless before 866, in which 
year the monastery was destroyed by the Danes. On the 
two ends arc ejcccUcnt examples of the new scroll, hard 
wiry compositions containing long-nccted winged bipeds 
whose curhng tails contribute to the interlace pattern of 
the scrolL and also elutcliing lizard-like creatures. On the 
panelled faces of the casket the plant-scroll vanishes and 
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the aciimak stajid alone in heraldic grandeur against an 
interlace background formed of their own tails and lappets. 
One panel contains a rather clumsy interpreladon of the 
irumpet-pattcm in the form of a roundelj and the corners 
of the square are filled by the heads and shoulders of little 
lizards, seen from above, who arc creeping out of die roundch 
a charming conceit that is topical of the unrestrained sur¬ 
realist fency that Is now so often to be found in Mercian 
design. 

A number of metal ornaments also illustrate this delicately 
pretty Anglian st>de. Best known are the pins (PL 71), 
a linked set of three^ found in the River With am near 
Lincoln in i&ab and now in the Britbh Museum*^ They 
have large silver-gik disc-heads^ cast and chased* and they 
were probably converted by a Viking robber into the trio 
of pins, having been filched originally, with their con¬ 
necting plates, from cofidy English shrines or bindings ; 
for the three discs arc not a set;^ that on the right, the smaUest* 
being of difTerent workmanship. All the roundels are 
divided into quadrants, and in those on the largest disc 
(diam^ 4-7 cm.) axe wy-v^em-Iike creatures in the aggressive 
rampant style characteristic of this Anglian art, the rigid 
s>'mmclry of the pairs, the fierce cock of the little wings* 
the stiffly reared hind leg* and the light interlace back¬ 
ground that issues tongue-wise from the mouths being 
mannerisms that are unmistakably of the period of the 
Brunswick ca^ketn On the middle-sized disc there is only 
one animal, a creature ^vith a fine spiral Joint at the base 
of the wing, and in the other quadrants are wiry pbnt^ 
scrolls with a triskcle-like whorl of long leaves* and an 
interlace pancL On the smallest disc the four sections of 
the field contain ammals* two of which are contorted 
quadrupeds with jewelled eyes* seen from aliove,* 

JiL X p, 514; XIH (1907), P- 

LXXIV, p, ^41, 

* Fcff oiher examples of thu Aiagliaii mctaLivork see Arekiuoiogia, 
op, di., and jAanw/j XII C]g[3{2)p, p. 440^, A bcw find from 
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There can be no doubt that in the northern and eastern 
tracts of Mercia, above all in lindsey, whence came the 
Witham pins, and on the Fenland borders, the main tendency 
of early ninthHientury design was directed towards farther 
experiment with dccoradvc themes derived from the bar¬ 
baric elements in contemporary art. In tlicsc remote 
places the political ascendancy of Egbert of Wessex was not 
likely to have had any ptufuuad effect, and the influence 
of the fashionable designs of Frankish origin is for the most 
part only recognizable in the persistently Merovingian 
character of the head and shoulders of the ravouritc animab 
typCn As an example in sculpture of the preponderantly 
barbaric tastes of east Mercian art, and of its fondness for 
the older Xorthumbrian styles, wc have the group of carved 
scone panels in the church at Soutli Kymc, near Sleaford 
in Lincolnshire.* These bear interlace^ a fret, and most 
remarkable of all, a fine piece of trumpet-pattern. Ii Is 
likely that they are little earlier in date than such carvings 
as the Hcdda Stone ; but not very much earlier^ for the 
scries includes part of a pretty' piece of plant-scroll, a 
Carolingian acanthus-like things that it would be imprudent 
to date much before 800. 

But in less remote places things were othemise, and this 
barbaric pattern-work is not really characteristic of the 
sculptor's work in the midlands. We lum once more, 
therefore, to tliosc more typical Mercian carvings that arc 
disdnguished for the crowded and fanciful richness of their 
delicate ornament and for didr use of soutliem pictorial 
dements. Nodiing could illustrate this type of work better 
than the sumptuous ‘ Baroque ^ decoration of the friezes 
built into the walls of the church of Brecdon-on-thc-Hill 

the Danish town of Hidcbr recently been pabluhed^ IPEh\ IX 
{*934)» T’h 44! 5- 'Thh hsa a cruciform daign with boas in 

ihc middle, very like die Grave^nd pcridaxit that wsia tbund in z dated 
hoard of c* 875 ; ihc ormi bear a iWMtmnd mtcriacc and there arc 
syimneirical scmlh of the wiry .-‘\ngliaii type in the npandricb. 

* AniiqaoFVf III (19^3)1 p. 118. 
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in north Ldcater^hirc. Students oT English pre-Conquest 
art as we are all aware, a great deal to Mr, A, W. 
Clapham ; but it is probable that in no field of the inquiry 
has he done us a more important semte than in his memor¬ 
able paper establishing the date and significance of these 
eharming sculptures.^ It is not too much to say that in 
publishing them he introduced Mercian art for the first 
time as a rich and jiiibstantiai element in our Anglo-Saxon 
heritage. For here we are by no means dealing with weak 
barbaric derivatives of northern or southern styles* nor 
with the determined barbarism of the eastern Mercian 
sebooh On the contrary^ the fricxcs arc crisp gaily con¬ 
ceived novelties, remarkable for the new types of subjccU 
that are used and for the strange deep^hadowed fretwork- 
like relief that is used for them. 

The friezes arc all vcr\^ narrow* mostly g or 7 inches in 
depth, and the longest remaining stretch, an iS-foot run on 
the east wall of the interior behind the altar, is a plant-scroll, 
old in type, but new in kind owing to the heavy cupping 
and undercutting of the 1 eaves. It contains both the 
running spiral and the two-stem figure of eight in an un¬ 
broken design, the patterns being cut in a high relief on an 
average t| inches deep, which is astonishing in so narrow 
a strip. The single-stem pattern (PL 73) is a heavy scroll, 
but easy-flowing tn loose soft coils that differ markedly 
from the lightly wound spirals of the Eyam and Bakcwell 
typCn The branches contain grape-clusters, trefoil leavcSi 
and the triskcle-whorl of leaves that is so often found in 
w*ork of the early ninth century. 

The most delightful of the friezes arc those containing 
human figures* animals, and birds. They arc of two 
kinds, one having a thick plant-scroll of a substance equal 
to that of the figures within its volutes, while the other has 
only a thin unobtrusive background of wiry foliage, 'iliis 
Jast b the new southern st>^Jc of the animal-portrait (cf 
p. 163) establishing itself in Mercia in the form of a piciurc- 
^ Archatifh^utf^ LXXVH p. aig. 
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roll of living creatures. There tSy for instance, a row 
of birdsj apparently falcons and cocks, in various lively 
attitudes, pecking in a half-turned position with wings 
displayed, or struiting. Tlie peeking attitude we have 
seen before, and one of the birds shows the familiar Anglo- 
Saxon ‘ lock ^ of the legs over the branch, the near leg 
passing l^ehind it, while the off leg is pushed forward 
over it i but In spite of this, and in spite of the fact that 
there is a thin scroll in the background, the frieze is sur* 
prisingly new in concept, because of its unfamiliar pic¬ 
torial quality. It is not a scroll-pattern containing birds ; 
it is a pkiuH of birds seen against foliage. In an adjacent 
frieze wc have pairs of animals, no doubt directly based 
on some foreign exemplar, that are nothing less than copies 
of the rcnowTicd and hitherto foreign animal-combat group, 
a series of active little sketches that still depend for their 
interest on the narrative value of the creatures themselves. 

The friezes showing the plant-sc roll proper contain not 
only animak, but also human figures. On the interior of 
the south wall, high up so ihat it can best be seen from the 
organ-loft, is a scroll in which we find a bird, with its feet 
m the Anglo-Saxon ' lock ’, and a kneeling man holding a 
spearj a small carving remarkable for its thrust and vigour. 
Another length, probably of the same frieze, on the north 
wall also show's a kneeling figure, and with it Is a bird 
having the jauntily cocked narrow wing that we sec so 
often in the Anglian Heraldic style. Then there is a variety 
of the scroll in a new panel-form made up of a series of 
trunks that arc connected at the top and bottom by a single 
curving branch ; and this contains those long-nccked 
creatures with little heads that arc probably intended for 
lions. A variant of this scroll-type is peopled with human 
figures, most of them on horseback and canning spears; 
and on the best preserved fragment there arc two seated 
figures that are apparently the victims of the mounted 
wanriors. 

In addition to these droll storied carvings, there arc panels 
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coniaining interlaces, diagonal frets, deeply cupped pdta- 
designs, and aJso the trumpet-pattern* This last occurs 
once only and it is the poorest bit of canning in the church, 
a heavy tangle of stumpy peltac that are dumsily linked by 
roundels. It lacks not oiily the neatness and precision that 
this pattern demands^ but it has lost also the background 
element that is necessarj' for its proper presentation, as the 
South KvTUe car\er well understood. It just the bonc^ 
of the ancient design, ill-distributed and poorly conceived, 
and in its disorganisation and its use of lea&lite half peltac 
that arc left floating at the edges, it foreshadows that in¬ 
comprehensible and chccrTully muddled foliate peka- 
pattem which we shall sec in the Mercian Baroque work 
at FIctton (PL 74}, 

'The Brecdon carvings would be remarkable enough if 
there were the friezes only ; but the series also includes 
figure-sculpture of a more imposing kind than the minor 
personages of these ornamental strips. The larger carvings, 
it is true, occur on panels of modest size and make no pre¬ 
tensions to grandeur in scale j yet they arc designed as 
serious essa)*^ in a Romanesque style, and they help us to 
appreciate the extraordinary versatility' and catholic range 
of Mercian art* They reved, in facts three dissimilar styles, 
and the most typically Mercian of these, the silhouetted and 
emphatically sharp-lined manner, is represented by the 
bust with a draped head under a round arch (Pi. 72), 
The panel is 24 inches in height, and is a broad-shouldered 
composition in a spacious frame, resolutely flat in tone, 
with an almost monumental dignity that is due to the 
impressive silhouette and to the quiet drapery' witli its 
dominant vertical lines. It is austere and restful, with 
great barbaric strength in the small head and the huge 
long-fingered hand. It recalls the figure-style of the Bake- 
w'ell cross and of the Book of Certie, and, indeed, the little 
triangle of frozen symmetrical drapery' bclow' the book on 
the Brcedoti caning has its almost exact counterpart in 
the manuscript (PI, 68). In this same vein arc the friezes 
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that show rows of sm^l limbed figures, each in his own 
niche. The arcades are peculiar,, for the columnSj some 
bearing a lozenge-pattem in light rcliefj have scalloped 
rebates and heart-shaped capitals out of which the arches 
spring, obviously in the contemporary manner of the 
of Geme.^ But the figures* again with ample space 
around them, are our present concern. They are little 
silhouetted Aposdes with dancing feet that are shown 
against a uide skirt-opening, small sketches in stone with 
the whole of the emphasis upon their linear quality. In 
spite of the activity aud motion of the fect^ the figures arc 
froi/^en barbaric doUs^ invested with just that severity of 
outline, that accent on the hard edges of the drapery, 
which is characteristic of the popular tradition in Anglo- 
Saxon car\ang^ 

Another and a softer figure-style is represented by a rect¬ 
angular panel, tg inches high. It bears tw'o standing person¬ 
ages* each holding a stem that ends in a hollovv^cut leaf. 
They are both remarkable for the recession of the drapery 
betw'cen the legs* a general cavernous relief that is in keeping 
with heavy-shadowed style of the principal frieaes. Both 
figures have a light dancing stance, one foot* indeed* being 
shown tiptoe, pointing straight dowTiwards and only 
sUghdy turned. The drapery is hea\'y * but the figure on 
the right has, immediately bdow* his left hand, a vigorously 
marked scalloped edge to hb tunic* and there is a certain 
heavily modelled richness about these Ughdy stooping 
figures in tlteir crowded panels that dbtingubhes them 
abruptly &om the flatter types of carving in their roomy 
frames and from the other developments of the standing 
figure type m on the Hedda stone (PL 70) and at Fletton 
{PL 74) and at Castor (PL 69). The tH^ Breedon style 
b to seen in one carding only;,, and were it not that we 
are already prepared for ati astonbhing variation in the 
character of tlie carvings of the ninth century in McrcUj 

^ Oern^j Iblio Fexr the lozenge And disc on the cqIujiiiu, 

Tiberius C. H, Talio 94^1. 
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wc should be tempted at once to exclude from the scries 
this panel in the interior wall of the tower. It measures 
36 inches in height, and it contains a full-length figure 
of an angel standing in front of an arched niche, the 
greatest deptli of relief (under the right elbow) being 
2| inches (PI. 7a). Ver>' nearly all that there is to be said 
in favour of ^igning this carving to the first half or the 
middle and immediately pre-Danish period of the ninth 
century is that the architectural background Ls weak in 
comparison with the weight and solidity of ihc figure, and 
has Cupped capitals, out of which the arch grow's, a struc¬ 
tural absurdity characteristic of the iatc eighth and the 
ninth centur)-, and not, I think, known in England at any 
other time. For the rest the figure is work of a new orden 
The angd, whose hand, sceptre, wing, and cloak, overlap 
the architectural frame, is shown stepping forth, as it were, 
from the arch behind Kim ; but the eaiving is extraordi¬ 
narily hea^y in conception 1 and the width of the body, the 
great fleshy arm^ the massive hands, and the ponderous 
shoruncckcd head with its thick lumpy curls, contribute to 
an apparent classicism of a kind seen in Carotingian ivories, 
and one that is more pronounced here than in any other 
English sculpture. But it is an accidental classicism, a 
provincial c.xpcriment of the age of Rothbur>' ; for the 
flowers at the feel of the angel, the forerunners of those on 
the Edenham cross in Lincolnshire,^ are stylized in the 
hard Roth bury w'ay, and have thistle-like heads below w'hich 
arc pairs of leaves, those ou the left springing diagonally 
upwards from thick bosses on a rectangular stem, and those 
on the right curling downwards towards the stem, which 
in thk case is faceted. 

The soft style of carving of the Breedon panel with the 
two figures is also to be seen at the church of Fictton, very 
close to Peterborough, where there 1$ another set of Anglian 
carongs of the first half of the ninth century (PL 74). Here, 
inside the church, are tvvo single figures in round-arched 
* Clapham^ erp^ cit.j PI. ai. 
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mchcs, 2 feet and 2^ feet in lengthj in some respects like 
ibc Brccdon car^lngs^ but flatter, lc$$ sculptural in feeJing, 
TAith draper)' in formal folds, softly ribbed. They still 
have a kindly natural stoop, have thin cloaks ihat arc 
arranged in long narrow folds over the arms^ and thus 
belong to the series of figures that begins in Mercia on the 
adjacent Hedda Stone. Wc also sec this soft modelled 
type in the hcad^ of the angels in the narrow friezes at 
Fletton ; hut these smaller carvings^ which axe on the out¬ 
side of die churchy are chiefly remarkable for ihe bewildering 
deep-shadowed ornament that accompanies them, ap¬ 
parently a rnbetute of the Breedon hollow-rut peha-pattern 
and a IblJate scroll containing birds. This prickled senseless 
pattern is accompanied by other baffling panels that reveal 
an exuberant and almost uncontrollable pliantasy in design, 
as though the Breedon frieze-style, which is already drolly 
absurd, were here purposely tTansformed into a humorous 
parade of small-scale crowded nonsense. But a square with a 
thin plant-scroll with a central stem, an economical and 
wiry symmetrical composition, is a survival from the harder, 
more lucid type of design that we have obser\'ed in the 
plant-scrolls of the Brunswick casket. 

As these remarkable panels indicate, Mercian art was by 
this time, perhaps in the second quarter of the ninth 
century, moving further towards a barbaric handling of its 
subjects. At the beginning of the century wc sa^v in the 
Breedon figure-sculpture precisely that conflict bctw'ecn the 
' soft ’ and the * hard " styles of figure-carving that is also, 
as we have learnt from the examples of the Easby and the 
Rothbury crosses, to be recognized in Northumbria at the 
same time. At Fletton the figured panels show' that the 
final victory of a hard and barbaric mannerism w'as not 
Jong to be delayed, and it is ihercfore no matter for surprise 
that at Castor, near to Peterborough on the west side, 
there should be figure-carvings, which are probably not 
earlier than the middle of the centuiy' or the years immedi¬ 
ately preceding the Danish invasion, that represent a w'hole- 
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hearted return to the linear barbaric style. Inside the church 
there is a carving fpl, 69) » that belongs to the same arcaded 
series of figures that we have seen on the Hedda stone* 
at fireedon, and at Fletton. It has the same stoop, flexed 
knees, and dancing feet, and drapery with the narrow aim- 
folds, and also the light crazy architecture with bulbous 
capitals that wc have noted before ; but it is more mannered, 
more brittle and unsculptural, much harder and flatter 
in appearance, and it has a spacious silhouetted emphasis. 
On the outside of the church, over the south door, there is 
tympanum tvith a Christ Uajesty bust that may be held to 
continue the tranquil and economical h'pe of the Brccdon 
bust with the coif, and this car\Tng has a bordering strip 
of foliate decoration arranged In a series of sprays that on 
the West Saxon evidence * is unlikely to belong to a very 
early period of Mercian art. 

‘ Aifli^uaria Jouniat, IV (1904), p. 431. 

' iVtira Senior, who has made a close study of this figure scriM, pinnts 
out to TOC the particularly close relation beUteen the Castor example 
and ihe figure that ia second from the left end of the illustiaied face of 
the Hedda Stone (PL 70}. 

* ef. ornament on the lip of the Deerhurst font. 
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WESSEX UNDER EGBERT AND ETHELWULF 

By the year 8^29 the political supremacy of the kin^ of the 
West Saxon^i Egbert* had been formally recognized not 
only in south-eastern England* but in Mercia and Norths 
umbria too. We know next to nothing about the art of 
Wc^ex in the period of Egbert "s rise to power ; but the 
manuscripts of the Canterbury school give us some notion 
of the general character of south English art at this time^ 
and as Egbert, before he came to the throne in 00 ^* had 
spent several years of exile at the court of Charles the 
Great, it is probable enough that West Saxon art in the 
early days of the supremacy shared to some extent the 
ob\nou$ly Francophik tastes of Kent* Yet from the ver^^ 
beginning we have to reckon with a peculiarly and \dtally 
insular quality that distinguishes West Saxon work^ an 
inexplicable genius of this pardcular countiy^-sidc whose 
influence is discernible throughout the whole of the Late 
Saxon period* It is something that has to be felt and not 
defined, for it is a spiritual mystery ; ^mcthing eerily 
intangible, as though in secret shrines honour was still 
paid to older arts, and dim traditions of prehistoric and 
later Britbh aesthetic sensibility lived on to guide the 
artist's hand. I think diat the Codford St* Peter carving 
(PL 75) helps us to appreciate thus ; beCxiusc it is not the 
signs of foreign influence, though they arc easily recog¬ 
nized, that strikes us first of all when we see this carving ; 
it is its extraordinary^ imular beauty. The work dots not 
look foreign. It is English in its haxd and robust vivacity 
and in its tense abstraction ; it is a stylistic precursor of 
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the later Winchester art,' and a pregnant icsdmony to the 
existence of some inexplicable but long^lasdng ae^thede 
instinct in Wessexp I cannot help regarding it as one of 
die tragedies of archaeolog>^ that this piece abne simam 
to represent the early flowering of one of the most spirited 
and lovely phases of pre-Conqocst art in Englandp 

Godford St. Peter is in the Wylye valley, between Salis- 
btirv* and Warminster. The tapering shaft, just over 4 feet 
in height, has a rectangular secdon with a baluster moulding 
along the edges ; but only one face and narrow strips of 
two Sides remain, the broken portions showing the edges 
of thick and luscious foliate scrolls. On the face is the 
figure of a man with light dancing feet, who holds aloft a 
iliirk leafy' branch, and, above this, in a little panel topping 
the balustcr-columm, is an S-shaped scroll with the fat 
lobed leaves also to be found on the sides of the shaft, and 
of the kind dial we see not far away at Britford (PI. 76). 
The camng of the man, a fine c^say in the abstract ex¬ 
pression of human gesture, is conscientiously clean-cut 
work, such details as the shoeSj the musical instrument • 
in the left hand, and the large T-shaped pin that secures 
the cloak, ^ctng of unusually scrupulous precision. The 
drapery is flat and closely ribbed, a rich linear pattern 
that interprets the folds of the garment w ith a har^h clarity* 
In this respect the carving Ls a southern counterpart to the 
Rothbuty' style of Northumbria, and a comparison between 
the arm of the Codford St. Peter dancer and that of the 
Christ healing the Blind Man on the Roth bury cross 
(PL 63) shows an extraordinarily close correspondence 
in manner ] on the Rothburji' cross, too, wx see the same 
horizontal placing of the head and the same fillet or crown 
binding the hair^ and abso the same type of cumbersome 

^ cfp for iittsancp, ibe picture of King Edgar in the New Minster 
Charter ; it b also pKrhaps the fnumlatiDD of ibc robrnt West Saxnn 
s^piurr blcf ipepitssed ai Winlnbciumr Steeplcton (p, *15} and, 
after^^Tiixb, at Headboume W'orthy and Breamoine. 

* I adopt a lUggcsiicHi inadc to me by Mn, Kinftlcy Porter. 
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fruit on the hea\7 scrolL Yet in style the Codford St. 
Peter sculpture is plainly southern workj ^nd to appreciate 
its real position in the history of English art we should do 
well to compare the Wiltshire dancer w ith the figure of the 
archer on the Sheffield cross-shaft in the British Museum, 
for die southern carving is seen to have a certain artificiality 
and elegance that the archer lacks. It bears, in fact, the 
impress of Frankish fashion, and such detaib as the arm 
bearing aloft the leafy branch and the bordering baluster- 
shafts w^erc probably directly derived from continental arti* 

Unhappily there is very little West Saxon sculpture of 
this period, the first quarter of die ninth century. In the 
church at Britford, near Salisbur>', however, dierc arc 
carved panels bearing the vine-scroll in the form of a 
close-tcxturcd running spiral, and these carvings I take to 
be a work of the early yeans of Egbert's reign (PL 76)- The 
scroll is peculiar for its enclosed grapc-clusters, wliich can 
only be due to Italian influence * and it is further disUn- 
guished from north English scrolls by die thick acanthus- 
like leaves that cling to the inside curv^cs of die volutes, as 
in the early Kentish form of the scroll to the seen on the 
Rcculvcr cross (PI. 46] and in the Canterbury Psalter 
(PL 65). It is not a carving of the same school as the 
Ckxiford St. Peter sculpture, for it i$ thin and dry in a 
stylized Italian way, lacking rotundity and substance in 
the plant-stems ; but it still possesses the delicately ornate 
quality of the mote fiishionable southern art of the age, 
and in its rich sarface-preidness has something in common 
with die panelled decoration of die Canterbury Gospels. 

Outside the heart of Wessex itself there were also sculp¬ 
tures that represent a definitely more barbaric, or perhaps 
I should say a more Mercian, aspect of southern art. West 

^ Far die arm holding the scroUi cf. ifie Alcuki Bible in Briiuk 
Miuciuu, Add. MSS. 10546, opening uiidal nf Labcr Sapiciuiar. 

* cf. Sanr ApoUinarc in Classes Ravenna, tympaDuiii of the dborium 
of St. Eleucadius (dated 806-to)* the Sta Sabina cboir aoreen ui 
Rome (dated 824-7). 
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of the Severn at Nevvent in north-east Glouc^tcrshirc 
there is a carving of the sort that I have in mind^ a cross- 
shaft 4 feet g inches in height {PL 77)* It has one pan¬ 
elled edge bearing a symmetrical mty scroll above which is 
a lean long-necked animal that has tJie emaciated sinoosity 
often seen in the early ninth century. It belongs to a type 
that in England we recognize as the ■ Carolingmn lion 
with die worried brow \ like those we have seen in the north 
on the Rothbuiy' cross and on the Ormside bowl (p, 150J ; 
but here the creature has an exaggerated spindle-legged 
thinness that belongs to a rather later stage of his historj', 
continuing the Mercian series begun at Brecdon and cor¬ 
responding to the dct'eloped Northumbrian form that we 
shall see presently on the Closeburn cross in Dumfriesshire. 
The other edge and the two faces of the Newent cross bear 
figure-sculpture, the subject that I illustrate (PL 77) being 
the Adam and Eve group. This is a singularly impressive 
composition of a rich and flowery prettiness \ but it lacks the 
substance and the tensity and the emotional strength of 
the Codford St. Peter shaft; for the two figures arc neither 
patterns nor real people, but poor semi-naturalistic weak- 
lings^ with doll-like heads, sharp pointed faces, and enormous 
piulike eyes. 

This falling-off in the qualitv^ of the figure-sculpture is 
observ'abic in other districts and probably reflects a general 
weakening in style as we approach the middle of the 
ninth century. The gravc-$ionc, 2^4 inches high, at WTiit- 
church in Hampshire^ is a ca^t in point (PL 77). On the 
back of this is an incised symmetrical plant-scroll of the 
wiry kind that originated in Mercia early in the century,^ 
and on the sides and top is an inscription in Roman capitals 
declaring that the stone marked die tomb of Frithburga. 
On ihc front is a bust of Christ in a niche recessed to a 
depth of 4 inches, a weak unintelligent carving that, in 

* ef. opcc^Uy in stoiiewurk the Fiction pnel (PI. 74), in Ivnry^ 
ihc BrumwELk C3±kct (PL 70), and in mclal-wi^rk the Wlthajn pins 
(Pi. 71]. Cf. also the Rome Gd^pch, rolio iSj. 
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spite of the projecting cars and slopiti|; shouldere and feeble 
arm, was mtendcd to suggest the classical solidity of Canter¬ 
bury figure-painting.‘ The sculpture, however, has gained 
little in barbaric vigour by departing from natural soilness 
and dignity ; there is no hint of the powerfiil and arresting 
qualities of the Codford St. Peter style. Yet the scroll on 
the back of the stone is dravm with delightful precision and 
strength, and the contrast in quality he tween the ornament 
and the figure prepares us for the next phase of West Saxon 
art; for soon after the middle of the century the plas¬ 
tically conceived figure disappeared and the artist became 
almost completely absorbed in the perfection of a lavish 
system of minor ornament, chiefly intended for the em¬ 
bellishment of small objects. ITius we come to the West 
Saxon Baroque style, a phase of rich-pattemed petty splen¬ 
dour that is happily represented by numerous surviving 
antiquities. 

Undoubtedly southern England was rich. When Etliel- 
wulf (d. B58), the successor of Egbert and the father of 
Alfred the Great, made a pilgrimage to Rome in 855, he gave 
to the Pope a heavy gold crown, two golden bowls, a gold- 
mounted sword, two small images of gold, four silver-gilt 
lamps (gabatae), and various sumptuous textiles adorned 
with golden clasps.* Hb fin^r-ring (Fig. 25), gold inlaid 
with niello and inscribed with his name, “w'as found at 
Lavcrstock in Wiltshire and is now in the British Museum. 
The sumptuous design iliat it bears includes two confronted 
birds arranged in the Frankish ‘ heraldic ’ fashion,* and 
on the nielloed gold finger-ring of Ethelssvith (d. 888), 
who was Ethelwulf’s daughter, there is an ornate quatrefoil 

* cf. Codex Aureus, Cjlio 6d, upper mcdaliicm of left column, anti 
folio 

* Anaslasiiis Sihlioifs/f^ia, Vit. Ptiiti., CVI, Benedict HI. Ed. 
Migne, mcL 575. 

» cf. the CarolinBmn carved ftteie on the St. Bcntrg-en-AiMkol altar 
in the Ardtcbc. Mr. Slover has pointed out to me that the dwtinctivn 
rin^-tctminals of the tail-fcalhets of the birds on ttheiwulris rin^ also 
occur in the Book of Kcib. 
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mcdallioD containing an Agnus Dd of the Frankish order, 
flanked by two little crouching quadrupeds.* Both rings 
are in the characteristic richly decorated style, brightly 
patterned with copious and intricate detail. 

The handsoine trefoil ornament of silver (PJ. 78), found at 
ICirkoswald, Cuttiberland, in a hoard of Viking plunder 
hidden about 850, is a piece that aptly illustrates in its 
tumultuous beaded wirework, close-tcxtured pattern, and 
elaborate bosses, the ‘ Frankish ’ richness of the southern 
decorative style during the reign of Ethclwulf. And it is 
doubtless the tendency towards an overloaded small-scale 
prettiness here exhibited that was responsible for the cheerful 
ornamental system of little panels, each crowded with a fan- 



Fig. 25 .—ofi Kii^ EthttwulTj nng 


i^Uc leaf- or animal-pattcm, that we sec on so much West 
Saxon metal-work. The sword-handlc from Wallingford, 
now m the AshmoJean Museum, with its * Baroque' potnmel 

and heayydccorationorniclloedsilver,Is an example (Pi. 79). 

Its details include a prodigal display of acanthus and an ex- 
iravagant animal-ornameijl derived from the Franco-Saxon 
tncnageric.* But the disdnetive feature is the close array 
of small crowded panels, w'hich is rightly connected by 
Brondsted with the style of the Canterbury Gospels (Royal 
•E., VI); there U a difference, however, betw'Cen the 

* For ihese cf. Ruynl folio animals Jti louodel at head 

01 central colujun. 

• I^e numneriim known as ‘ pciieimtion * a also leprcsentcd on this 
sword : sec p, 
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Kciiiish work in the early decades of the century and the 
West Saxon fiarotjne of about 850 in that tlie quality of 
stateliness, of restraint, and of discipline that characterizes 
the Canterbury* decoration is now absent ; thus, the orna¬ 
mental contents of the panels, instead of being controlled 
by a prim and heavy frame, arc now glorified as principal 
patterns, and appear as large jostling designs that sprawl 
in an unsteady assembly of chequer-like panels, swaying 
and bending to the outlines and contours of the shape they 
cover. On the Wallingford sword they bend over the 
lobes of the shouldered pommel and spread themselves 
prominently along the curving lines of the pommel-bar and 
the guard- In the nielloed silver mounts from the treasure 
deposited about 875 that was found at Trewhiddk in Corn¬ 
wall (PI. 78), the panels, here containing among other devices 
the animal-headed plant-scroll of the Canterbury manu¬ 
scripts, sag down into the scallops of the lower edge. It is a 
hectic un tranquil method of ornament, best adapted for little 
things, and it was freely used in ninth-century Wessex and 
Mercia, ei'cn for such tiny objects as the strap-ends, like 
those that were found in this Trcwhiddlc board and at 
many places elsewhere. 

One of the most attractive small pieces in this W'est Saxon 
Baroque style is the openwork disc-brooch (PI. 78) of nielloed 
silver that was found in a treasure at Bccston Tor, Stafford¬ 
shire, buried bctiivcen the years 871 and 874 - Here the 
creatures in the arms of the cross have space to flounce 
themselves out prettily and possess the charming gaiety 
that is characteristic of the lighter varieties of Franco-Saxon 
animal-ornament/ wliile the fleur-de-lis sprays represent 
that smooth, fleshy type of Frankish scroll, such as is also 
to be seen at this same period on rite seal of Ethclwald, 
who was Bishop of Dunvnch about S^iyo.* The brooch is 
studded and has milled edges, a typically rich minor per- 

^ Fpr equivalent comloetital metal-wotlt »ee Brondiied, op. cit-, 
p. 147 fF. 

• tf. Royil LE,, VI, folio 50, ir tiiongle at top of cenlral columii. 
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omaiTieni of the age of the first Diinish wars^ which 
doubtless were tlie cauise of the hiding of this and many 
other treasures in the third quarter of the ninth century. 

In sculpttuc the West Saxon ornamental style of the 
period 825-50 is represented in vveslem Mercia by the head 
of a cross in Cropthomc Church, Worcestershire (PI. Bo), 
a fragment of a cross-shaft binlt into the wall of Wroxeter 
Church in ShropsliirCj and part of another shaft to be seen 
in the Church at Acton Beauchamp in north Herefordshire p 
close to the Worcestershire border* The cross-head is an 
ornate carving mth fussily ribbed and contoured details ; 
it bears on one face an example of the animal-headed 
scroll of the Canterbury kind (p. (63), and on the opposite 
face a leaf-tailed bird in a Mercian manner^ and a lion and 
two scrolb bearing birds^ die whole being a fusion of old and 
new designs \v'elded into a diaracterisdraUy sumptuous 
ensemble that is enlivened by copious ribbing and linear 
detail. The new type of animal-omament in this rich 
and decoradve sculpture is illusttated pardcularly well by 
the Wroxeter slab {PI. 80) on wWch there is a creature 
that provides a sizeable length of interlace out of Ms own 
tail ; but the Acton Beauchamp carving (PI. Bo) shows 
us a Mercian vemon of the old theme of the inhabited \ine- 
scroll, a sprawling design with huge birds and animals, 
that is a typical midland interpretation of ihe antique 
Norihumbrian tradidonal pattern. In general, however, 
w'e can see easily enough that the art of this w^^tem dimion 
of Mercia was influenced principally by ihe art of the 
south, much more so dian were the northern and eastcni 
districts of the province. 

That is why I place the Lcchmere stone (PJ. 8t) at 
Haiilcy Castle, Worcestershire, in the West Saxon context 
of this chapter, though it would be difficult to find anything 
more topically Mercian than the figure-style of tliis carving ; 
for 11 b in the flat silhouetted manner of die midlands and 
has the dbunctive draperv' folds in the form of spreading 
triangular pleats, like those in the Book of Ceme (PL 68} 
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and in ihc Btccdon sculptures (PL 73), iivhilc the head 
with the pointed face and great hollowed eyes remind us 
of the Ntwent manner (PL 77). But the monument is 
one of the small round^topped gravc-stoncs of the Whit- 
church kind (PI. 77), and it is adorned on die back and 
sides with a rich and full-bodied southern ornament, an 
ornate cross on a thick baluster-shaft flanked by fat and 
fleshy plant-scrolls. 

The typical elaboration of the period is Lllustrat^ by 
the design of this cross on the Lcchmcrc stone, for it has 
little curling knobs at the extremities of the ar^ that we 
have not seen before and are perhaps in a new Italian fashion. 
In Wessex and Mercia, indeed, this form became a fashion¬ 
able shape of cross-head for the sculptor, and we find it 
employed at Amcsbiiry in Wiltshire, RoUcston in Stafford¬ 
shire and at Rowslej- in Derbj-shirc. The same shape occuis 
on a well-known antiquity of the mid-ninth ccniurj’, the 
cruciform bronze brooch from Canterbury now in the col¬ 
lection of Dr. Wachcr, a little ornament with a pretty 
leaf-scroll on the Iwrders, and inset triangular plates of 
silver decorated with nielloed triquetrac on the arras. 

Wesses itself is not rich in Saxon sculpture of the Ethcl- 
wulf Period, and the surviving pieces are not very well 
known, Moreover, they are puzzlingly inconsistent in 
style ; but T tlilnk that the reason why there are so many 
carvings of diiferent kinds at a date close to the middle ol 
the century is that these sculptures represent not a single 
southern art, but a variety of south English fashions, among 
which w'c should distinguish a West Saxon manner of ilic 
Mercian borders, a West Saxon manner of the Celtic fringe 
and of the Celtic houses in Wessex, and, lastly, an official 
court manner that was, no doubt, to be found in its purest 
form at Winchester. As an example of a West Saxon 
stone cross in the Mercian borderland that must belong to 
the mature ‘ Baroque ’ period of the middle of the century, 
I cite the cross-shaft (PL 82) from St. Oswald s priory, 
Gloucester, for it exhibits to the full that lavish tumultuous 
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Style which characterizes the contemporary meial-work. 
The fraj^ment is only 24 inches in height, but it is copioi^iy 
ornamented w ith creatures of the Frankish lion type and its 
dcrivativeT the biped with fiercely rearing head and shoul¬ 
ders and huge violently twisted tail, I: represents a sculp¬ 
tural phase in which tw^o dissimilar methods of earning an 
animal were used simultaneously, one being the smooth 
* natural skin' treatment^ and tJie otlicr a heavily ornate 
abstract manner with contours, hatching, and a spiral 
jointp the animal-typo of Cropthomc and Wroxetcr. It is 
a contrast belonging to the period of Ethelwulf and Ethek- 
vrith, as their finger-rings testify (p, 183)* The Gloucester 
crossj hovvcvcT, owes a good deal to the Mercian basis of 
the art in this western areap and there can be no doubt 
about the midland stamp of its ^ heraldic ^ ammal-style,^ 
and the origin of the sprawiiog quadruped seen from above,^ 
Morcov^er^ the cross has a definitely barbaric feel* and we 
observe that on the back the scroll has been transformed 
very nearly completely into a hard interlace-pattern in 
which only vestiges of the original plant-form survive. 
Such uncDutli stylization was not uncommon at this period. 
There is another example (Pb 84) at Kelston in Somenetj 
where w^c see a fine leafy plant in the process of being 
reduced to a chilly lifeless pattern of interlacing lines. 

This tendency to transmute into inanimate barbaric 
decoration the vivacious forms of the growing plant h 
further illustrated by the fragments of a cross in Mlncty 
Church, Wiltsliircj and, in centnl Mercia, on a small 
piece of a ninth-century shaft at St. Peterk, Norihampion,^ 
The process is part of a general phenomenon of the middle 

* cf, the confronlcd bipeds liejne widi the Cbnl^rbury ityir in Ro^-al 
I.E., VIj IbliQ 4£r^ bnitorn of lefi ixplumrt^ B^nd then with cast Mciclan 
work, ax on the Brtedon eross^liaft. 

* cf. ihc third disc of ihc Witham plus [Pf 71}* ibc Rome Goftpeb, 

toJiio lajd, iLgaltirc of VE m and the VVallingfonl swdrd 

(pomiiii:UbaT)+ 

■ llila carving shows the ^ penctratbti ‘ detail. 
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ninth century in the south that was to so obvious an extent 
a revival of barbaric forms of design that it docs not astonish 
us to find it includes also the re-appearance of the Ribbon 
Style animal. It h here that we come to what I should 
describe as the ' Celtic ’ aspect of West Saxon art. The 
curious and peculiarly West Saxon mixture of southern 
confine ntally inspired elements and flagrantly barbaric 
animal-patterns in the Hiberno-Saxon tradition is aptly 
illustrated by the stiver sword-handle (Pl. 79 ) ffum Fetter 
Lane in the City of London, now in the British Museum. 

It is tyiiically * Baroque' in shape, the pommel being 
lobed and ornamented with knobs and beaded tv ire, and 
the waislctl grip having a thickened band in the centre. 
It bears a rich crowded omamcni in nielloed silver on a 
silver-gilt field, and the main themes arc two spreading 
designs, one of which is a ribbon-like biped with a long 
curly tail, and the other a whorl of snake-like cr^turcs, 
both displayed against a background of ivy-scroU, like fiiat 
on the Kclston cross. These animal-patterns^ represent 
a persistent under-current in West Saxon design of the 
period that must have some connexion with the ornamental 
repertory of the earlier barbaric manuscriptsbut this 
West Saxon Ribbon Style is very far from being a mere 
revival of antique designs, for we have a series of stone- 
carvings in the south that show similar decoration and 
teach us that in reality the apparently ancient Ribbon Sty le 
animal now appearing in West Saiton nrt is ihc result m a 
ribbon-like and fluid treatment of the ninth-century Mercian 
‘ lixatd ’ and the biped derivative of the Frankish lion. 

These West Saxon sculptures in the dcfuutcly barbaric 
or ‘ Celtic ’ manner arc of considerable importance in 
the history of art in north-west Europe,*^for they rcprcKnt 
an expression of southern English taste in the second half 

* cr. the lerminal «hoil of tJw P in Use itvonogtain of foUo i 3 d of ih* 

Ronw Goipeh (Pl. 56) whorl on tliis 

* Mr. F. Courill has piiblished a valuable study the Rtbbou 

Style series in Wessex, Jtntmal, XV (1935)1 P- * 44 - 
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of the nimh ccntur>' that cannot have been negligible 
as a factor controlling ilic gciicraJ styles of the period. 
This new fondness for die Ribbon Style formula in animal- 
design was probably a result of continued contact with 
the Celtic west, and it ri a notable fact that its appearance 
in England coincides with what 1 may describe as the 
l>eginnin^s of the *Jcllingc' tendency in Hibcrno-Scandi- 
navian design, and also ^rith the development of a cond- 
ncfual art having a strong northern or Ccldc biaS;^ as 
exemplified by the older of the covers of the LincUiu Gospels 
in ihc Pierpont Morgan Collection at New' V^ork. One of 
the finest and earliest English crosses in this series stood at 
Col erne in northern Wiltshire ^ It is now represented by 
three fragments in the church, a part of the head and two 
pieces of the panelling on the faces^ 15 inches and 19 inches in 
length (PI. 83)- These bear flat aniTnabpatterns, cut to a 
relief of about half an inch^ in the form of creatures with 
glaring leonine heads, and bodies that are rich wdth heavy 
hatching, chevron ornament, beading, and a tightly w'onnd 
spiral joint. This overloaded decorative stymie of 05O-75 
continues the manner of the Cropthorne cross (Pi. 80) 
that l>elongs to the first half of the century, and the animal 
is a form of the heraldic type of biped to be seen on the 
Gloucester car\dng (PI, ; but it is now plainly in the 
process of dissolving into broad ribbon-designs of sweeping 
unruly convolutions. The rod-like fore-legs of the beasts 
with crossed neek^, and the absurd legs of the bending body 
on the second fragment, have become mere meaningless 
appendages of the pattern, and thus illustrate the nature 
of the change that is here altering these once fiery alert 
creatures into smooth-flowing ribbon-scrawls.^ 

^ ’'Tbe rcs^bbnci: to older iTLanuacnpbt^^pea. gf nrkltiUiL-pLattcni 
probably ancidcni^, c,|j, tbe late eightb-eentnry Giiihbrrc GcapeU, 
folio "jibf boUdDd p 3 ;iich. In a MerrLan example of ibe same deulptural 
itylc at Teobury WcIIj in Wgrccsicraliire we have, however, one of those 
baek-to-back compositlom ibat docs seem to be based on an establuhcd 
mstniiscript convention^ cT Rpmc Gospels, folio iid, righl-hand 
harder. 
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Ill spite, hoivcver, of this marked barbaric trend in Saxon 
design during EthdwulTs rdgn and just aAcr it, there were 
other sculptures of mid-ninth-centory Wcsscx that made 
no use of this Ribbon Style animal-ornamcut, but instead 
sought to reproduce a fashionable and continental 
of scrolUpattern, as tliough rcSecling the more sophisti¬ 
cated Francophile taste of the court circle- There Is, for 
example, the cross, now represented by hvo fra^ents each 
3 feet in height, at Littleton Drew in Wiltshire (PI. 3 .|). 
On its faces we have a fleshy foreign-looking scroll with 
repeated thickenings of the stem and curly ends to t^ 
leaves ; and on the edges arc other scrolls with complicated 
interlacing branches, a type of design that is not infrequent 
in Garolingian art. Another instance of a West S^xon 
carv'lng of this kind comes from royal Winchester itself 
and is to be seen in tlie garden of Prior’s Barton at the end 
of the College Fields.’^ It is a fragment of a pillar with 
a round shaft, and its ornament is arranged in an arcade 
of round-arched panels (PI. 85). It bears the closely 
assembled tumultuous type of ornament trith which we 
are already familiar in this period, but it lias nothing of 
the flat ribbon-quality of the Cokrnc carving. The work 
is, on the contrary, thick, rounded, and robust, and one of 
the foliate scrolls is a rich sy mmetrical pattern that h^ 
great spreading acanthus-leaves at its base, an unmistakable 
indication of Frankish influence. But the carving is 
English and barbaric in the varied nature of its ornament, 
for other panels contain interlace and a fine animal-study, 
a splendid stnoolh-bodied stag caught up in the meshes o 
an interlace. ThU is one of the best sumving examples in 
Saxon sculpture of tlic partly barbarized portrait-manner 
in animal-design ; but it docs not belong to tlie sa^ 
series as the leonine and bird portraits of the late eighth 
and early ninth tentury. \\'hat wc have now is the canons 
and often unidcntifiahle forcst-feuna of stags and the IL ‘c 
^ 1 have 10 tt'Ant Major J. R. Piiucnt for pcntiission (o examine and 
photograph this important carving. 
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that appear in northem sculptures about the same dmc^ a$ 
on the round-shaft cro^ at Masham in Yorkshire and on 
the llklcy crosses. The Winchester carving shows us the 
souUicm beginnings of this short-lived style, and wc may 
be sure that these new animahtypes^ like the acanthus, 
comes to us from Frankish art and were a part of the 
fashionable repertory of continental dcrigna that first found 
an English home in the royal capital of Wessex, 

There U, however, only one carving in England tliat 
really gives us an adequate impression of the southern 
continental-style * Baroque^ art of the middle of the ninth 
century', and that is the enigmatic Alercian pillar in the 
gravcy'ard of Wolverhampton Church (PL 86). This fine 
sculpture Is 14 feet in height, and is almost completely 
covered by decoration arranged in ^oncs, with pendent 
triangles of ornament beneath the lowest belt. There are 
no figures, and nothing that is conceived, in a mood of the 
more serene and rnonumental classical grandeur. It is a 
rich Jostling array of minor patterns. Two of the zones, 
the second from the top and the bottom one, contain animals 
and birds in a strap-work frame of lozenge-shaped par¬ 
titions, a decorative arrangement that is characteristic of 
the ninth century; ^ but the carvings that contribute most 
of all to the continental character of the pillar are the rich 
and foreign-looking acanthus-ornaments to be seen in a 
narrow band of formal sprays and in handsome spiral iform 
scrolls that fill the top zone and the third from the top." 
The Wolverhampton shaft is unquestionably the noblest 
monument that has come down to us from the prc-Alfiedian 
sculptures of the West Saxon supremacy, and it illtutratcs 

^ The source is probably Fmnki^h ; ct the northc^m 

French SacjramoitB.rium Gdasianimi, folio 131 ( 2 !lmiiirmuinn, Tf. 
I37a)p an dgkiKnieuuiry manuscript. la England cf, the Bccston Tor 
■brooch (FI. 78), aad in Sm^ndmavia the bfoitce toftoi^brooehai of 
the "ViHTigs [icc H. Shetellg, Ostbergffimdiij III, p. 271)* 

* For the ragged roULrig magnificence of this scroll-type cf. Gorbie 
School itiuminaiinn, e.g. Paris lai, 1141folio 64 . Ivory carvings like 
the cup at DtV'cnier (GoEdschmidt, 1 , 13a) should also be noted. 
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better than all else the gaily ornate style of the period 
of Ethclwulf and hia sons, a style that sought so often to 
express itself in the terms of the then {ashionablc continental 
art. There is nothing else quite like it in England, though 
it is possible that the heavily decorated round-shaft crosses 
in the north, such as that at Masham (p. 195), may to some 
extent reflect an analogous contemporary taste in another 
province. In the south, at the end of the ninth century, we 
have the Deerhurst font, one part of which looks like a piece 
of a round-shaft cross, as an apparent survival of ^e Wolver¬ 
hampton style ; but the spontaneity and gaiety of the 
earlier work are gone. It is duller, more subdued, and more 
even-textured ; for we shall presently learn that in Alfred a 
reign West Saxon art had lost the vivacity and chartn of 
the Ethelwulfian ‘ Baroque 


XII 

LATER NORTHUMBRIAN SCULPTURE 

The influence of the gaily ornate southern art of the middle 
of die Hindi century could scarcely fail, at a time of the 
political ascendancy ofWc^soc* to make itself felt m North¬ 
umbria. But it did not easily penetrate into the more 
remote provinces of the district^ where the northern tradition 
developed with much less interruption and change than 
wc might cKpect;, and I do not th ink it is of any considerable 
importance except in the country round York and RJpon. 
In generalj the alteration in su^le took the form of an 
increasing lightness in treatment and a greater extravagance 
in the use of elaborate detailed ornament, which is now 
close-packed in a sumptuous lacc-Iike spread ; but we 
notice also an appreciable loss of sculptural quality in the 
work and of Romanesque grandeur in the figure-style^ the 
noble Majesties of the Easby and Rothbury kind being 
supplanted by personages on a smaller scale* by unpre^ 
tendous busts, and by miniature scenes in tiny panels* 
The well-known * Angel * cross at Oticy, a carving of the 
early ninth century* provides a very good illustration 
of this increasing insignificance of the Northumbrian 
effigy in the York area* and wc have a further example 
in the round-shaft cross at Dewsbujy\ The chief influence 
with which we have to reckon in this matter is un¬ 
doubtedly that of the Mercian series of arcaded figuresp 
as on the * Hcdda Stone ’* at Breedonp and at Fletton. 
This muse have been a considerable factor in the develop¬ 
ment of the York school* and at Hovingham there is a 
very beautiful slab (PL 87) on which, above a border- 
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ing strip containing a highly decorative Northumbrian 
scroll, there is an arcaded series of figures in a light archi¬ 
tectural frame that is directly connected with the Mercian 
style (p. 178), The same sort of work occurs at Masham, 
where there is a round-shaft pillar (PI. 87) on which are 
figures and animals that axe arranged in zones and con¬ 
tained in a similar arcade of thin-lined niches with wiry 
Ibliatc sprays in the spandrels of the arches. The figure- 
style is typically slight and unimportant, and consists of 
small-scale narrative groups and a row of single figures, 
probably Christ and the Aposdes. 

The animah on this Masliam pillar also dcsctvc notice; 
for they likewise testify to the new soutliern character in 
Yorkshire sculpture, they arc very badly weathered, but 
we can discern the fantastic forms of the CaroUngian * forest 
fauna ’ to which I have already alluded (p- 191), and can 
see their thin spidery legs and their delicate floral back¬ 
ground. These arc not ‘ Anghan Beasts which is the 
name given by Dr. Brondsted to the emancipated fauna of 
the Northumbrian vine-scroll (pp, igS-g). but a night-mare 
array of foreign creatures, comparable with that which 
adorns the pages of Frankish manuscripts, and here, no 
doubt, to be connected with one of the styles of the Brccdon 
friezes * (PI. 73). The appearance of the slag, however, 
shows that we have to do with a series of creatures Ibat 
is not quite the same as any that we have seen before in 
Mercia or the north, and suggests that the date of the 
Masham cross must lie near the middle of the ninth century , 
lor we may remember that in the south this new-comer 
occurs for the first rime on the round-shaft fragment at 
Winchester (PI, 85), a sculpture that is not likely to be 
earlier than 850, 

No doubt some Northumbrian crosses still preserved a 

‘ Compare die combat fceiw on ihc Bteedem friew (PI. 7») with 
the animal earving Oft the cfoss-ihafi from Ctofton, Weal bding 
(Collinf^^'ood, fiif. 64). For ibe Franbiih *owi^ of the fiTOt taona 
sac the Fountain of Life folio (fifr) m Paris Bib. rat, lat. 8850. 
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prcdoTninantly Celtic style iind seem to have been the 
work of HibernoS&xon sculptors with little experience of 
southern art. A fragment of a shaft at Brompton^ North¬ 
allerton, is an example (PI. qo). Here the square panelling 
\%ith the unusual and interesting bird-studies, cut flat 
and siLhouette-fashion^ is clearly barbaric in feeling/ and 
though the ‘portrait^ type tjf bird came ultimately Irom. 
Merovingian omamentp I cannot help thinking that it 
came to Yorkshire through the medium of Celtic art^ 
Indeed^ birds of very much the ^amc kind appear in an 
obviously Celtic composition on a Webh gravc'-slab at 
CacrlcotiH* The stylized scroll on this Brompton piece is 
pure Northumbrian work j but the human figures upon 
it arc hard and mannered in a definitely Celtic way, and 
the gtncrnl Impression is one of a cross that was R^arcdy 
affected by the southern fashions then becoming popular^ 

Nevertheless the advent of the southern style into this 
Yorkshire area did bring about a veiy* important change. 
The best example that I know of the influence of West 
Saxon ornament is a cross (Ph 8B) of which a part is at 
Cundall and a part at Aldborought places near to one 
another on either side of the boundary betwee^a the North 
and West Ridings. The face that shows the changed manner 
best^ the close-panclled decorative system favoured in Ethel- 
wulTs day, h divided into small compartments by stepped 
partitions and in them arc wiry s^mfimetrical scrolls or large 
smooth-skinned animals with a ^ portrait' emphasis. The 
stylistic bond between this ornamental arrar^ement and that 
to be seen on some of the West Saxon metaUwork like the 
Trewhiddle mounts (PI. 78) is surprisingly close, and, though 
in detail the cross Is only vaguely influenced rather than 
directly inspired by the art of Wessex, the southern sdmulus 
responsible for its unusual decoration mus t have been of con- 

for mMlatutCj the ityk of carvingi like tlie fiarngber crOBi m ikc 
National Museom, Dublin. 

■ 1 have to thank Mr. NaihAVillta™ for sending me a picture of 
this rar^ing, which 1 ihoiddi noi nnthciwisc have known. 
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siderabk strengih. It is true that the panels on the back 
and sides include short lengths of vine-scroll in which are 
peeking birds and a large tincomfortably leaping 
plainly contributions from Norihumbrian art; but the stiff 
wiry scrolls, s^intnetrically arranged around a central stem, 
that alternate with the animals on the step-panelled face, 
though they have a family alliance wnlh the Croft type o 
scroll, are here seen in a special form not found elsewhere 
in Yorkshire, but to be seen in Mercia at Fletton (PI. 74) 
and in VVesscjt at Whitchurch (PI. 77 )- . 

A particularly interesting variant of this mid-ninth-ctn- 
tury Yorkshire style is to be seen in the fragment of a 
recumbent tomb-slab (PI. 88) at Mclsonby in the North 
Riding, which is perhaps one of the best-preserved and 
most beautiful earthings in the county. Its single ‘ portrait 
animal and its pair of beasts arc obvio^ly of the Cutidall 
tv pc, but they are arranged in an uninterrupted comj^ 
si lion ; not I think because die sculptor had forgotten the 
southern panelling, but because in this ins^nce the 
tomb-length was itself a sufficiently constricted area. The 
slab is bordered by interlace and a running plant-scroll, 
both crisp and clean-cut like the animal-pattern, and on 
its vertical edge it has pairs of human heads set within 
little oval ‘ w indows The significance of this I do not 
know ; but it reveals that lack of respect for heavy and 
solemnly sensible figure-work that is typical of Saxon art 
at thb period, and it has m bfjtli farther north, as 

at Heysham, and also in Mercia, as at Sandbach. I may 
add that even on die Cundall cross the figure-sculpture is 
relatively insignificant and consists of a bust of an angel 
and two small carvings of the Mashatn order. One of them 
is a representation of Samson and the gates of Ga/.a, 
the other a scene in which a figure emerges from <i cjJiopi 
arch and turns towards a g^iup of personages outside. 

By comparison with an animal in a vine-scroll on oiico 
the llkley crosses (PI. 89, 2), Dr. BrciicUted was able to 
show that the vlolcnlly contorted beast in the uppermost 
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of Lhc Stepped panels at Cnndull is a vine-pattern animal 
released from encumbering stems and Ibliage. It is an 
example, ihererort, of the emancipated ‘Anglian Beast’, 
the impt)rtance of which he was the first to realize* But 
this same cross also shows us short lengths of the ancient 
scroll-pa Item in which we see the preliminary- stages of 
this release of the contained launu. We obscr%'c single 
birds and beasts grossly- overemphasized at llie expense of 
the scroll that supports them, and also symmetrically 
placed pairs of animals, likewise treated as more important 
elements in the picture than the straggling lines of the 
plant bcliind them. We are here at the starting-point of 
two types of njnih-ceiituiy pattern, one the solitary ‘ Anglian 
Beast ’ proper, and the other the enmeshed pairs of animals 
Of * Twin Beasts *, in which a scroll-efiect is still preserved 
by the elal^ratc interlacements of the beasts themselves. 

The ori^n of this last-named pattern is to be sought in 
such carvings as that on the cross-shaft (PI, go) at Nunny- 
kirk in Northumberland where we have a figure-of-eight 
scroll containing a pair of birds and a pair of beasts, prob¬ 
ably of much the same age as the Heversham cross (PI. ga), 
on which we sec the initial magnification of the single 
animal. But these Twin Beasts of Nunnykirk do not free 
themselves in the manner of the Anglian Beast. £vcn on the 
stepped ftice of the Cundall cross where there arc examples 
of the uiitiicumbered Anglian Beast, the Twin Beasts of 
the ixittom panel preserve a part of their scroll-background, 
and their normal tendency is to re-dbsolvc into a mesh of 
ribbons. There is an excellent illustration of this more bar¬ 
baric version of them on the Thornhill cross at Nith Bridge. 

The probability is that whereas the Twin Beasts arc from 
start to finish a Northumbrian concept,* the Anglian 

* fh® posiibility of a connexion with the licialdu; pain of animatji 
^ in Mercian and Canterbury an (p, 163) should iwc be Jie|tleeied j 
but We hisve here in the nonJi so clear a penistcnce uf the scroll-back-' 
ground, that it sernts to me the Yorbhirc ‘Twin llca.tts ’ are not 
directly derived from the somhern types oF opposed crcatiim. 
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Beast emerges from the senoU largely as a result of the 
influence in the north of southern design in the early 
ninth century. The forward-facing ‘ lion' on the Cundall 
cross is not an Anglian Beast but a Frankish t>'pc animal- 
portrait, and in recording the emancipation of the vine- 
pattern animal from his encirding scroll we should do 
well to make allowances for the influence of the Frankish 
manner of animal-draw'ing, such as we have discovered 
intruding in the Cuthbeit Gospels ^ and in Mercian manu¬ 
scripts* The Anglian Beast is, in short, a somewhat 
grudging northern concession to the continental taste and 
is perhaps the result of the influence at York of Francophile 
ecclesiastics like Alcuin. 

It is certainly in the area of which York and Ripon arc 
die centres that the development of die Anglian Beast U 
best studied. We have, for instance, the three crosses in 
the churchyard at Ilkley (PL 89), all dating from the 
first half of the ninth century. On the easternmost, which 
bears on the edges a lighdy coiled vinc-sctoll, the faces 
show a panelled arrangeiuent ivith Twin Beast designs 
and sections of vinc-scroU, one of winch contains^ the 
violcnUy straining quadruped that appears in unrestricted 
freedom on the Cundall cross. On the central and tallest,* 
where the vine-scroll on the edges, now more tightly spirali- 
form than before, breaks its pattern In a gauche response 
to southern fashion,* we sec tw*o Anglian Beasts, one an 
ugly rearing brute widi his tail functioning as a thin wisp 
of scroll, and the odter a winged biped, looking verj' like 
a derivative of the Anglian Heraldic style. It is scarcely 
to be doubted diat south cm fashion led to this prominence 
of the single creature in a panel ; .and on die same lace 
of diis cross, above tliese two single animals, there are the 

‘ e.g. liblio svs. 

iBook of Ceme, foliti 3a } Cotton, Tiberiui C. H, fuho 94^. 

• The head doe* Jioi beloi^ to the ihaiL 

* er. the Sandbaeli scroll, and tlic break in the pattortt of the Bretdon 
frieze ; for the origin sec the CanterbuTT and CarolinefiM manuicript*. 
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Twin IJeasts plainly dcsigii«l according to the formula 
already evolved in the souths whereby two fiercely erect 
bipeds arc utiited by the interlacement of their taib* On 
the third Ilkley cros$ we have several examples of the 
Anglian Beast, but it is at once noticeable that they have 
acquired something of a southern atmosphere following 
their liberadon, and now have a suggestion of the fantastic 
oddity of the Masham creatures. It is wcllnigh certain, 
therefore* that some potent extraneous influence was re¬ 
sponsible for this northern development of the singLe-animal 
unit* and though Dr^ Brdndstcd is undoubtedly right in 
maintaining that the subject of the eKperiment was primarily 
the fauna of the i^inc-scrollj the fact of ihc emergence of 
the soliiary beast is best explained as a result of the example 
of southern English art* 

Tlierc is further evidence In the fragment of a cross-shaft 
{PL 93) found at Dacrc in Cumberland* a middle ninth- 
century carving with a conjoined t^ine-scroll and key- 
paLtern on the edge* The faces bear elaborate floriati^ 
scrolls* very prettily cut with something of the Elasby foliate 
richness^ and among the contained beasts is one of a kind 
new^ to northern sculpture* a Utile winged lion with a long 
neck and a ‘ regardant * head* assuredly a version of the 
Frankish lion. He stands with the Saxon * lock ' and has 
suUercd a certain native styhK^ation l but for all that he 
is an intruder in the scroll-pattern* and he appears at Just 
the lime when the Anglian Beast emerges as a single orna¬ 
mental theme. Then* again* the well-known ‘ Dragon * 
cross (PL 91} at Odey in Yorkshire shows that this 
ihemc in the north did not by any means depend on the 
quadruped out of the \inc-5cr0lL Tlie " dragon * is an 
heraldic ]iortrait-version of the winged biped, done with an 
imprcsrive rigid dignity that is uiicrly foreign to the capering 
and contorted animal lately released from his struggles 
among the stem and tendrils of a climbing plant. Yet this 
sculpture is clearly of the same date as the tallest Ilkley 
cross* w^hich has also its dragon and* as on the side of the 
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Oiley shaft, a pair of miserable beasts united by the convo¬ 
lutions of their tails. 

The Yorkshire style at the time of the Danish Conquest 
was, however, very uncertain in intention and manner. 
The elaborate work of Masham and of Cundall had seen 
its day, the little figured scenes had disappeared, and we 
are left with ragged ill-organized versions of the old vine- 
theme and of panelled beasts. There is a good example 
of the type at Collingham (PI. 91), wliich is situated be¬ 
tween Otlcy and York. On the edges are lengths of the 
vine-scroll and of a heavy interlace, and on dte faces arc 
panels containing animals in pairs and singly. One Anglian 
Beast is a hugc-headed ugly monster with the normal smooth 
skin of his kind ; but others of tlie creatures, rollo\sing 
tliat southern hesitation tvhich we have already observed 
at Gloucester (PI. 82), arc stiffly schematic and are 
enriched with contour-lines and joint spirals. Moreover, 
the Twin Beasts have the grimly fcrocio^ leonine heads 
that wt see so often in southern and Mercian work. Once 
again we find evidence of a response to the ornate fashions 
of the midlands and of Wessex ; but the Collingham cross 
prescrv'cs in spite of this its own northern harshness, a gaunt 
uncouth savagery' that turns the spitting and hosing comicali¬ 
ties of the south into terrifying and menacing giants. 

The southern influences that operated w ith such noticeable 
effect in the country around York did not, as I say, evep^'- 
where intermpt the development of the older Northumbrian 
art, nor did they lead to the widespread use throughout 
all the northern counties of what we may tall the York 
Styles’. In some districts, for instance the north-w«t 
coast, a frankly barbaric system of ornamenting crosses 
stfll found favour in the first half of the ninth century and 
perpetuated an ' Irish ’ style that had already found cx- 
presdoR ill Northumbria at an earlier date (p. 137)' Thus 
at I non, close to the Cumberland coast, there is a tall 
and splendid cross (PI, that illustrates particularly well 
the surx'ival of tlie ancient barbaric decoration. It has, it 
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is true, long nuis of the \^in€-scro]l on iJie edges, work of 
the harshly mannered iypt that is to he seen on the 
tallest of the crosses ai Ilkley ; but on the face and back 
there Is nothing but ornament in a carpet-like 

airangemcnt of panels within a marginal border of interlace. 
On the front we have a sunk-held stcp-paitern, a diagonal 
fret, and two omarnental roundels of the inward-pointing 
pelt a variety- These last are perhaps of southern origin,* 
but the step-patterrij though it has its match in later West 
Saxon work at Bradford-on-Avon (PL 104), is an estab¬ 
lished Celtic ornament; and,^as there is no serious mExlifi- 
caiion of the barbaric manner, I have Uttle doubt that 
the main inspiration of the Trton ornamental style is Irish * 
We are here on the Celtic fringe of England, and in the 
presence of an established t>pe of decoration that had a 
long life in the Celtic lands, not only in Ireland but also 
in Wales, w^hcre it is abundantly represented by sculpture 
of the late ninth and the tenth centuries. 

The continued $ur\ivnl of the original ^ RuthweU-Bcw- 
castle" t>^e of Anglo-Saxon ornament in the more remote 
schools of Norlhumbrian sculpture is not a very surprising 
Instance of conservntisni * but it is interesUng to watch 
the fate of the ancient theme of the inhabited vine-scroU 
in the first half of the ninth century. One of the early 
stages in degradation of this pattern is to be seen on the 
fragment of a cross-shaft {PJ. 92) at Heversham in West- 
morland^ The animals are very large, very' insecurely 
perched in their thin containing volutes, and obviously 
preparing for their future freedom in the form of Anglian 
Beasts. This isolation of the animal is carried a stage 
forward on a carving at Lowiher Castle in die same 
county (PI. go), for the animals on it are shown portrait- 

* cf. the vfell-krwj'W'n Caroilngian device of ihe femr Lnu'aid-poioung 
as sceti la Uic Kcttkch group eniuudi (c.g. Ricgl, SpairomiKhi^ 
Kwistmdmfrift Ph XIX, 8). 

■ cf. the itep-patiem and Crcl in the Mac Rcgol GosprU of the early 
Tunlh cejiltiryp c.g. fqlio {Zlmmernuififip Tf 
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fashion m a figure-of-tight scroll that is a further adapta¬ 
tion of the fatnUiar vine-pattern, though it has now become 
little more than a framework of medallions in which the 
animals are posed.* But here this particular tendency to 
enlarge and isolate the fauna of the scroll came to a stop, 
and north of the Border \vc find that an exactly opposite 
process was in operation, a barbaric reaction against this 
encroachment of the southern ‘ portrait ’ treatment. This 
led not to the magnification and eventual liberation of the 
animal, but to its closer imprisonment; and the first signs 
of this desire to reduce the Northumbtian vine-scroll fauna 
to something that is little more than an inorganic clement 
in the pattern can be seen on the Morham cross (PI. 93! 
from East Lothian, a carving that may perhaps be as early 
as the late eighth centurj'. It shows us a thin, hard scroll 
in which there is a series of vigorously violent and eccentric 
creatures whose convolutions and excited gestures con¬ 
tribute to the apparently foliate prettiness of the whole 
design. They function very much as binding sprays and 
leaves and flowers had previously functioned, and so con¬ 
trive to give an effect of animated richness to this face of 
the cross. In the same way the carvdng at Thornhill in 
Dumfriesshire, generally known as the Closcbvun cross and 
now in the Grierson Museum, bears on one edge a scroll 
of the full-length inhabited type coiuaining birds so intri¬ 
cately involved in the pattern of the scroll that they are 
not very much more than binders connecting one volute 
of the vine-stem to the next; thus the neck that protrudes 
from the containing scroll, and the wings and the legs, 
have a value and accent equivalent to that of the scroll 
details and are no longer clearly dlilcrentiabed parts of an 
emphatically stated creature. 

This eross (PI. 93) is certainly nimJi-centurv' work. 
Though the scroll is in a purely uortltcm barbaric manner, 

‘ RX:.N.M. PI, 6, A fwihtt- clcvdopineiit of this »toc 

<l«slgti occuM at Kamibury in Witutiirc (PI. pg) on n chm of the 
Aifrcdian period (p. 
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it also bears a panel In which k a forward-facing ^ Caro- 
lingian * lion that h not unhke: the Newent type of beast 
(Pi. 77), and it is probable that mneh of its ornament was 
influenced by the sculpture of the York district* In 
another panel;, for instaneei we have a straddled creature 
seen from abovti^ not long released from the rine-scroll in 
which he formerly climbing and now displayed in a 
totiuringly geometrical exercise^ a design of the type that 
was to be seen on the Cundall shaft (PI* BS) and on the 
eastern cross at llkley. The adjacent Nith Bridge cross at 
Thornhill shows the influence of the southern Yorkshire 
area to an even greater extent ; and the rine-scroU on the 
Closeburn cros is, therefore, all the more interesting as a 
North British example of a barbaric tendency to imprison 
the creature of the scroll, and to reduce liim to a tangled 
pattern ; for it was a tendency against which, in this area, 
such strange new-comers as the Anglian Beast and the Twin 
Beasts were destined to struggle in vain* 
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Even in Mercia tlic supremacy of Wessex and the influence 
nf southern art did not completely intenupt the Northum¬ 
brian tradition of sculpture. The north Derbyshire school 
of the Eyam and Bakewcll crosses (p- 164) is not likely to 
have been a negligible factorp and a little farther to the 
west of this group, on the other side of the Peak country 
in the Cheshire plain* there are two justly renowned crosses 
that testify to the continued survival of certain elements of 
the Northumbrian st>lc. These arc the ttvin crosses ^ 
(Pis. 94p 95) at Sandbachp a few miles north-east of Crewe. 
On the smaller of them we have again that lozengc-sbaped 
strapKW’ork which came to our notice first of all on^ the 
Wolverhampton column (PI. 86)* though here it is a 
stylized stringy version of it; and on both crosses we 
obscniC a rich style of closely assembled multitudinous 
ornament that can only be a rcflecuon of the West Saxon 
taste of the middle of the century- j but. In general, there is 
an Unmistakable Northumbrian flavour about these sculp- 
tureSp and the principal reason for this is the important part 
that is played by the old theme of the inhabited vinc-scrolL 

It is certainly a late and derived version* a coarse ragged 
pattern of the running spiral type, with a population of 
large uncouth creatures that leap crazily at the fruit in the 

* The two crosses arc stylblically flimilar and conTciiiporaiT,\ snd fonn 
p viiiBlc owsntunctil, Tor ihey nand Aide hy *idc on ooc great plinth. 
There arc Bcvcral other instances oF pairs of cross^ iO north'wcsi Mercia 
and in oorih Englandt hut they are of a later date (lenlh^lrvcnlh 
ceniury). 
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ninth-century' manno: without waiting to secure a foothold 
in the branches. The use of floating bosses as space-fiUiDg 
details heightens the sprawling formless character of the 
de:signj and its general lanky^ straggling unsteadiness is 
typical of a small group of carvings of die period-^ But 
the scroll has also a few distmcdvcly southern features. 
The volutesj for instance^ occasionally end in animal-heads, 
an obvious sign of influence from the south,* and acrcss's 
one volute is the figure of a man^ lightly held in position 
by the drapery folds at hl$ dioulder, who has two long 
legs that trail off into tenddls^ again suggesting a connexion 
with what w'as originally the Canterbury' stylc^ 

On the other hand, a sign of nortliern influence is the 
narrow interlace border on the west face of the smaller 
cross, which reminds us of the Irton cross (PI* pa)** And a 
detail such as the combination of plant-$croIl and interlace 
in the same run, w'hich is also to be seen at Ilkley (Ph 89) 
and Dacre (PL 93), is further evidence of a fashion from 
outside the province intruding upon the Mercian style,* 
Yet the Sandbach crosses have an unmistakable mid¬ 
land character, and the creature in the Anglian Heraldic 
Style on the boitom of the west face of the taller cross 
{PL 95) is purely Mercian,* So is the figure-style* It 
is true that the abundance of the figurc-carvnngs and 

^ cL a fragment of a sliaft frtnu St. Petcr^Sj York, now in the Yorkihirc 
Miiseum ^ also itie scroll on the HlLton of CadboU stone at Edinburgh. 

■ In Mercia cf, the Cropthomc cron-head (PL So). 

* cf. also ihc Ciosebum croaa (PI. 93)* The iplerlflce border m an 

antique ckment first S€cn in Englisfi sculpture on the RecuIvTr cross 
(PI- 4b}, and It aho occurs in the south at Shaftesbury and at Bradrord^ 
on^Avon- I think, that die Irton-Sandbaeh type a a distinct 

nordiern version that Km its own Irkh background. 

* 111 origin diis is a south EngUsh manfierlsm, but ii is possible that 

in diia Instance It u derived from the York area. The bat loalch to the 
Sandbach version h, however, to be seen on the Penally croM in Pem- 
brokeshire, Vihcrc the vine-scroll 15 of the same type* 

* cL B slmiiar anlroai dn a cross-shart at Breedon, A7€h^hgij^t 
LXXVtb PL XXXV, L 
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tlic prominence given to them may perhaps owe somi> 
thing to Northumbrian tradition ; but there is no doubt 
that the manner in which the principal figures arc pre¬ 
sented is Mercian in kind, and in the great medallion on 
the larger cross we come very near to the simple linear 
dignity of the Lechmerc sculpture (PI. 95). Nevertheless, 
the Sandbach style has its ovm rugged and barbaric strength 
in the treatment of the human form, and the harshly out¬ 
lined personages svith big heads and weak doll-like bt^ies 
arc a new invention because they arc here arranged in a 
most unusual surface-covering pattern of people* Thus on 
the sides of the smaller cross and on one face of the big 
cross there arc series of these little figures in double rows, 
either In unevenly opposed panels or in niches on the 
same level, It is an essentially calligraphic and decora¬ 
tive style, almost Irish-looking in kind, and it may well 
be a sign that we are here m a borderland region svhich 
lay witliiu the shadows of the western and north-western 
Celtic and Hibemo-Saxon world. 

The direction In which central Mercian art had been 
mosing since the period of the Brccdon and Flelton friezes 
is illustrated by a fine cross of the middle ninth century at 
Rothley, near Leicester [Ph 96). It has a tall and slender 
shaft that bears ornament arranged in panels, one of which 
has a gabled head. Following the tradition of most of the 
Mercian sculpture of tliis area in the first half of the ninth 
century, the ornament is slight, pretty, and crow'ded, with 
no ambitious figure-carving; and now that the sparkling 
relief and heavy under-cutting of the earlier work are gone, 
the load of detailed ornament that the column bears is a 
lifeless and rather fininspiring spread of pattern. The 
iavourite motives are mtcrlaccs and plant-scrolls, the latter 
being of a rich and elaborate type that includes the charac¬ 
teristic whorl of long leaves, as on the Croft cross (PI, fit) 
and tlie Witham pins (PI. 71). One panel contains a 
winged dragon with an inierlacing tail, a good example 
of the Anglian Heraldic beast ^ and another, that above the 
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gablejbcara a handsome sym met ncal foUatcomamcRtj which, 
though the design seems to be connected with the plant-scroll 
canopies on the * Angel * cross at Otlcy, has a peculiarly 
curly " acanthus ^ look that is probably the result of West 
Saxon influence (cf. the Littkton Drew shaft, PL 84]. 

Nearer to the time when Mercia cast of WaUitig Strcei 
passed under the dominion of the DaneSj we find a sculptural 
style of greater austerity and simpUcit)'' that is distinguished 
for its returning interest in flat, barbaric animal-pattcm. 
In the Derby Museum there is a piece of a shaft (PI. 97), 
which comes from St^ Alkmund^s in ilie town, that illus- 
trates the extraordinarily spirited drawing of the Mercian 
lion-form that is the principal mannerism of this new' 
stydcj and also the ne%v Ribbon Style treatment of the 
animal that^ following the fashiori of ^ Celtic^ Wessex, 
simultaneously makes its appearance in Mercian sculp¬ 
ture. The lions are caiT'ings in the barbaric flat style 
and have lifeless contoured bodies ; but they arc mag¬ 
nificently posed* and possess ail the savage vigour that 
we associate with the English version of the Frankish 
animal. They are not Anglian Beasts i for they are not 
derived from the traditional fauna of the Northumbrian 
vine-scroll* but arc descendants of ihe southern quadruped 
(PL 66) and of the same family as the beasts of the 
Gloucester cross (PI. As examples of abstract and 

symbolie design their impartance Is considerable ; but* 
historicaliyp tlieir principal interest lies in the fact that 
they represent the type of animal-drawing which was the 
source* as Dr. Brdndstcd long ago perceived* of the Great 
Beast of Scandinavian art* such as we see later on the 
rcnowTicd memorial (c. 980) ofHarald Gormsson at Jcllinge 
in Denmark. Inasmuch as Derby was one of the Five 
Boroughs* the midland centre of Danish pow'er in Englandj we 
may wxll have here one of the sculptures that was directly re¬ 
sponsible for the ad option of this animal-type by the invaders. 

^ Nqie ihc Imi that hangs die edge of the panel, and coinpaoc 
this with nmilar dclaili on the Clouesler erens. 
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The ' combar scene of the Breedon frieze (PI. 73) 
and of the Crofion cross^shaft (p- 195) ^ t^arved on the 
edge of the St, Alktnuiid's fragment* It is strung out and 
much stylized,^ tibbon-fashioiv but il is undoubtedly a 
version of this splendid theme of die battle of the beasts, 
and here again is an element that was destined to make 
a profound appeal to the aesthetic tastes of the vikings. 

It is possiblcj however, that the Scandinavian and Danish 
camngs of the death-struggle between die lion and the 
serpent has another source^ and in this book we have no 
need to examine the problems ot the emergence of the 
Viking styles* Above all, I want 10 insist that the time 
has iiol yet come to talk about the influence on Saxon 
sculpture of Scandinavian art. In faclp if there is any 
influence here at all, it is, ultiinaicly, Irish ] and my point 
is simply that die St. Alkniund^s cross-shaft is English in 
the sense that it had been carved before the Danes took 
possession of Derby. This is important because il means 
that the Ribbon Style panel of dib shaft need not be con¬ 
nected w ith the contemporary taste for such patterns in Scan¬ 
dinavia and the subsequent emergence of the ' JelHngc style. 
Mr. Cottrill, in a paper that 1 have already quoted (p. 189), 
has made an extremely valuable contribudon to our know¬ 
ledge of ninth-century art by insisting on the priority of 
the English version of the new Ribbon Style such as w'c see 
on this Derby cross. It is, m fact, entirely typical of the 
increasingly barbaric manner in English sculpture which 
is characteristic of the period immediately before the great 
invasion of 865, and the Mercian example can only be the 
direct counterpart of the West Saxon carvdnp that led 
Mr* Got trill to conclude, quite rightly so I think, that in 
relation to the art of the Vikings the style 15 English-born** 

The Mercian sculpture of the period of the Great Invasion 

* Note the ^ pcfLtftration * detail where the foot of the victim picrCci 

thr neck of liu aggresw* , 

» tn ihu connexion I may call atiCTitton lo the Ribbon Siylc ammal- 
puttem on die north iaee of the nofth erm ai Sandbach. 
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is work of rni outstanding merit, and even among the 
finest of the purely barbariG genre of carvings; in England, 
the St. Altmund's cross at Derby is pre-eminent. It belongs 
to a new style; for^ making an end of the last uraccs of 
the Carolingian mood of the first half of the ninth century, 
^d rejecting the prodigal and too cUfTnsc ridiness of 
ornament that was still fashionable when the Rothlcy 
cross was carved, w^e now find the midland sculptors return¬ 
ing whole-heartedly and with a most snccess^l clarity of 
statement to die severest abstractiojis of an uncontaminated 
barbaric art. Here in the country east of WatUjig Street 
the cartings of the St. Alkmund^s type can only represent 
a short-lived phase, since they first appear on the very 
eve of the disasters of the Danish Conquest ; but their style^ 
and the mood that tliey reflect, 15 , as we shall see, of general 
importance in England. In Mercia we can measure the 
force and brilliance of this barbaric revival by the truly 
admirable lion-mask (PL gfl) that has been lately discovered 
by Mr. T. C. Lethbridge on a stone at Glatton in Hunting¬ 
donshire, a truly remarkable carving that also bears an 
example of the ribbon-necked beast* The mask-t>^e stands 
half-way betivecn the earher Mercian deigns of the Book of 
Cemc (PI. 68) and die later English versions such as are to be 
seen in the tenth-century Athelstan Psalter; and it Is seen 
here in a noble and most austerely formidable guise. Indeed, 
I rank tliis carving as nothing less than a masterpiece; for 
it 1$ conceived and executed according to the grandest 
traditions of the barbaric style. 
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The \Vest Sasoti version of the Ribbon Style animal had 
been established as one of the sculptor's favourite patterns 
in the days of Elhelwulf (83^35) and of his successors 
Elhclbald and Ethelrcd, and it was probably still in use 
when Alfred came to the throne in 871, The later examples 
of what we may call tlic Colcmc type of design (PL 83) 
can be seen on fragments of crosses at West Camel and 
Rowberrow in Somerset, at Steventon in Hampshire 
(PI. (>S), and at Ramsbury in Wiltshire ; best of all, 
perhaps, at this last place where a remarkable group ol 
carvings is presert'cd at the west end of the north aisle of 
the church. This collection gives us a very valuable 
indication of what West Saxon art was like m the second 
half of the ninth century-/ and as it forms a link between 
the age ofEthclwulf and the age of Alfred, it is the natural 
slardng-point for this chapter. Three large fragments of 
a big cross-shaft (Pis. 99, too) are to be found in this 
scries of sculptures, and on the lower fragment, which 
is 35 inches in height, there are omamentaJ panels that arc 
directly connected with the Colcrne style, though the 
former ‘ Baroque ’ enrichments are no longer to be seen 

' 'flic usual (taiing it outy tenth cemury, ix. innp. EdwanJ ilic 
Elder. This secim 10 <ic|)eiid on the arKwtJicnt that as Raroabuiy vfM 
made the Kt-iowii of a new bithopnc of Beikshlre and WOtsWre in 
909, there can have been iu> church nor carvings there prcviotaly, 
surely a oichi iiiixHuoiKihJc asiumplion. Bifindsted pula these carvings 
much earlier (late eighth century]. My ovm s'iew is that they should 
be assigned to the period d6o-Bo, certaiiily not kwf than the begitmii^ 
of Alfred’s reign. 
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and only a ihin rhc^^rnn-hatcbing survives on ihc bodies 
of the beasts. On one panel Uiere k a looped^ limbless 
and very clumsy serpentine body with Lhe hc^d seen from 
above, entangled in an untidy mesh of interlace^ and on 
another face too) we huv'c an S-shaped atiimal with 
a hcadj drawn in profile, that bites its owu body, an archaic 
Durrow-likc pattern (cf. PI. 37) which can be matched 
on one of the faces of the con ternporarj' cross-shaft at 
Tenburv' Wells m Worcestershire, The w'ork h lifeless and 
ugly, ^v'iihout the elasticity and tautness of early Ribbon 
Style design, and the creature that I have just mentioned 
has pitifully feeble limbs, one a miserable jointed bar and 
the other a stump that trails off into interlace. 

Here we are at the end of a scries of West Saxon designs. 
But the interesting thing about the Ramsbunr' carvings is 
tliat the sculptor now makes elaborate use of new' interlace 
patterns of foreign origin, which he copied w ith great skill. 
On three panels of the main shaft there arc admirable 
designs, one of which is the distributed Stafford knot, 
probably a design derived from iimth-century Italian art 
and not an English invention,^ while another is one of the 
Italian or Carolingiaji * wheel * series of interlace patterns.* 
But all this is surpassed by Lhe superb, and so far as England 
is concerned , cull rely ncAv versio n of the old theme of the 
inhabited \dne-scroll. It is a sculpture of surprising vigour 
and originality^ 1 am not quite certain that it is a de¬ 
velopment of the ancient pattern, though a comparison 
with the Lowther Cattle scroll (PI. 90) suggests that the 
design comes from the tunrih * but it b possible that we 
ought to take into account the influence of a pattern that 
comes from the East or the Mediterranean, in which animals 
are enclosed in an interlace figure-of-eight. But whatever 
its 50 urce, this West Saxon version of the design is incon- 

^ Ttiia type ef interlace a wcH aiabluhcd in Italiitn aru A gofld 
example will be foiuud on the crois*h«id frptn OldiaTuia dl Budiio 
m Bologna, dated 827. 

■ efi lhe dcaign on the Santa Sabina choir -ictmu in Rtimi; (624-7). 
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tcstably one of the noblest worts of the age^ and I know little 
that b finer in all Anglo-Saxon art than the grotesque leonine 
beasts in these mcdalliom, for they are maitcrpicces in 
that strongly silhouetted hard» cold abstract sWic that 
barbaric sculpture achieved only in the periods of its 
greatest purity and power. We may even say of them that 
they represent a most remarkable new adventure in the 
symbolizing deformation of the organic shape ; for they 
are phantasies that are half-arnmal and half-scroll, the 
body looking like a great dead leaf from which the neck 
and fore-legs protrude stcm^wisc. 

The simplicity of the pattern-statement in tliis very^ 
beautiful panel and the crisp decorativeness of the adjacent 
interlace are witnesses to the dignity and greater austerity 
that now becomes, so i thinks the predominant feature of 
West Saxon art in this phase. It would not, of course, be 
true to say that the earlier t>pes of ornament and die 
Ethelwulhan system of overloaded decoration had dis¬ 
appeared. On this cross there arc the pancli containing 
degenerate Ribbon Style designs, and there is a grave 
cover in the Ramsbut)^ scries, a slab 25 inches long bearing 
a raised cross, that is copiously and heavily ornamented 
according to the manner of the middle of the centu ry - 
Yet we cannot be mistaken about the change in tasic that 
is suggested by the panel with the lions in medallions, and 
the same feeling for a bold and tranquil declaration of the 
pattern without the embarmssment of fussy detail can be 
seen again on another Ramsbury tombstone (PL 99 )* ^ 
mostiy nobly designed domed slab, 45 inches in length, 
that bears a spacious scroll-pattern, svTnmetrically arranged, 
with interlocking volutes and large triangular leaves k ^\e 
have already observed in Mercia* as w'c may sec by looking 
back, at the Rothlcy cross (PL 96] and then at the 
St. .Alkmund’s shaft (PL 97)* a sirmiar reaction against 
the ov«:-claboratc ornamental style of the first half of the 
century. 

Like the animals on the Si. Alkmund's shaft* the crea- 
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tures in the medallions an the Ramsbury cross arc not 
Anglian Beasts but Frankish liotis. On ihc gravc-covcr 
that bears the raised cross there is one of the animals in 
this Carolingian series placing the role of the Agnus Dei 
and occupying, as on the Wirksworth slab (PL 67), the 
position of the crucified Saviour* It has the typical fiercely 
posed neck, and is no doubt to be connected directly with 
the type of Agnus DcL on Queen Ethelswith’s finger-ring. 
As on the St. Alkmund's shafts the animal-ornament at 
Ramsbuty shows the ninth-century^ detail that we call 
" pcnctmtion * {p. 145), for on the slab with the Agnus 
Dei the tongue of the animal pa'^ right through its bad)% 
and on the large cross-shaft the head of one of the Ribbon 
Style beasis emerges from under the contour-line of the 
body that il bites. The Ramsbury canings^ thererorc, 
most plainly belong to the ninth-century^ scries of barbaric 
Saxon sculptures that have tlieir Mercian counterpart at 
Derby, and inasmuch as the midland series w'as cut short 
by the Danish invasion of 865 or very^ soon aftenvandsj it 
is in IVesscx alone that wx may expect to find the further 
history of this south English barbaric style uninterrupted by 
such a disturbing factor as the setdement in the province 
of invaders of another race. I doubt very much, however, 
if after what wx may describe as the Ramsbury period in 
Wejisex, there was much more sculpture done in the manner 
of this and the equivalent Mercian group of carvings. On 
the eontmry^, I think that in the south the change in style 
which we sec actually in the process of taking place at Rams- 
buiry, led to the gradual abandoning of thcmc$ such as die 
Ribtxm Style animal. There is certainly no evidence sug¬ 
gesting that this pardcular type of barbaric ornament con¬ 
tinued to be used in southern sculpture in the peritsd follow¬ 
ing the deadi of Alfred (899), and though at Ramsbury 
itself the confusion of styles and types diere represented 
warns us against positing any clean-cut break with the 
older tradilioiiSj it is by no means improbable dial at the 
end of the century, perhaps as a result of the influence of 
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Alfred himself, a humane and dignified new art was already 
bringing the barbaric phase to a close. 

It is very difficult to form a just estimate of Alfredian art, 
and there are, indeed, two pieces of evidence that seem to 
run counter to the view that I have just expressed. The 
manuscripts, for Instance. Admittedly, we know very lit tie 
about the art of illumination in suutlicm England in tJie 
late ninth century ; but if we may Judge by the disparaging 
remarks that King Alfred himself makes about ilie ignor¬ 
ance prevailing among his clergy, it may at least be inferred 
that men thought little of books and of the decoration of 
them during the period of the wars Ijctwcen Wessex and 
the Danes. And in the Jtodlcian Library we have the 
copy of Alfred’s own translation of St. Gregory's Pastoral 
Care that was sent by the king to tlic Bishop of Worcester. 
It must have been written under the king’s supervision in 
Winchester during the last decade of the century, and 
though it contains very little ornament and was probably 
never intended to be richly decorated in the manner re¬ 
served for Gospels and Psalters, it must represent as good 
a style of illumination as the king could command in his 
own capital. Yet its ornament {PI. loi) is far from being 
impressive, and it is clear that the scribe, who was obviously 
Celtic in his sympathies, merely used as a basis for his 
humorous little inventions ilte trivialities of early ninth 
century South English and Mercian illuminalioTi. It would 
be unfair lo pretend that the scratchy, crudely coloured 
initials in the Pastoral Care do not possess both gaiety and 
charm ; but there is something about the work that suggests 
a general poverty-stricken bleakness in this branch ol the 
arts. Otic inidai in black ink recalls the delicacy of 
Carohngian work ; and a little polychrome jewelled panel 
surv'lvcs from the Mercian manuscripts ; ^ a riuatrefoil 

' So, too, in diE Durham RiotaU {Durliani MS. A. IV, 19}, a maiiu- 
acririt of the laie Jilrkth Or cnily tenth century, where tie panel h to 
be fbund iimong^ a leries oracmchily diawu Uide inittali that item lo 
be in a mldhuid or aoudicm style. 
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itiitiaJ con tains a clumsy version of the little Frankish lion ; 
in others there are human faces, one with the Codford St+ 
Peter fillet (p. i8o)j that arc very roughly done with crude 
compIc?iion-spots on the cheeks. But there is no sign of a 
new style emerging, and I do not think that it is possible 
to pretend we have more here than the thin and unsatis¬ 
factory remnants of a manuscript-art that w^as already a 
centnr)' old. 

In the second place there is the evidence of the renowned 
Alfred Jewel (PJ. loi) In the Ashmolcan Museum, which 
is suppo^d to have been ati * acstcl * or page-w'cight for 
the heavy vcUum leaves of a manuscript. Though its 
cloisonne might be held to be foreign work, the main body 
of the jewel is unquestionably English, as is proved by 
the form of the animal-head terminal; and the point 
about it that interests us here is the e.^cc55ively elaborate 
st>de of the golden frame and terminal, which arc en¬ 
riched with every possible embellishment in the form 
of filigree, granulation, and toothed edges. But the bar¬ 
baric character of this rare example of the goldsmith^s 
art is scarcely, 1 think, to be regarded as important 
evidence revealing the general trend of West Saxon 
art in King .^\lfrcd"s time. The piece is unnaturally 
rich simply because it is a tiny jew^cl and seeks to express 
within a minimum space the maximum of magnificttice. 
Furtlierinore, this piece is not in its entirety Enghsh. 
The introduction of cloisonne enamd must certainly 
have been a result of continental example, and the half- 
figure of CJirbl that is depicted in this new medium is, 
though possibly English in type,* undoubtedly influenced 
by Frankish and Italian cloisonne. Similarly, the sleek 
and fleshy floral ^rolL on the back of the jewel Is proof of 
the persistence of the Frankish trend in West Saxon 
ornament. 

1 must admit that it is hazardous to set aside the evidence 

^ rhe Chxiit-tigui't holding lw& tiowtra Imd nlxrady appeared on 
ihe Sandbach crosi. 
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of the Gura Pastorah^ and the Alfred Jewels and the truth 
may be that southern English art at the end of the ninth 
century was more complex and more varied in character 
than what I am novv going to say suggests. But I am in¬ 
clined to think that the real significance of the period and 
of the inHuence of King Alfred himsdf lies in the fact that 
die older kinds of trivial ornament were for the most part 
rejected in favour of a new and quieter statement of more 
impressive subjects than those popular in the middle of the 
century. To claim this is to claim more than the sur-^ 
viving monuments can be expected to show comdncingly ; 
but if ^vc are right in attributing^ as every indication sug- 
gestSj the angel-panel lu the wall of the apse at Deerhurst 
(PI. 103) to the closing days of Alfred^s rcign^ we should be 
ill advised to ignore the lesson of this noble work of art, 
one that is dbtinguished alike for its incisive clarity and its 
tranquil imposing solemnity. The flat linear quality of 
the earlier Mercian sculptural style is abandoned, and this 
grave mask-like countenance with the wig of heavily ribbed 
locks* a gaunt and Celtic-Iooking masterpiece of the west, 
is invested with a truly monumental solidity, and must 
be ranked as the grandest carding on this side of the Dane¬ 
law boundary* It marks the beginning of an entirely new 
tradidon in south English sculpture. 

The word * Romanesque ^ is die core of die matter. 
Alfred sought to give his country a nobler art than that 
which he had found, an art that bad a greater purpose than 
the parade of muldtudinous ornament and aspired to the 
fnll majesty of a figural art grandly conceived. Debber- 
ately lie Lriedj as it w^ere, to light and to hold aloft the 
torch of Romanesque classicism in deiiance of the bar¬ 
barous northern arts of the Danes. And he did not fail. 
Witliiii ten or fifteen yeai^ of his death (899), Queen 
Aclflaed of Wessex (d, 916), the wife ofEdw^ard the Elder, 
had a stole and maniple embroidered for Frithestan, 
Bishop of Winchester, who was enthroned in 909. These 
two vestments, which bear inscribed tablets stadng by whose 
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order and for whom they were made, were subsequently 
(934) gi'ven by Kin^ Atliclstan to the shrine of St. Cuthbert 
and were enclcfcscd in the coffin with the Saint’s body, then 
at Chestcr-Ic-Street, In 1627 they were found therein, and 
they are no^v in the Cathedral Library at Durham (Pl^ 102), 
As there arc no manuscripts of thb early date in the 
tenth century, these uobk embroideries, wi^ their careful 
figure-drawings, are of extraordinary importance i for they 
represent beyond all doubt the fashionable court art of 
Winchester about g 10* No surviving sculpture and no piece 
of minor metal-work can retinal to us more plainly than 
do these vestments the trend and inclinations of the palace 
style. Wc have no authority whatsoever for posidng any 
remarkable stylistic revolution in the early days of Edw^ard 
the Elderj and therefore it is only by unworthy cavilling 
that we can resist the natural conclusion that this stjide is 
in harmony with, and indeed a direct continuation of, the 
art of this same court a decade or so earlier when Alfred 
the Great w^as still alive. 

Both the stoic and the maniple arc 2^ inches in width 
and ate bordered by braids in red silk and gold thread 
that are decorated with tiny free-styk acanthus sprays 
and pairs of animals in repeating sequences of seven. 
Between the braids they are omamented with full-length 
figures of saints and prophets, though in the centre of each 
vestment is a quatrefoil containing one of the Christian 
symbols, and at the ends are square pa neb containing 
busts. All this decoration h in coloumd silks, enriched 
with gold, and outlined, and laid upon a resplendent 
golden ground. Even now, though the colours arc faded, 
the effect is one of the utmost glittering magnificence. 
The figures stand on little scalloped rocks, Avhich divide 
the length into panels in the coulisse manner ; hut in spite 
of this partitioning there is an extraordinary' sense of free¬ 
dom about the composition, since there is abundant space 
at the side of the figures for lettering, and above the haloes 
for a bushy spray of acanthus foUage. 
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The figures are fUUy and impressively Romanesque in 
quality. They have a certain gracious listicssnessj as though 
belonging to a school of drawing already represented in 
England on the Alfred Jewel ; but they stand with solid 
dignity and in solemn ca.lirL. Only rarely, as in the dramng 
of the prophet Nahmn, does that emphasised pointed oval 
tightening of the drapery- over the thigh, also to be obsert^cd 
at Bradford-on-A von (p. 220), liint at the quickened and 
acutely modelled draughtsmanship that was the delight of 
the later Winchester artists. Yet there is an English freedom 
of treatment in the work, and in the u$c of tlie trembling, 
untidy acanthus that occupies with inconscquenrial pretu- 
ncss the spate above the heads of the figures^ wc may 
recognize a particularly English feeling for a type of design 
in which the effigy is released from an imprisoning archi¬ 
tectural frame and stands unconfined in a golden flower- 
decked space. 

The West Saxon sculpture that follows the Deerhurst 
angel (PI. 103} does not have the same simple and 
majestic grandeur as the Winchester work embroidered on 
the 3iole and rnamplc. There is not, it is true, vcr>' much 
of this sculpture left, and 1 know of two places only where 
there arc car%dngs that belong to the period of Alfred's death 
or to the early years of his successor's reign ; but at one 
of these, Winterbourne Steepleton in Doi^etj there is a 
piece of sculpture that has merits of no ordinary kind. 
1 refer to the little flying angel (PI. 103)^ now built into 
the outside wall of the church. Here movement, a really 
full-bodied strength of gesture^ gives a new Interest: to 
the developing Saxon sty le; for the head and the legs 
are bent sturdily upwards almost at right angles to the 
trunk, and tlie eager face 1$ turned to look backwards over 
the shoulders. The carving has substance ; it is taut and 
pow^crful like the Cbdford St+ Peter dancer; and in this 
respect it is better work than the flgurc-sculpturcs at the 
second place 1 have in mind, the beautiful little Saxon 
church at Bradford-ori-Avon in Wiltshire. Herev 
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above the chanccl-arch, are two very welLknown flying 
angels (PL 103) that fomted part of what must have 
been a rood or other figtiral compondon on a grandiose 
scale; for these two supporters measure each about 5 feet 
in length. They arc probably later in date than the 
Winterbourne Stcepleton angel, maybe nearer 950 than 900^ 
and they lack the vitality and thrust of this canning; but 
though they arc by comparison listless and imipid, though 
the earlier sculptural robustness h gone, they are exercises 
in a new linear style of such an airy lightness and grace 
that we know them to be connected with the figure-drawings 
on the Cuthbert stole and in the later manuscripts of the 
developed Winchester style. They represent, however, a 
deliberate return to the linear silhouetted manner of 
can ing, a more barbaric handling of the theme, and it is 
not simply because they arc sculptures* but because of the 
noble and truly grandiose nature of the subject portrayed 
that these two angels play their part in the Romanesque 
revival of the tenth century. 

The decoration of the Brad Ford-on-A von church incl uded 
geometric ornament that provides evidence of the seemingly 
ineradicable taste for Celtic and Hibemo-Sason paitem. 
It is a slab (PL T04) that bears within a bordering strip 
of interlace two panels* one containing a sharp-cut step- 
pattern, and the other a spiraliform design based on the 
old trumpct-pallern, very like an ornament used on the 
Deerhurst font. Tlie appearance of this elaborate work* 
ver^' plainly suggesting that the Bradford school of sculptors 
was influenced from outside the West Saxon centre at 
Winchester,^ together with the mannered linear style here 
used for the figure-subjects, cannot fail to remitid us of 
the barbaric background against which the new Roman¬ 
esque art of Wessex has to be seen. We do not need to be 
told that the house of Alfred the Great could not at a single 
word destroy an aestliedc consciousness that was already 
centuries old ; nor is it even likely that the court at Win- 
1 Fqr ilic Blcp-p^ttcm pane! cf, the Irton erw (J'L ga)- 
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Chester c\^cr sought Lo discredit openly the Celtic and 
Hibemo-Saxon elements in southern ecclesiastical art* In 
the initial stages of the restoration of the Romanesque 
concept that it has been my purpose to describCj we cannot 
expect to find more than a royal example and the gradual 
acquiescence of the people ; and of both these we have here, 
1 think, pertinent illustrations, firstly in the Cuthbert stole, 
which was embroidered at the capital itself and* secondly, 
in the camngs of this little western church that was situated 
so close to the boundaries of the Celtic world. 

My last picture in this botik leads us back, thercrore, to 
that barbaric ornament which has provided the main 
subject of our surv^ey. 1 think it is right that tliis should 
be 50j for in the long stnigglc between the naturalistic 
and the geometric forms of aesthetic expression that has 
presided our central theme the instinctive urging of the 
barbaric northerner to make use of vividly patterned spreads 
of inorganic decoration has conlinually triumphed over 
the rare and timid cxperinienis in organic art. Deep In 
the hearts of the people Lite inextinguishable spirit that had 
inspired Early British art endured as a perpetual source of 
the cunning Invention and gross travesty that came into oper¬ 
ation whenever opportunity occurred for classical forms to be 
changed into the native idiom. In the Roman Periodj when 
classical art had its firmest hold upon our land, the under¬ 
current of the barbarian aesthetic temper was easily apparent 
beneath an uncongenial burden of official classicism. As 
Roman power wanes, so British barbaric art rises to m 
noblest maturity, using as its material the very patterns 
and pictures that the Empire had endorsed. And, later, 
when the Romanizing influence of the Golden Age of the 
Church fades, once more barbaric art in its brilliant 
Hibemo-Saxon guise dominates the mason's yard and the 
illuminator^ cell. Even the CaroUngian renaissance can 
command no more than a transient respect, and it was not, 
I think, until the shattering disaster of a great invasion by 
other barbari an peoples turned the course of English history, 
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lhai the issue was raised to a different planc^ classicism then 
standing for the stability of inherited culture, and barbaric 
art for the evil forces that then threatened English society 
with disruption. In that hour of sore trial the champion 
of English liberty was Alfred the Great, the * darling prince ’ 
of an afllicted people. And it is Alfred, and the house of 
Alfred, that brought about the profound change that I 
hope it will be my task to describe in another volume. For 
coiwcbusly, so 1 think, the Alfred!an kings made English 
art Romanesquej and made it so in a way that no one 
before had achieved, as a standard, as a rballenge. At their 
command the wilder ornaments of the barbaric world 
fall into gradual disuse, and, instead, the saving and im¬ 
press i\e dignity of the central civilization of the Holy 
Roman Empire itself was reflected in the art of the Alfrcdian 
English who confronted the hostile barbaric world now ad¬ 
vancing menacingly against the frontiers of Wessex. The 
Bradford panel represents no serious bark-sliding from this 
high purpose. It is an ornamental adjunct, a siiteLidiary 
detail in a church that contained a huge and impressive 
figure-sculpturej nobly planned. The very contrast between 
it and the figure-carvings is an Indication of the colossal 
revolution then in progress. If we arc to look forward, it 
is from these angels to the splendours of tltc matured 
Winchester style and to our later Romanesque sculpture. 
Bui if we look backwards, it is from the panel to the mighty 
traditions t)f die barbaric manuscripts and to the full mag¬ 
nificence of Celtic art. It is a parting of the w^ays, and the 
whole imponderable strength of the barbarian aesthetic 
consciousness was pitted against the West Saxon Court, 1 
take it to be one of the most significant facts of our story 
that the saving of Wessex and the establishment of the 
English kingdom under Alfred and his sons tnadc pos.siblc 
the accomplishment of that Romanesque beauty which 
awaits us in the Winchester art of the second half of the 
tenth century and is the veritable foundation of the English 
medieval style. 
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